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Tue physical problem, proposed independently and almost 
simultaneously near the beginning of this century by three 
eminent men of genius, — by Goethe, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and 
the elder Darwin, — the question how animals and plants came 
to have the structures and habits that characterize them as dis- 
tinct species, which was proposed in place of the teleological 
question, why they were so produced, has now fairly become 
a direct question for scientific investigation. There is no 
longer any doubt that this effect was by some natural process, 
and was not by a formless creative fiat. Moreover, there 
scarcely remains any doubt that this natural process connects 
the living forms of the present with very different forms in the 
past ; and that this connection is properly described in general 
terms as “ descent with modification.” The question has thus 
become narrowed down to the inquiry, What is the nature of 
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this modification, or what are the causes and the modes of ac- 
tion by which such modifications have been effected ? 

This is a great step in scientific progress. So long as a doubt 
remained about the fact that such modifications have been ef- 
fected, and that present living forms are the results of them, 
the inquiry, how they were effected, belonged to the region of 
profitless speculation, — profitless except for this, that specu- 
lative minds, boldly laying aside doubts which perplex and 
impede others, and anticipating their solution, have often in 
the history of science, by preparing a way for further progress, 
greatly facilitated their actual solution. Difficulties and ques- 
tions lying beyond such doubts — walls to scale after outworks 
and ditches are passed — do not inspire the cautious with cour- 
age. And so the scientific world waited, though prepared with 
ample force of evidence, and hesitated to take the step which 
would bring it face to face with the questions of the present 
and the future. Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” by marshalling 
and largely reinforcing the evidences of evolution, and by can- 
didly estimating the opposing evidence, and still more by 
pointing out a way to the solution of the greatest difficulty, 
gave the signal and the word of encouragement which effected 
a movement that had long been impending. 

The * that,” the fact of evolution, may be regarded as estab- 
lished. The “how,” the theory or explanation of it, is the 
problem immediately before us. Many years of patient inves- 
tigation may be needed. Much discussion, which will doubtless 
be disturbed by acrimonious disputes, as well as helped by more 
generous rivalries, may be expected, more especially in the im- 
mediate future ; while what may be called the dialectics of the 
subject are being developed, or while the bearings and the limits 
of views and questions, and while conceptions and definitions 
and kinds of arguments appropriate to the discussion, are the 
subjects on which it is necessary to come to a common under- 
standing. It is highly desirable that this discussion should be 
as free as possible from mere personalities, and there is strong 
hope that it may be kept so through the experience which the 
history of modern science affords, or through the manners and 
methods of procedure which this experience has established. 
That it is impossible, however, to avoid errors of this sort alto- 
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gether, is evident from the provocations experienced and keenly 
felt by some of the noblest of modern students of science in their 
establishment of theories in modern astronomy, and of theories 
in geology, to which may now be added the theory of evolution. 
That the further discussion of rival hypotheses on the causes 
and modes of evolution will profit by these older examples may 
be hoped, since there have grown up general methods of inves- 
tigation and discussion, which prescribe limits and precautions 
for hypothesis and inference ; and, more than all, for the con- 
duct of debate on scientific subjects, that have been of the 
greatest value to the progress of science, and will, if faithfully 
observed, doubtless direct the present discussion to a successful 
issue. 

These methods are analogous in their purposes to the gen- 
eral rules in courts of law, and constitute the principles of 
method in experimental philosophy, or in philosophy founded 
on the sciences of observation. They serve to protect an inves- 
tigation from prejudice, by demanding that it shall be allowed 
on certain pretty strict conditions (in the conduct of experi- 
ments and observations, and in the formation and verification 
of hypotheses) to proceed without hinderance from prejudice 
for any existing doctrine or opinion. An investigation may 
thus start from the simplest basis of experience, and, for this 
purpose, may waive, yet without denying, any presumption or 
conclusion held in existing theories or doctrines. Again, these 
rules protect an investigation from a one-sided criticism or ex 
parte judgment, since they demand of the criticism or judgment 
the same judicial attitude that is demanded of the investiga- 
tion. Advocacy, and especially the sort that is of essential 
value in courts of law, where two advocates are set against 
each other, each with the duty of presenting only what can be 
said for his own side, and where the same judge and jury are 
bound to hear both, is singularly out of place in a scientific 
discussion, unless in oral debate before the tribunal of a sci- 
entific society. Moreover, there are no burdens of proof in 
science. Such advocacy in a published work claiming scien- 
tific consideration is almost an offence against the proprieties 
of such discussions. To collect together in one place all that 
can be said for an hypothesis, and in another all that can be 
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said against it, is at best a clumsy and inconvenient method of 
discussion, the natural results of which may best be seen in the 
present condition of theological and religious doctrines. These 
practical considerations are of the utmost importance for the 
attainment of the end of scientific pursuit ;. which is not to ar- 
rive at decisions or judgments that are probably true only on 
the whole and in the long run, but is the discovery of the real 
truths of nature, for which science can afford to wait, and for 
which suspended judgments are the soundest substitutes. 

No work of science, ancient or modern, dealing with prob- 
lematic views and doctrines, has more completely conformed 
to these principles or justified them by its success than the 
* Origin of Species.” For its real or principal success was in 
convincing nearly all naturalists, a majority of whom, at least, 
were still unconvinced, of the truth of the theory of evolution ; 
and this depended on its obvious fairness and spirit of caution 
almost as much as on the preponderance of the evidences for 
the theory when thus presented. But the very same qualities 
of spirit and method governed the leading and more strictly 
original design of the work, which cannot yet be said to be a 
complete success, namely, the eap/anation of evolution by nat- 
ural selection. That Mr. Darwin himself is fully convinced of 
the truth of this explanation is sufficiently evident. By this, 
however, must be understood that he holds, as he has done 
from the first publication of his work, that natural selection is 
the principal or leading cause in determining the changes and 
diversities of species, though not the only cause of the develop- 
ment of their characters. Conspicuously at the close of the 
Introduction in the first edition of the work, and in all subse- 
quent editions, occur these words: * I am convinced that Nat- 
ural Selection has been the most important, but not the exclu- 
sive, means of modification.” That the work is not a merely 
dialectical performance is clear; and it is equally clear that 
in proportion to the strength of the author’s conviction is his 
solicitude to give full and just weight to all valid objections to 
it. In this respect the work stands in marked contrast to much 
that has been written on the subject and in reply to it. 

Once to leave the vantage-ground of scientific method and 


adopt the advocate’s ex parle mode of discussion almost neces- 
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sitates a continuance of the discussion under this most incon- 


venient form. Mr. Mivart’s “ Genesis of Species,” which we 
examined in this Review last July, though a conspicuous exam- 
ple of such a one-sided treatment of a proper scientific question, 
was by a writer so distinguished for his attainments in science 
that his criticism could not well be passed by without notice ; 
and, having also the character of a popular treatise, it came 
within a wider province of criticism than that of strictly scien- 
tific reviews. This notice was chiefly devoted to supplying 
something of what could be and had been said in favor of the 
theory thus criticised, both by way of defining and defending 
it. We also followed the author to some extent into the con- 
sideration of a subject, namely, the general philosophical and 
theological bearings of this theory, which does not, we endeav- 
ored to show, belong properly to the discussion, and ought to 
be kept in abeyance, in accordance with the laws of experi- 
mental philosophy, so long, at least, as these laws are prop- 
erly observed in the conduct of the inquiry. One of the first 
questions asked in past times in regard to physical hypotheses, 
which have now become established theories or doctrines of 
science, was, whether they were orthodox, or at least theistic, 
or atheistical ; and the adverse decision of this question by 
what was deemed competent authority determined temporarily 
and in a measure the fate of the hypothesis and the standing 
of those who held to it. It was to be hoped that, in the light 
of such a history, this discussion could be spared the question, 
at least till the hypothesis could be fairly tried, when, if it 
should be found wanting in scientific validity, its banishment 
to the limbo of exploded errors might, without much harm, be 
changed to a severer sentence ; and, if it should withstand the 
tests of purely scientific criticism, the same means of reconcil- 
ing it to orthodoxy would deu'‘less be found as in older phys- 
ical hypotheses. Mr. Mivart himself claimed and argued a 
similar exemption for the general theory of evolution, or rather 
attempted the later office of reconciliation, or of proving its 
conformity to the most venerable and authoritative decisions of 
orthodoxy. But he appeared unwilling to allow either such an 
exemption or the possibility of an accordance with orthodoxy 
to the theory of natural selection, for he quoted and applied to 
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the discussion of this theory the saying and supposed opinions 
of an old heretical heathen philosopher, Democritus, in several 
passages of his book. 

In his reply to our criticisms,* he wonders who could have so 
misled us as to make us suppose that his was a “ theological 
education ” and a“ schooling against Democritus” ; the fact 
being just the reverse of this, his education being in that phi- 
losophy of ‘ nescience,”’ out of the evils and fallacies of which 
he had at length struggled. Clearly we were misled by the 
author himself. Our error, slight except as a biographical one, 
would have been amended if we had referred the character of 
his criticism to his theological studies. This would have left 
the period in his life in which he acquired his mode of thought 
and discussion as undetermined, as it was unimportant to the 
point of our criticism; since, through the influence of these 
studies, or similar dialectical pursuits, his unquestionable abili- 
ties appeared to us to have been developed, and, as we believe, 
misapplied. It was the bringing in of * the fortuitous concourse 
of atoms,” and “ blind chance,” “ accidents,” and * hap-hazard 
results,” in a discussion with which they had no more to do, 
and no less, than they have to do with geology, meteorology, 
politics, philosophical history, or political economy ;—it was 
this irrelevancy in his criticism which we regarded as oblivious 
of the age in which we live and for which he wrote, — the age 
of experimental philosophy. Mr. Mivart thinks he is clear of 
all blame for speaking of the theory of natural selection as lia- 
ble “ to lead men to regard the present organic world as formed, 
so to speak, accidentally, beautiful and wonderful as is confess- 
edly the hap-hazard result,” since he qualified the word “ acci- 
dentally” by the phrase “so to speak.” The real fault was 
in speaking so at all. 

Accidents in the ordinary every-day sense are causes in every 
concrete course of events, — in the weather, in history, in poli- 
tics, in the market, — and no theory of these events can leave 
them out. Explanation of the events consists in showing how 
they will result, or have resulted, through certain fixed princi- 
ples or laws of action from the occasions or opportunities, which 
such accidents present. Given the state of the atmosphere over 


* See the April number of this Review. 
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a large district in respect to temperature, moisture, pressure, 
and motion, — none of which could have been anticipated with- 
out similar data for a short time before, all in fact being acci- 
dents, — and the physical principles of meteorology might en- 
able us to explain the weather that immediately follows. So 
with the events of history, ete. In no other sense are accidents 
supposed as causes in the theory of natural selection. Acci- 
dental variations and surrounding conditions of existence, and 
the previous condition of the organic world (none of which 
could have been anticipated from anything we actually know, 
all in fact being “ accidents ”),— these are the causes which 
present the occasions or opportunities through which princi- 
ples of utility and advantage are brought to bear in changing 
structures and habits, and improving their adaptations. If this 
is like the philosophy of Democritus, or any other excommuni- 
cated philosopher of antiquity, and is, therefore, to be con- 
demned for the heresy, then all the sciences with which we 
have compared it, and many others, the conquests of human 
intelligence, must share the condemnation. 

We dwelt in our review, perhaps unnecessarily, on the fact 
that accidents in this sense, and in the theory of natural 
selection, as well as elsewhere, are relative to our knowledge 
of causes; that the same event, like an eclipse of the sun, 
might be an accident to one mind, and an anticipated event to 
another. We did so because we could not understand other- 
wise why our author should single out the theory of natural 
selection from analogous theories and sciences for a special 
criticism of this sort ; or except on the idea that the accidents 
in natural selection were supposed by him to be exceptional, 
and of the type which Democritus is reputed to have put in the 
place of intelligent design, or on the throne of Nous. We did 
not, as Mr. Mivart imagines, think him “ ignorant that the 
various phenomena which we observe in nature have their re- 
spective phenomenal antecedents,” nor suppose that he “ held 
the opinion that phenomena of variation, etc., are not deter- 
mined by definite, invariable, physical antecedents.” We only 
thought that, knowing better,— knowing that “ natural selec- 
tion,” like every other physical theory, dealt with physical 
causes and their laws, — he was unjust and inconsistent in con- 
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demning the employment of it, as a leading or prominent 
cause, in explanation of the phenomena of the organic world, 
in the manner in which he did; except on the hypothesis, 
which we repudiated in behalf of experimental philosophy, 
but without positively attributing it to him, — the hypothesis of 
absolute accidents. It was inconsistency and irrelevancy which 
we meant to attribute to him. 

That he supposed absolute accidents to be meant in the 
ancient atheistical philosophy appeared from a passage in 
his chapter on theology and evolution (p. 276), in which he 
speaks of the kind of action we might expect in physical 
nature from a theistic point of view, as an action “ which is 
orderly, which disaccords with the action of blind chance and 
with the ‘ fortuitous concourse of atoms’ of Democritus.” But 
in his reply to us he repudiates the idea that this old philoso- 
phy held events to be accidental in the strict sense ; and he 
further says of us that we “ know very well that Democritus 
and Empedocles and their school no more held phenomena to 
be undetermined or unpreceded by other phenomena than do 
their successors at the present day.” We are far from being 
so well informed, or willing to accept this as a statement of 
our views. For, in the first place, the terms “‘ undetermined ” 
and “ unpreceded ” are not quite synonymous. Moreover, so 
far as phenomena are determined, they are “ orderly,” “ har- 
monize with man’s reason” (p. 275), though in their com- 
plexity they may be quite beyond the power of any man’s 
imagination to represent or disentangle ; and, as our author 
has said, they are what we might expect “ from a theistic point 
of view.” 

Whether Democritus believed in absolute accidents or not 
we do not know. Little is really known of his opinions in this 
respect. The question has been disputed, but not decided. All 
his works are lost, except a few quoted sentences and maxims. 
He is in a peculiarly exposed condition for an attack from any 
one disposed to be his opponent. His teachings, probably 
already sufficiently garbled, are unprotected by contexts, or by 
the scruples an opponent might feel about them in assigning 
to him his place in the history of speculation. It is very 
likely that he did not hold to such accidents as occurring in 
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the course of nature; thongh it is very doubtful whether he 
was so thoroughly convinced as his “ successors of the present 
day ”’ are of the universality of the “law of causation,” or that 
every event must have determinant antecedents. The concep- 
tion of cause, as based by experimental science on the elemen- 
tary invariable orders of phenomenal successions, is altogether 
too precise and abstract for the apprehension of a mind un- 
trained by scientific studies, even at the present day. How 
much more so must it have been when among the old Ionian 
philosophers the first crude conceptions of science were being 
fashioned by attempts at discovering the physical bond of union 
and the inchoate form of nature, regarded as a universe. It is 
an anachronism to speak of these philosophers as materialists 
and atheists, since the distinctions and questions which could 
make such a classification intelligible had not yet been pro- 
posed. And it is equally an anachronism to attribute even to 
later thinkers like Democritus such a conception of physical 
causation as only the latest and maturest products of scien- 
tific thought have rendered definite. 

There can be no antithesis in the problem of the beginning 
of the world between accident and law, or accident and the 
orderly movements which imply determinant antecedents. 
The real antithesis is between accident and miracle, or acci- 
dent and the extraordinary action of pre-existent designing 
intelligence ; and in this relation Accident can only have an 
absolute meaning, equivalent in fact to Destiny or Fate, when 
unintelligible. Unintelligible Destiny or “blind chance” is 
directly opposed to the intelligible Destiny which is the princi- 
ple of “law” in nature; though these have often been con- 
founded as equally fatalistic and atheistical. Our author, how- 
ever, does not confound them; for he has said that the latter 
is what we might expect from a theistic point of view. It is 
altogether likely, however, that the Democritus to whom the 
former meaning could be attributed as a characteristic one is 
not the real thinker, but is a myth; or is rather the orthodox 
lay-figure of atheism of the theological studio. 

The reputation for atheism which the real Democritus doubt- 
less had, may have come from a cause which has often pro- 
duced it in the history of physiwal science. He invented a 
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theory of atoms, with which he attempted physical explanations 
quite in advance of previous speculations. And the invention 
of physical hypotheses has often been regarded as an invasion 
of the province and jurisdiction of divine power and a first 
cause. For men rarely allow the explanation of any impor- 
tant effect in nature to remain an open question. If observed 
or carefully inferred physical causes do not suffice, invisible or 
even spiritual ones are invented; and thus the ground is pre- 
occupied and closed against the inquiries of the physical phi- 
losopher. It is probably the general direction or tendency of 
these inquiries, rather than any positive positions or results at 
which they may arrive, which puts the physical philosopher in 
an apparently irreligious attitude. For in following out the 
consequences of physical hypotheses into the details of natural 
phenomena, reasoning from supposed causes to their effects, 
his interests and his modes of thought are the reverse of those 
of mankind in general, and of the religious mind. He appears 
to turn his back on divinity, and though seeking to approach 
nearer the first cause, or the total order of nature, his aspect of 
looking downward from a proximate principle through a natural 
order appears to the popular view to be darkened by a sombre 
shadow. The theory of universal gravitation was condemned 
on this account for impiety by even so liberal and enlightened a 
thinker as Leibnitz. This seems very strange to us now, since 
the law of gravitation is almost as familiar as fire, or even grav- 
ity itself. When in ancient times any one had burnt his fin- 
gers, or been bruised by a fall, one did not, except perhaps in 
sarly childhood, attribute the harm to a person, a spirit, or a 
god, but to the qualities of fire or gravity; yet the sounds of 
the thunder were still referred by him directly to Zeus. We 
all remember how in the “ Clouds” of Aristophanes the 
comic poet puts impiety in the mouth of Socrates, or the 
doctrine that Zeus does not exist, and that it is ethereal 
Vortex, reigning in his stead, which drives the clouds and 
makes them rain and thunder. Such a view of physical in- 
quiries is not confined to comic poets or their audiences. The 
meteorological sophists of that day were in very much the 
same position as the Darwinian evolutionists of the present 
time. 
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However important it may be to bear these considerations in 
mind, there is, as we have said, no more occasion for it with 
reference to the theory of natural selection than with reference, 
to many other analogous theories, not only in physical science, 
like those of meteorology and geology (including the theory of 
evolution), but also in sociologics l’science, like theories of po- 
litical economy, and those theories of history which explain 
the growth of institutions, governments, and national charac- 
teristics. The comparison of the continuous order in time, and 
the total aspect of the organic world at any period, to the pro- 
gressive changes and the particular aspect at any time of 
the weather, will, doubtless, strike many minds as inapt, since 
the latter phenomena are the type to us of indetermination 
and ehance, while the former present to us the most conspic- 
uous evidences of orderly determination and design. This con- 
trast, though conspicuous, is, nevertheless, incidental to the 
point of view, and is not essential to the contrasted orders 
themselves. The movements in one are almost infinitely 
slower than in the other. We see a single phase and certain 
orderly details in one. We see only confused and rapid com- 
binations and successions in the other. One is seen in fine, 
the other in gross form. Looked at from the same point of 
view, regarding each as an ensemble of details in time and 
space, they are equally without definite order or intelligible 
plan; ‘beautiful and wonderful as is,” according to our 
author, “the hap-hazard result.” It is in the intimate and 
comparatively minute parts of the organic world, in individual 
structures or organisms, that the beautiful and wonderful order 
is seen. When we look at great groups, like the floras and 
faunas of various regions, or past geological groupings, — the 
shifting clouds, as it were, of organic life, —this order disap- 
pears or is hidden for the most part. There remains enough 
of apparent order to indicate continuity in time and space, but 
hardly anything more. Perfectly as the individual organism 
may exhibit adaptations or the applications of principles of 
utility, there is no definite clew in it to the cause of the partic- 
ular combination of uses which it embodies, or the existence 
of it in a particular region, or at a particular period in the his- 
tory of the world, or its coexistence with many other quite 
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independent particular forms. But in precise analogy with what 
is conspicuously regular and indicative of simple laws in the or- 
ganic world, correspond the intimate elementary changes of the 
atmosphere, some of which, like the fall and even the formation 
of rain and snow, the development and disappearance of clouds, 
are almost as precisely simple exhibitions of natural laws as ex- 
periments in the laboratory. What, even in the laboratory, can 
exceed the beauty, simplicity, and completeness of that exempli- 
fication of definite physical laws which the fall of dew on clear, 
calm nights demonstrates? Moreover, there are in the succes- 
sions of changes in the weather sufficient traces of order to in- 
dicate a continuity in space and time corresponding to the geo- 
graphical distributions and geological successions of the organic 
world. The elementary orders, which exhibit ultimate physical 
laws in simple isolation, are, in their aggregate and complex 
combination, the causes of these successions of changes in the 
weather and the source of whatever traces of order appear in 
them, and are thus analogous to what the theory of natural selec- 
tion supposes in the organic world, namely, that the adaptations, 
or the exhibitions of simple principles of utility in structures, 
are in their aggregate and complex combinations the causes of 
successive and continuous changes in forms of life. 

Far more important, however, than such analogies in the 
doctrine of evolution is the clear understanding of what the 
theory of natural selection undertakes to explain, and what 
is the precise and essential nature of its supposed action. 
There appears to be much confusion on this subject, arising 
probably from the influence of preconceived opinions concern- 
ing the nature, both of the matters explained and the mode of 
explanation, or on the nature of the changes which take place 
in species and the relations of them to this cause. These would 
seem, at first sight, very simple matters for conception, and 
difficult only in the evidences and the adequacy of the explana- 
tion. Such appeared, and still appears, to be the opinion of 
our author. Perhaps the best way to make a difficult theory 
plain is the negative one of correcting the misconceptions of it 
as they arise. This is what we attempted in our review with 
reference to the character of the variations from which nature 
normally and for the most part selects. But new difficulties 
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have emerged in Mr. Mivart’s later writings which deserve con- 
sideration. In his answer to Professor Huxley,in the January 
number of the “‘ Contemporary Review ” (p. 170), he says of 
the theory of natural selection, “ That the benefit of the indi- 
vidual in the struggle for life was announced as the one deter- 
mining agent, fixing slight beneficial variations into enduring 
characters,” for which he thinks it quite incompetent. And 
again, in reply to us (p. 453), he speaks of “ The origin, not, 
of course, of slight variations, but of the fixing of these in defi- 
nite lines and grooves”; and this origin, he believes, cannot 
be natural selection. And we believe that his conclusions are 
right! That is, if the more obvious meaning of these expres- 
sions are their real ones. They appear to mean that natural 
selection will not account for the unvarying continuance in 
succeeding generations of simple changes made accidentally in 
individual structures (whether the change be large or small), 
or will not account for the direct conversion of a simple change 
in a parent into a permanent alteration of its offspring. Such 
is the apparent meaning of these expressions, but they might 
possibly be taken as loose expressions of the opinion that this 
cause will not account for permanent changes in the average 
characters, or mid-points, about which variations oscillate ; 
and, in this case, we believe that he is wrong. This perma- 
nency must not be understood, however, as meaning that 
changes cease, but only that they are not reversed. The same 
cause, natural selection, prevents such reversion, on the whole, 
and except for the individual cases, which it exterminates. 

The first and obviously intended meaning of these expres- 
sions has let in light upon the author’s own theory and his gen- 
eral difficulty about the theory of natural selection, which we 
did not have before. They show how fundamentally the matter 
has been misconceived, either by him or by us. That we did 
not more fully perceive this fundamental difference doubtless 
arose from a tacit assumption in his earlier criticisms of the 
principle of * specific stability,” which was explicitly treated of 
in a later chapter and as a subordinate topic. This, as we 
shall find, is undoubtedly the source of the most serious mis- 
understanding. We were not aware that it was anywhere sup- 
posed that particular variations ever became fixed and heritable 
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changes in the characters of organisms by the direct agency of 
natural selection, or, indeed, by any other known cause. The 
proper effect of this cause is not to fix variations, though it 
must determine their averages and limit their range, and must 
act indirectly to increase the useful ones and diminish the 
injurious ; or rather to permit the one and forbid the other, 
and when these are directly opposed to each other, it must act 
to shift the average or normal character, instead of fixing it. 
Variation as a constant and normal phenomenon of organiza- 
tion, exhibited chiefly in the ranges of individual differences, 
is, as it were, the agitation or irregular oscillation that keeps 
the characters of species from getting too closely fived in “ defi- 
nite lines and grooves,” through the too rigid inheritance of 
ancestral traits; or it is a principle of alertness that keeps them 
ever ready for movement and change in conformity to changing 
conditions of existence. What fixes species (when they are 
fixed) is the continuance of the same advantages in their 
structures and habits, or the same conditions for the action of 
selection, together with the force of long-continued inheritance. 

This, though almost trite from frequent repetition, appears a 
very difficult conception for many minds, probably on account 
of their retaining the old stand-point. It would appear that our 
author is really speaking of the fixed species of the old and still 
prevalent philosophy, or about real species, as they are com- 
monly called. Natural selection cannot, of course, account for 
these figments. Their true explanation is in the fact that nat- 
uralists formerly assumed,without proper evidence,that a change 
too slow for them to perceive directly could hot exist, and that 
characters widely prevalent and so far advanced as to become 
permanently adapted to very general and unchanging condi- 
tions of existence, like vertebral and articulate structures, the 
numbers and-positions of the organs of locomotion in various 
animals, the whorl and the spiral arrangement of leaves in plants, 
and similar homological resemblances, could never have been 


vacillating and uncertain ones. It was not many years ago 
that a distinguished writer in criticising the views of Lamarck 
affirmed that “the majority of naturalists agree with Linneus 
in supposing that all the individuals propagated from one stock 
have certain distinguishing characters in common, which never 
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vary, and which have remained the same since the creation of 
each species.” The influence of this opinion still remains, even 
with naturalists who would hesitate to assert categorically the 
opinion itself. This comes, doubtless, from the fact that long- 
prevalent doctrines often get stamped into the very meanings 
of words, and thus acquire the character of axioms. The word 
** species ” became synonymous with real or fixed species, or 
these adjectives became pleonastic. And this was from the 
mere force of repetition, and without valid foundation, in fact, 
or confirmation from proper inductive evidence. 

Natural selection does not, of course, account for a fixity that 
does not exist, but only for the adaptations and the diversities in 
species, which may or may not be changing at any time. They 
are fixed only as the “ fixed ” stars are fixed, of which very many 
are now known to be slowly moving. Their fixity, when they 
are fixed, is temporary and through the accident of unchanging 
external conditions. Such is at least the assumption of the 
theory of natural selection. Mr. Mivart’s theory seems to as- 
sume, on the other hand, that unless a species or a character 
is tied to something it will run away ; that there is a necessity 
for some internal bond to hold it, at least temporarily, or so 
long as it remains the same species. He is entitled, it is true, 
to challenge the theory of natural selection for proofs of its 
assumption, that “ fixity” is not an essential feature of natural 
species ; for, in fact, so far as direct evidence is concerned, this 
is an open question. Its decision must depend chiefly on the 
preponderance of indirect and probable evidences in the inter- 
pretation of the “ geological record,” a subject to which much 
space is devoted, in accordance with its importance, in the 
* Origin of Species.’ Technical questions on the classification 
and description of species afford other evidences, and it is as- 
serted by naturalists that a very large number of specimens, 
say ten thousand, is sufficient, in some departments of natural 
history, to break down any definition or discrimination even of 
living species. Other evidences are afforded by the phenomena 
of variation under domestication. Mr. Mivart had the right, 
and may still have it, to resist all this evidence, as not conclu- 
sive ; but he is not entitled to call upon the theory of natural 
selection for an explanation of a feature in organic structures 
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which the theory denies in its very elements, the fixily of spe- 
cies. This is what he has done, — implicitly, as it now appears, 
in his book, and explicitly in his later writings. 

The question of zodlogical philosophy, ‘* Whether species 
have a real existence in nature,” in the decision of which nat- 
uralists have so generally agreed with Linneus, refers directly 
and explicitly to this question of the fixity of essential charac- 
ters, and to the assumption that species must remain unaltered 
in these respects so long as they continue to exist, or until they 
give birth to new species; or, as was formerly believed, give 
place in perishing to new independent creations. The distince- 
tion involved in this question should not be confounded, as it 
might easily be, with the distinction in Logic of ‘ real kinds ” 
from other class-names. Logie recognizes a principal division 
in class-names, according as these are the names of objects 
which agree with each other and differ from other objects in a 
very large and indefinite number of particulars or attributes, 
or are the names of objects which agree only in a few and a 
definite number of attributes. The former are the names of 
“real kinds,” and include the names of natural species, as 
man, horse, ete., and of natural genera, as whale, oak, ete. 
These classes are * real kinds,” not because the innumerable 
particulars in which the individual members of them agree with 
each other and differ from the members of other classes, are 
themselves fixed or invariable in time, but because this sort of 
agreement and difference is fixed or continues to appear. An 
individual hipparion resembled its immediate parents and the 
other offspring of them as closely as, or, at least, in the same in- 
timate manner in which one horse resembles another, namely, 
in innumerable details. But this is not opposed to the concep- 
tion that the horse is descended from the hipparion by insen- 
sible steps of gradation or continuously. For examples of names 
that are not the names of * real kinds,”’ we may instance such 
objects as those that are an inch in length, or in breadth, or 
are colored black, or are square, or (combining these particulars) 
such objects as black square inches. These may be made of 
paper, or wood, or ivory, or differ in all other respects except 
the enumerated and definite particulars. They are not “ real” 
or natural ** kinds,” but factitious ones. 
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The confusion which, as we have said, might arise between 
the “real kinds” of Logic, and the real species of biological 
speculation, would depend on a vagueness in the significance 
of the word “ real,” which in common usage combines in un- 
certain proportions two elementary and more precise ideas, 
that of fixedness and that of breadth of relationship. Both 
these marks of reality are applied habitually as tests of it. 
Thus if an object attests its existence to several of my senses, 
is seen, heard, touched, and varied in its relations to these 
senses, and moreover is similarly related to the senses of an- 
other person, as evinced by his testimony, then I know that 
the object is real, and not a mere hallucination or invention of 
my fantasy; though it may disappear immediately after- 
wards in an unexplained manner, or be removed by some 
unknown but supposable agency. Here the judgment of re- 
ality depends on breadth of relationship to my experience and 
sources of knowledge. Or again I may only see the object, 
and consult no other eyes than my own; but seeing it often, 
day after day, in the same place, I shall judge it a real object, 


provided its existence is conformable to the general possibili- 
ties of experience, or to the test of “ breadth.” Here the test 


of reality is “ fixity” or continuance in time. That natural 
species are real in one of these senses, or that individuals of a 
species are alike in an indefinite number of particulars, or re- 
semble each other intimately, is unquestionable as a fact, and 
is not an invention of the understanding or classifying faculty, 
and is moreover the direct natural consequence of the princi- 
ples of inheritance. In this sense species are equivalent to 
large natural stocks or races existing for a limited but indeter- 
minate number of generations. That they are real in the other 
sense, or fixed in time absolutely in respect to any of the par- 
ticulars of their resemblance, whether these are essential (that 
is, useful for discrimination and classification) or are not, is 
far from being the axiom it has seemed to be. It is, on the 
contrary, highly improbable, though tacitly assumed, as we 
have seen, in criticisms of the theory of natural selection; and 
in that significance often attached to the word “ species ” in 
which the notions of fixedness and distinctiveness have coa- 
lesced. It is true that without this significance in the word 
VOL. CXV. — NO. 236. 2 
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‘‘ species ” the names and descriptions of organic forms could 
not be permanently applicable. No system of classification, 
however natural or real, could be final. Classification would, 
indeed, be wholly inadequate as a representation of the organic 
world on the whole, or as a sketch of the “ plan of creation,” 
and would be falsely conceived as revealing the categories and 
thoughts of creative intelligence, — a consequence by no means 
welcome to the devout naturalist, since it seems to degrade the 
value of his work. But this may be because he has miscon- 
ceived its true value, and dedicated to the science of divinity 
what is really the rightful inheritence of natural or physical 
science. 

If instead of implicitly assuming the principle of specific 
stability in the criticisms of the earlier chapters of his book, 
and deferring the explicit consideration of it to a later chapter 
and as a special topic, our author had undertaken the estab- 
lishment of it as the essential basis of his theory (as indeed it 
really is), he would have attacked the theory of natural selec- 
tion in a most vital point ; and if he had succeeded, all further 
criticism of the theory would have been superfluous. But 
without success in establishing this essential basis, he leaves 
his own theory and his general difficulties on the theory of 
natural selection without adequate foundation. The importance 
of natural selection in the evolution of organic species (its 
predominent influence) depends entirely on the truth of the 
opposite assumption, the instability of species. The evidences 
for and against this position are various, and are not ade- 
quately considered in the author’s chapter on this subject. 
Moreover, some of the evidences may be expected to be greatly 
affected by what will doubtless be the discoveries of the imme- 
diate future. Already the difficulties of discrimination and 
classification in dealing with large collections have become 
very great in some departments of natural history, and even in 
paleontology the gradations of fossil forms are becoming finer 
and finer with almost every new discovery ; and this"in spite 
of the fact that nothing at all approaching to evidence of con- 
tinuity can rationally be expected anywhere from the frag- 
mentary geological record. To this evidence must be added 
the phenomena of variation under domestication. The ap- 
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parent limits of the changes which can be effected by artificial 
selection are not, as they have been thought, proofs of the doc- 
trine of “ specific stability,” or of the opinion of Linnzus, but 
only indications of the dependence of variation on physiological 
causes, and on laws of inheritance ; and also of the fact that 
the laws of variation and the action of natural selection are 
not suspended by domestication, but may oppose the aims and 
efforts of artificial selection. The real point of the proof af- 
forded by these phenomena is that permanent changes may be 
effected in species by insensible degrees. They are perma- 
nent, however, only in the sense that no tendency to reversion 
will restore the original form, except by the action of similar 
causes. 

Against the conclusions of such inductive evidences the 
vague analogies of the organic to the inorganic world would 
avail little or nothing, even if they were true. They avail little 
or nothing, consequently, in confirmation of them in being 
proved false ; as we showed one analogy to be in the illustra- 
tion given by our author, namely, the supposed analogy of 
specific characters in crystals to those of organisms; and his 
inference of abrupt changes in organic species, corresponding 
by this analogy to changes in the mode or species of crystalli- 
zation, which the same substance undergoes in some cases with 
a change of surrounding conditions, such as certain other sub- 
stances may introduce by their presence. A complete illustra- 
tion of the chemical phenomena is afforded by the crystals of 
sulphur. Crystals produced in the wet way, or from solution 
in the bisulphide of carbon, are of a species entirely distinct 
from those formed in the dry way, or from the fused mineral ; 
and there are many other cases of these phenomena of dimor- 
phism and polymorphism, as they are called. We recur to 
this topic, not on account of its importance to the discussion, 
but because Mr. Mivart accuses us of changing a quotation from 
Mr. J.J. Murphy, so that he “ is unlucky enough to be blamed 
for what he never said, or apparently thought of saying.” We 
have looked with true solicitude for the evidences of the truth 
of this charge, and find them to be as follows: We transcribed 
from Mr. Mivart’s book these sentences, as quoted by him 
(p. 185), from Mr. Murphy: “It needs no proof that in the 
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case of spheres and crystals, the forms and the structures are 
the effect, and not the cause, of the formative principles. 
Attraction, whether gravitative or capillary, produces the 
spherical form ; the spherical form does not produce attraction. 
And crystalline polarities produce crystalline structure and 
form ; crystalline structure and form do not produce crystalline 
polarities.” The superfluous letter and words, which we have 
put in italics, were omitted in the printing, we do not know how, 
but it looks like an unwarrantable attempt in a final revision 
of proofs to improve the English of the quotation. Certainly 
the changes were of no advantage to our criticism, especially 
as they only have the effect to render the antithesis, which 
was the object of the criticism, slightly weaker. Even less 
advantage, we believe, will come to the author of such an 
accusation, made without specifications or proofs. It is quite 
impossible to see how these changes have exposed Mr. Murphy 
to undeserved censure. We blamed him and our author, not 
for the use of abstractions as causes, — a use which, as our 
author says, we make ourselves whenever it is convenient, — 
but for asserting the antithesis of cause and effect between ab- 
stractions, both of which are descriptive of effects, namely, the 
character of the attractions, gravitative and capillary, which 
produce spherical forms vs. the spherical form itself; and the 
polar character of the forces that produce crystals vs. the crys- 
talline form and structure. Each of these effects (both in the 
case of the sphere and of the crystal) is doubtless a concause 
or condition that goes to the determination of the other. The 
spherical form arranges and determines the resultants of the 
elementary forces, and thus indirectly determines itself, or de- 
termines that action of the elementary forces thus combined, 
which results in the maintenance or stable equilibrium of the 
spherical form. Again, in crystallization the already formed 
bodies, with the particular directions of their faces and axes, 
determine in part how the resultants of elementary polar 
forces will act in the further growth of the crystal, or in the 
repair of a broken one; and the elementary forces, thus de- 
termined and combined, result in the crystalline form and struct- 
ure. Both of the effects which are put in the antithesis of 
cause and effect in the above quotation are also partial agents. 
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They act and react on each other in the production of actual 
crystals. 

But this point was of importance to the discussion only as 
exhibiting a kind of “ realism ” by which scientific discussion 
is very liable to be confused. In this case, the wordy profun- 
dity was not quite so bald and conspicuous as the ordinary put- 
ting of a single-worded abstract description of an effect for its 
cause, since it consisted in putting one of two such abstractions 
as the cause of the other. More important, as affecting the 
truth of the supposed analogy of species in crystals to those of 
organisms, was the statement which our author confesses is 
utterly beyond him, and as he certainly has misinterpreted it, 
we may be pardoned for repeating and explaining it. We said, 
** Moreover, in the case of crystals, neither these forces [the 
elementary] nor the abstract law of their action in producing 
definite ang/es resides in the finished bodies, but in the proper- 
ties of the surrounding media, portions of whose constituents 
are changed into crystals, according to these properties and 
other conditioning circumstances.” Our author has made us 
say “‘ crystals’? where we said “ angles,” though the unintel- 
ligible character of the sentence ought to have made him the 
more cautious in copying it. We said “ angles,”’ because these 
are prominent marks of the species of the crystal; and this 
species we referred to the nature of the fluid material out of 
which the crystal is formed, and to the modifying influences 
of the presence of other substances, when the crystallization 
takes place from solutions, or in the wet way. The fact that 
the determination of the species of a crystal is not in any germ 
or nucleus or anything belonging in a special way to the par- 
ticular crystal itself, but is in the molecular forces of the fluid 
solution, makes the analogy of species in crystals to those of 
organisms not only vague but fulse. What is really effected 
by the introduction of a foreign substance, acid or alkali, in 
the solution, is a change, not in such accidents as the sur- 
rounding conditions are to an organism, but in the essential 
forces, which ought to change the character or species of the 
crystal suddenly, per saltum, or discontinuously ; and it has not, 
therefore, the remotest likeness to such suppositions as that a 
duck might be hatched from a goose’s egg, or a goose from a 
duck’s ; or that a horse might have been the foal of an hipparion. 
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Notwithstanding that our statement was “utterly beyond ” 
our author, he has ventured the following confident comments 
(p. 460): “If this is so,” he says, “ then when a broken crys- 
tal completes itself, the determining forces reside exclusively 
in the media, and not at all in the crystal with its broken sur- 
face! The first atoms of a crystal deposited arrange them- 
selves entirely according to the forces of the surrounding me- 
dia, and their own properties are utterly without influence or 
effect in the result!” The marks of exclamation appended 
to these statements ought to have been ours, since nothing in 
the statements themselves has the remotest dependence on 
anything we said; but on the contrary these statements are 
directly opposed to the objections we made to Mr. Murphy’s 
antitheses. They might be deducible, perhaps, from our proposi- 
tion, in the form to which it was altered through the substitution 
of the word “ crystals ” for “‘ angles,”’ by supposing the concrete 
actual crystals to be referred to, instead of their species, of 
which these angles are prominent marks. But we had insisted 
that neither the resulting form, nor the resultants of elementary 
forces, are exclusively effects, or exclusively causes in the for- 
mation or in the mending of actual crystals ; yet the species of 
the crystal is fully determined by what is outside of it, or by 
causes that may be abruptly changed by a change in the me- 
dium. Hence the phenomena of dimorphism and polymor- 
phism, and similar chemical phenomena, have nothing in com- 
mon with the hypothesis of ‘‘ specific genesis.” 

Several similar misunderstandings of more special criticisms 
in our review tempt us (chiefly from personal considerations) 
to undertake their rectification; but our object in this article 
is only to further the discussion, so far as it can be done under 
the inconvenient form of polemical discussion, by removing, as 
far as we are able, confusions and misunderstandings in essen- 
tial matters. Hence we shall not dwell upon the discussion of 
what may be called hypotheses of the second degree, or the 
discussion of hypothetical illustrations of the action of natural 
selection. It was a part of Mr. Mivart’s plan, in attacking the 
hypothesis of the predominant agency of natural selection in 
the origination of species, to discredit a number of such subor- 
dinate hypotheses, as well as challenge the theory to offer any 
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adequate ones for the explanation of certain extraordinary 
structures. We considered in detail several objections of this 
sort, though we might have been content with simply pointing 
out a sufficient answer in the logical weakness of such a mode 
of attack. . The illustrations of the theory which have been pro- 
posed have in general not at all the force of arguments, or 
except where the utility of a structure is simple and obvious 
and can be shown by direct evidence to be effective in develop- 
ing it out of accidental beginnings, and even in perfecting it, 
as in cases of the mimicry of certain insects by others for a 
protection, which is thus really acquired. In general, such 
illustrations serve only to show the mode of action supposed 
in the theory, without pretending to reconstruct the past his- 
tory of an animal, even by the roughest sketch ; or to deter- 
mine all the uses, or the relative importance of them, in any 
structure. To discredit these particular secondary hypotheses 
has no more weight as an argument against the theory than 
the hypotheses themselves have in confirmation of it. To be 
convinced on general grounds that such a structure as that of 
the giraffe’s neck was developed by insensible steps from a 
more common form of the neck in ungulates, through the oscil- 
lations of individual differences, and by the special utilities of 
the variations which have made the neck longer in some indi- 
viduals than in others, or through the utilities of these to the 
animals under the special conditions of their past existence, is — 
very different from believing that this or that particular use in 
the structure was the utility (to adopt our author’s favorite 
form of definiteness) which governed the selection or deter- 
mined the survival of the fittest. The use which may be pre- 
sumed in general to govern selection is a combination, with 
various degrees of importance, of all the actual uses in a struct- 
ure. There can be no more propriety in demanding of the 
theory of natural selection that it should define this use, or 
trace out the history hypothetically of any particular structure 
in its relations to past conditions of existence, than there would 
be in demanding of political economy that it should justify the 
correctness of its general principles by success in explaining 
the record of past prices in detail, or accounting in particular 
for a given financial anomaly. In either case, the proper evi- 
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dence is wanting. Any instance of a structure which could be 
conclusively shown (a very difficult kind of proof) to exist, or 
to be developed in any way, without reference in the process 
of development to any utility whatever, past or present, or to 
any past forms of the structure, would be an instance in point, 
and would go far towards qualifying the evidence, otherwise 
mostly affirmative, of the predominant agency of natural selec- 
tion. 

We may remark by the way that Mr. Mivart’s definite thesis, 
“that natural selection is not ¢he origin of species,” is really 
not the question. No more was ever claimed for it than that 
it is the most influential of the agencies through which species 
have been modified. Lamarck’s principle of the direct effect 
of habit, or actual use and disuse, has never been abandoned 
by later evolutionists; and Mr. Darwin has given much more 
space toits proof and illustration in his work on “ Variation 
under Domestication ” than any other writer. Moreover the 
physiological causes which produce reversions and correlations 
of growth, and which, so far as they are known, are quite inde- 
pendent of natural selection, are also assigned as causes of 
change. But all these are subordinated in the theory to the 
advantage and consequent survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for life, or to natural selection. Upon this point we must refer 
our readers to the “ additions and corrections” in the lately 
published sixth edition of the “ Origin of Species ”’; in which 
also all the objections brought forward by Mr. Mivart, which 
had not previously been examined in the work, are fully con- 
sidered ; and, we need hardly add, far more thoroughly and 
adequately than could be possible for us, or in the pages of this 
Review. 

We will, nevertheless, give in sheer self-defence the correc- 
tion of one perversion of our criticism. Our author had argued 
in his book that the use of the giraffe’s long neck for browsing 
on the foliage of trees, and the advantage of it in times of 
drought, could not be the cause of its gradual increase by se- 
lection ; since this advantage, if a real one, would be equally 
an advantage to all ungulates inhabiting the country of the 
giraffe, or similar regions; and that the other ungulates, at 
least in such regions, ought to have been similarly modified. 
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We allowed that there was force in the objection, but we were 
mistaken. The very conditions of the selection must have 
been a competition which would have soon put a large majority 
of the competitors out of the lists, and have narrowed the con- 
test to a few races, and finally to the individuals of a single 
race. All the rest must have early given up the struggle for 
life in this direction ; since a slight increase in the length of 
the neck could have been of no advantage if the reach of it still 
fell far short of the unconsumed foliage. The success of the 
survivors among them must have been won in some other di- 
rection, like the power of rapid and wide ranging, or organs 
better adapted to close grazing. For a fuller development and 
illustration of this reply we must refer to Chapter VII. in the 
new edition of the “ Origin of Species,” in which most of Mr. 
Mivart’s objections are considered. We attempted a reply to 
this objection in a direction in which his own remarks led us. 
Granting that the advantage of a long neck would have been 
equally an advantage to all ungulates in South Africa ; that 
there was no alternative or substitute for it; and that the use 
of the neck for high-reaching in times of drought could not 
therefore have been the efficient cause of its preservation and 
increase through selection; still there were other and very 
important uses in such a neck, to which these objections do 
not apply, and through which there would be. advantages in 
the struggle for life, that would determine competition only 
among the individuals of a single race ; while those of other 
races would compete with each other on other grounds. Our 
author admitted that there might be several lines of advantage 
in means of protection or defence; and cited instances from 
Mr. Wallace, showing, for example, that a dull color, useful 
for concealing an animal, would not be an advantage to those 
animals which are otherwise sufficiently protected, and do not 
need concealment. The use of the giraffe’s neck, then, as a 
means of defence and offence, for which there was ample evi- 
dence, its use as a watch-tower and as a weapon of offence, 
would be raised by the author’s objection to greater promi- 
nence, and might be the principal ground of advantage and 
competition between giraffe and giraffe, or one herd of them 
and another, with reference to protection from the larger beasts 
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of prey ; an advantage which would be incessant instead of oc- 
casional, like the high-reaching advantage in times of drought. 
The use, as we have said, means, with reference to the advan- 
tage in the struggle for life, the combination of all the uses 
that are of importance to the preservation of life. Accordingly 
we demanded whether our author, having made a special ob- 
jection to the importance of one use, as affording advantages 
and grounds for selection (an objection which we allowed, 
though unwarrantably), we demanded whether he could possi- 
bly suppose that this exhausted the matter, or that the supposed 
small importance of this use precluded the existence of uses 
more important which wou/d afford grounds of advantage and 
competition in the struggle for life. 

As with one having the true “ philosophical habit of mind,” 
and distinguished from the “ scientific,” our author’s notice 
was attracted to the form in which we made this inquiry, 
rather than to the material import of it, and “as we might 
a priori expect to be the case,” he showed“ that breadth of 
view, freedom of handling, and flexibility of mind” which he 
believes to characterize the true philosopher, as contrasted 
with the mere physicist ; but in a manner which appears to us 
to characterize rather the mere dialectician. With great fer- 
tility of invention he attempts the interpretation of our inquiry 
(which we grant was not sufficiently explicit for the “ philo- 
sophical habit of mind”). The first interpretation is playful, 
and too delicate a jest to be transplanted to our pages. The 
next is, on the other hand, altogether too serious. He asks 
in return (p. 463), whether we can suppose “ that he ever 
dreamed that the structures of animals are not useful to them, 
or that his position is an altogether anti-teleological one.” No, 
we certainly do not. We only suppose that his position is not 
sufficiently teleological to interest him in the inquiry, and that 
he has overlooked many uses in the structures of animals, to 
which his special objections do not apply, and has vainly im- 
agined, that by making those he felt called upon to examine 
as few and as faint as possible (except for the purpose of 
inspiring the agreeable emotion of admiration), he has re- 
duced them to mere luxuries, having little or no value as 
grounds of advantage in the actual, incessant, and severe strug- 
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gle to which all life is subject. ‘ Nothing is easier than to 
admit in words the truth of the universal struggle for life, or 
more difficult’? — even Mr. Darwin finds it so —‘“‘ than con- 
stantly to bear this conclusion in mind. Yet unless it be 
thoroughly engrained in the mind, the whole economy of na- 
ture, with every fact on distribution, rarity, abundance, extine- 
tion, and variation, will be dimly seen or quite misunderstood.” 

Supposing us possessed by some such idea as that his “ posi- 
tion is an altogether anti-teleological one,” Mr. Mivart observes 
that we proceed “ to exhibit the giraffe’s neck in the character 
of a ‘ watch-tower.’ But,’’ he adds, “ this leaves the question 
just where it was before. Of course I concede most readily 
and fully that it is a most admirable watch-tower, as it also is 
a most admirable high-reaching organ, but this tells us nothing 
of its origin. In both cases the long neck is most useful when 
you have got it; but the question is how it arose, and in this 
species alone. And similar and as convincing arguments 
could be brought against the watch-tower theory of origin as 
against the high-reaching theory, and not only this, but also 
against every other theory which could possibly be adduced.” 
It appears that our author is prepared, a priori, to meet any 
number of foes of this sort that may present themselves singly. 
But the use, that is, all the essential uses of a structure, do not 
thus present themselves to our consideration and criticism. To 
deal adequately with the problem, we need the power to con- 
ceive how closely the uses lie to the actual necessities of life ; 
how, while we may be admiring in imagination the almost 
superfluous bounties of nature, this admirable watch-tower and 
high-reaching organ may just be failing to save the poor ani- 
mal, so highly endowed, from a miserable death. A lion whose 
stealthy approach it would have detected, if a few inches more 
in the length of its neck, or in those of its companions, had 
enabled it, or them, to see a few rods further, or over some 
intervening obstacle, has meantime sprung upon the wretched 
beast, and is drawing its life-blood. This, if we were aware of 
it, would be the proper occasion to turn our admiration upon 
the fine endowments of the lion. Or, continuing our contem- 
plation of the giraffe, it may be that its admirable high-reach- 
ing organ has just failed to reach the few remaining leaves 
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near the tops of trees, which might have served to keep up its 
strength against the attacks of its enemies, or enabled it to 
deal more effective blows with its short horns, so admirably 
placed as weapons of offence ; or might have served to sustain 
it through the famine and drought, till the returning rains 
would have given it more cause for gratitude (and us more 
occasion for admiration) for a few additional inches of its 
neck than for all the rest. Meantime for the lack of these 
inches our giraffe may have sickened and perished miserably, 
failing in the competition and struggle for life. This need 
not stagger the optimist. The bounty of nature is not ex- 
hausted in giraffes. We can still admire the providential 
structure of the tree, which by its high-reaching branches has 
preserved some of its foliage from destruction by these beasts, 
and perhaps thereby saved not only its own life, but that of its 
kind. The occasions of destruction, even in the best guarded, 
most highly endowed lives, are all of the nature of accidents, 
and are generally as slight as the individual advantages are, 
for which so much influence is claimed in the theory of natural 
selection. Even death from old age is not a termination pre- 


ordained in the original powers of any life, but is the effect of 
accumulated causes of this sort. Much of the destruction to 
which life is subject * is strictly fortuitous so far as either the 
general powers or individual advantages in structures and 
habits are concerned; and is, therefore, quite independent of 
the effects of these advantages. Hence these effects are not 


* The fortuity or chance is here, as in all other cases, a relative fact. The 
strictest use of the word applies to events which could not be anticipated except by 
Omniscience. To speak, therefore, of an event as strictly accidental is not equiva- 
lent to regarding it as undetermined, but only as determined in a manner which 
cannot be anticipated by a finite intelligence (see Mr. Mivart’s reply, p. 458). 
There are degrees in the intelligibility of things, according to human means and 
standards. Events like eclipses, which are the most normal and predictable of all 
events to the astronomer, are to the savage pure accidents; and with still lower 
forms of intelligence events are unforeseen which are familiar anticipations in the 
intelligence of the savage. To believeevents to be designed or not, according as 
they are or are not predictable by us, is to assume for ourselves a complete and 
absolute knowledge of nature which we do not possess. Hence faith in a designing 
intelligence, supreme in nature, is not the result of any capacity in our own intelli- 
gence to comprehend the design, and is quite independent of any distinctions we 
may make, relative to our own powers of prediction, between orderly and acci- 
dental events. 
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thereby limited; for though a form of life presses, and is 
pressed upon, in all directions, yet it presses forward no less 
in the directions of its advantages. 

The “ philosophical habit of mind,” which our author admires 
for its * breadth of view, freedom of handling, and flexibility of 
mind,” is sometimes optimistic, sometimes pessimistic in its 
views of providence in nature, according as this flexible mind 
has its attention bent by a genial or morose disposition to a 
bright or dark aspect in things. But, whichever it is, it is gen- 
erally extreme or quite absolute in its judgments. The “ scien- 
tific’? mind, which our author contrasts with it, and believes 
to be characterized by “ a certain rigidity and narrowness,” is 
held rigid/y to the truth of things, whether goad or bad, agree- 
able or disagreeable, admirable or despicable, and is narrowed 
to the closest, most uncompromising study of facts, and to a 
training which enables it to render in imagination the truest 
account of nature as it actually exists. The “ scientific ” imagi- 
nation is fashioned by physical studies after the patterns of 
nature itself. The * philosophical habit of mind,” trained in 
the school of human life, is the habit of viewing and interpret- 
ing nature according to its own dispositions, and defending its 
interpretations and attacking others with the skill and weapons 
of forensic and dialectical discussion. The earlier physical 
philosophers, the “ physicists” of the ancient schools, were 
** philosophers ” in our author’s sense of the term. They had 
not the *“ scientific’? mind, since to them nature was a chaos 
hardly less confused than human affairs, and was studied with 
the same “ breadth of view, freedom of handling, and flexibility 
of mind ” which are fitted for and disciplined by such affairs. 
They were wise rather than well-informed. Their observation 
was guided by tact and subtlety, or fine powers of discrimina- 
tion, instead of the machinery of knowledge and the arts which 
now fashions and guides the * scientific” mind. Thus the the- 
ory of atoms of Democritus has little resemblance to the chem- 
ical theory of atoms, since “ the modern theory is the law of 
definite proportions ; the ancient theory is merely the affirma- 
tion of indefinite combinations.” Indefinite, or at least inexpli- 
cable, combinations meet the modern student of science, both 
physical and social, at every step of his researches; and in all 
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the sciences with which we have compared the theory of natu- 
ral selection. He does not stop to lay hold upon these a priori, 
with the loose though flexible grasp of the “ philosophical habit 
of mind,” but studies the intimate and elementary orders in 
them, and presumes them to be made up of such orders, though 
woven in infinite and inexplicable complexity of pattern. 

The division which our author makes in kinds of intellectual 
ability, the ** philosophical ” and * scientific,” and regards as a 
more real distinction than the threefold division we proposed, 
is really determined by a broad distinction in the object-matter 
of thought and study, and is not in any way inconsistent with 
what we still regard as an equally real but more elementary 
one, which is equivalent in fact to the logical division of “ hy- 
pothesis,” “‘ simple induction,” and “ deduction.” These are 
not, indeed, co-ordinate as logical elements, since induction and 
deduction exhaust the simple elements of understanding when 
unaided by trained powers of perception and imagination. But 
practically, as habits of thought and disciplined skill in the 
study of nature and human affairs, they are distinct and diver- 
gent modes of investigation, partly determined by the charac- 
ter of the problem, — whether it be to explain, to properly 
name and classify, or to prove a fact from assumed or admitted 
premises. Skill in the formation and verification of hypotheses, 
dependent on a power of imagination, which physical studies 
discipline peculiarly, belongs peculiarly to the student of phys- 
ical science ; and though, perhaps, ‘a poor monster,” as our 
author says, when without an adequate basis in more strictly 
inductive studies, yet in that division of labors and abilities, 
on which the economy and efficiency of scientific investigation 
so largely depend, there is no propriety in so regarding it, so 
long as co-operation in the pursuit of truth mends the monster 
with its counterpart and produces a symmetrical whole in that 
solid progress of science which such co-operation promotes. 

CHAUNCEY WRIGHT. 
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Art. I],— Tue Fiorentine Satirist, Gusti. 


GiusepPe Giusti, who is not only the greatest Italian satirist 
of this age, but is in some respects the greatest Italian poet, 
was born in 1809 at Mossummano in Tuscany, of parentage noble 
and otherwise distinguished ; one of his paternal ancestors had 
assisted the liberal Grand Duke Pietro Leopoldo to compile his 
famous code, and his mother’s father had been a republican in 
1799. There was also an hereditary taste for literature in the 
family ; and Giusti says, in one of his charming letters, that 
almost as soon as he had learned to speak, his father taught him 
the ballad of Count Ugolino, and he adds, “ I have always had 
a passion for song, a passion for verses, and more than a pas- 
sion for Dante.”” His education passed later into the hands of 
a priest, who had spent much time as a teacher in Vienna, and 
was impetuous, choleric, and thoroughly German in method. 
“T was given him to be taught,” says Giusti, “‘ but he undertook 
to tame me”; and he remembered reading with him a Plu- 
tarch for youth, and the Lives of the Saints, but chiefly was, as 
he says, so “caned, contraried, and martyred” by him, that, 
when the priest wept at their final parting, the boy could by no 
means account for the burst of tenderness. Giusti was then 
going to Florence to be placed in a school where he had the 
immeasurable good fortune to fall into the hands of one whose 
gentleness and wisdom he remembered through life. ‘ Drea 
Francioni,”’ he says, ** had not time to finish his work, but he 
was the first and the only one to put into my heart the need and 
love of study. O better far than stuffing the head with Latin, 
with histories, and with fables! Endear study, even if you 
teach nothing; this is the great task!” And he afterwards 
dedicated his book on Tuscan proverbs, which he thought one 
of his best performances, to this beloved teacher. 

He had learned to love study, yet from this school, and from 
others to which he was afterwards sent, he came away with 
little Latin and no Greek; but, what is more important, he 
began life about this time as a poet—by stealing a sonnet. 
His theft was suspected, but could not be proved, “ And so,” 
he says of his teacher and himself, “* we remained, he in his 
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doubt and I in my lie. Who would have thought from this 
ugly beginning that I should really have gone on to make 
sonnets of my own? .. .. The Muses once known, the vice 
grew upon me, and from my twelfth to my fifteenth year I 
rasped, and rasped, and rasped, until finally I came out with 
a sonnet to Italy, represented in the usual fashion, by the usual 
matron weeping as usual over her highly respectable misfor- 
tunes. In school, under certain priests who were more Chi- 
nese than Italian, and without knowing whether Italy were 
round or square, long or short, how that sonnet to Italy 
should get into my head I don’t know. I only know that it 
was found beautiful, and I was advised to hide it,’ — that 
being the proper thing to do with patriotic poetry in those 
days. The case has since changed, with at least as much hurt 
as gain to letters. 

After leaving school, Giusti passed three idle years with his 
family, and then went to study the humanities at Pisa, where 
he found the café better adapted to their pursuit than the 
University, since he could there unite with them the pursuit 
of the exact science of billiards. He represents himself in his 
letters and verses to have led just the life at Pisa which was 
most agreeable to former governments of Italy,—a life of 
sensual gayety, abounding in the small excitements which turn 
the thought from the real interest of the time, and weaken at 
once the moral and intellectual fibre. But how far a man can 
be credited to his own disgrace is one of the unsettled ques- 
tions: the repentant and the unrepentant are so apt to over- 
accuse themselves. It is very wisely conjectured by some of 
Giusti’s biographers that he did not waste himself so much as 
he says in the dissipations of student life at Pisa. At any rate 
it is certain that he began there to make those sarcastic poems 
upon political events which are so much less agreeable to a 
paternal despotism than almost any sort of love-songs. He is 
said to have begun by writing in the manner of Béranger, and 
several critics have labored to prove the similarity of their 
genius, with scarcely more effect. it seems to us. than those 
who would make him out the Heinrich Heine of Italy, as they 
call him. He was as much greater than the former in his 
scope, as he was less than the latter. He was a_pulitical 
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satirist, whose success was due to his genius, but who can 
never be thoroughly appreciated by a foreigner or even an 
Italian not intimately acquainted with the affairs of his times ; 
and his reputation must inevitably diminish with the waning 
interest of men in the obsolescent politics of those vanished 
Italian kingdoms and duchies. How mean and little were all 
their concerns is scarcely credible ; but Giusti tells an adven- 
ture of his, at the period, which throws light upon some of the 
springs of action in Tuscany. He had been arrested for a sup- 
posed share in applause supposed revolutionary at the theatre ; 
he boldly denied that he had been at the play. “If you 
were not at the theatre, how came your name on the list of the 
accused ?”? demanded the logical commissary. “ Perhaps,” 
answered Giusti, “the spies have me so much in mind that 
they see me where I am not... .. Here,” he continues, “ the 
commissary fell into a rage, but I remained firm, and cited the 
Count Mastiani in proof, with whom the man often dined,” — 
Mastiani being governor in Pisa and the head of society. “ At 
the name of Mastiani there seemed to pass before the commis- 
sary a long array of stewed and roast, eaten and to be eaten, 


so that he instantly turned and said to me, ‘Go, and at any 


rate take this summons for a paternal admonition.’ ”’ 


Ever since the French Revolutiop of 1830, and the sympa- 
thetic movements in Italy, Giusti had written political satires 
which passed from hand to hand in manuscript copies, the pos- 
session of which was rendered all the more eager and relishing 
by the pleasure of concealing them from spies; so that for a 
defective copy a person by no means rich would give as much 
as ten scudi. When a Swiss printed edition appeared in 1844, 
half the delight in them was gone ; the violation of law being 
naturally so dear to the human heart that, when combined with 
patriotism, it is almost a rapture. 

But, in the midst of his political satirizing, Giusti felt the 
sting of one who is himself a greater satirist than any, when 
he will, though he is commonly known for a sentimentalist. 
The poet fell in love very seriously, and, it proved, very un- 
happily, as he has recorded in three or four poems of great 
sweetness and grace but no very characteristic merit. This 
passion is improbably believed to have had a disastrous effect 
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upon Giusti’s health, and ultimately to have shortened his 
life; but then the Italians always like to have their poets 
agonizzanti, at least. Like a true humorist, Giusti has him- 
self taken both sides of the question ; professing himself prop- 
erly heart-broken in the poems referred to, and in a letter 
written late in life, after he had encountered his faded love at 
his own home in Pescia, making a jest of any reconciliation or 
renewal of the old passion between them. 

* Apropos of the heart,” says Giusti in this letter, “ you ask 
me about a certain person who once had mine, whole and sound, 
roots and all. I saw her this morning in passing, out of the 
corner of my eye, and I know that she is well and enjoying 
herself. As to our coming together again, the case, if it were 
once remote, is now impossible ; for you can well imagine that, 
all things considered, 1 could never be such a donkey as to 
tempt her to a comparison of me with myself. I am certain 
that after having tolerated me for a day or two for simple 
appearance’ sake, she would find some good excuse for planting 
me a yard outside the door. In many, obstinacy increases 
with the ails and wrinkles, but in me, thank Heaven, there comes 
a meekness, a resignation not to be expressed. Perhaps it has 
not happened otherwise with her. In that case we could ac- 
commodate ourselves, and. talk as long as the evening lasted of 
magnesia, of quinine, and of nervines ; lament, not the rising 
and sinking of the heart, but of the barometer ; talk, not of 
the theatre and all the rest, but whether it is better to crawl 
out into the sun like lizards, or stay at home behind battened 
windows. ‘Good evening, my dear, how have you been to- 
day?’ ‘Eh! you know, my love, the usual rheumatism; but 
for the rest 1 don’t complain.’ ‘Did you sleep well last 
night?’ ‘Notso bad; and you?’ ‘0, little or none at all; 
and I got up fecling as if all my bones were broken.’ ‘ My 
idol, take a little laudanum. Think that when you are not 
well I suffer with you. And your appetite, how is it?’ ‘0, 
don’t speak of it! I can’t get anything down.’ ‘ My soul, if 
you don’t eat you ‘ll not be able to keep up.’ * But, my heart, 
what would you do if the mouthfuls stuck in your throat?’ 
‘Take a little quassia; .... but dost thou remember, once—?’ 
‘Yes, | remember ; but once was once,’ . . . . and so forth, 
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and so forth. Then some evening if a priest came in we could 
take a hand at whist with a dummy, and so live on to the age 
of crutches in a passion whose phases are confided to the apoth- 
ecary rather than to the confessor.” 

Giusti’s first political poems had been inspired by the revo- 
lutionary events of 1830 in France; and he continued part 
of that literary foree which, quite as much as the policy of 
Cavour, has educated Italians for freedom and independence. 
When the French Revolution of 1848 took place, and the re- 
sponsive outbreaks followed all over Europe, Tuscany drove out 
her Grand Duke, as France drove out her king, and, still 
emulous of that wise exemplar, put the novelist Guerrazzi at 
the head of her affairs, as the next best thing to such a poet as 
Lamartine, which she had not. The affair ended in the most 
probable way ; the Florentines under the supposed popular gov- 
ernment became very tired of themselves, and called back 
their Grand Duke, who came again with Austrian bayonets to 
support him in the affections of his subjects, where he remained 
secure until the persuasive bayonets disappeared before Gari- 
baldi ten years later. 

Throughout these occurrences, the voice of Giusti was heard 
whenever that of good sense and a temperate zeal for liberty 
could be made audible. He was an aristocrat by birth and at 
heart, and he looked upon the democratic shows of the time 
with distrust if not dislike, though he never lost faith in the 
capacity of the Italians for an independent national govern- 
ment. His broken health would not let him join the Tuscan 
volunteers, who marched to encounter the Austrians in Lom- 
bardy ; and though he was once elected member of the repre- 
sentative body from Pescia, he did not shine in it, and refused 
to be chosen a second time. His letters of this period afford 
the liveliest and truest record of feeling in Tuscany during 
that memorable time of alternating hopes and fears, generous 
impulses, and mean derelictions, and they strike us as among 
the best letters in any language. 

tiusti supported the Grand Duke’s return philosophically, 
with a sarcastic serenity of spirit, and something also of the 
indifference of mortal sickness. His health was rapidly break- 
ing, and in March, 1850, he died very suddenly of a hemor- 
rhage of the lungs. 
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In noticing Giusti’s poetry we have a difficulty already 
hinted, for if we presented some of the pieces which gave him 
his greatest fame among his contemporaries, we should be 
doing, as far as our present purpose is concerned, a very 
unprofitable thing. The greatest part of his poetry was in- 
spired by political events or passions of the times at which 
it was written, and, except some five or six pieces, it is all 
of a political cast. The events of his time are now many of 
them grown unimportant and obscure, and the passions are 
for the most part quite extinct; so that it would be useless to 
give certain of his most popular pieces as historical, while 
others do not represent him at his best as a poet. Some degree 
of social satire is involved ; but the poems are principally light, 
brilliant mockeries of transient aspects of politics, or outcries 
against forgotten wrongs, or appeals for long-since-accomplished 
and defeated purposes. We know how exceedingly dreary this 
sort of poetry generally is in our language, after the occasion 
is once past, and how nothing but the enforced privacy of a 
desolate island could induce us to read, however ardent our 
sympathies may have been, the lyrics about slavery or the war, 
except in very rare cases. The truth is, the Muse, for a lady 
who has seen so much of life and the ways of the world, is 
an excessively jealous personification, and is apt to punish with 
oblivion a mixed devotion at her shrine. The poet who desires 
to improve and exalt his time must make up his mind to a 
double martyrdom, — first to be execrated by vast numbers of 
respectable people, and then to be forgotten by all. It isa 
great pity, but it cannot be helped. It is chiefly your 

“ Rogue of canzonets and serenades ” 
who survives. Anacreon lives; but the poets who appealed to 
their Ionian fellow-citizens as men and brethren, and lectured 
them upon their servility and their habits of wine-bibbing and 
of basking away the dearest rights of humanity in the sun, who 
ever heard of them? We do not mean to say that Giusti ever 
lectured his generation ; he was too good an artist for that; 
but at least one Italian critic forebodes that the figure he made 
in the patriotic imagination must diminish rapidly with the es- 
tablishment of the very conditions he labored to bring about. 
The wit of much that he said must grow dim with the fading 
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remembrance of what provoked it; the sting lie pointless and 
painless in the dust of those who writhed under it, — so much 
of the poet’s virtue perishing in their death. We can only 
judge of all this vaguely and for a great part from the out- 
side, for we cannot pretend to taste the finest flavor of the 
poetry which is sealed to a foreigner in the local phrases and 
racy Florentine words which Giusti used; but we think poster- 
ity in Italy will stand in much the same attitude towards him 
that we do now. Not much of the social life of his time is 
preserved in his poetry, and he will not be resorted to as that 
satirist of the period to whom historians are fond of alluding in 
support of conjectures relative to society in the past. Now and 
then he touches upon some prevailing intellectual or literary 
affectation, as in the poem describing the dandified, desperate 
young poet of fashion, who, 
“Immersed in suppers and balls, 
A martyr in yellow gloves,” 


sings of Italy, of the people, of progress, with the rhetori- 
calities of the modern Arcadians; and he has a poem called 
“The Ball,” which must fairly, as it certainly does wittily, rep- 


resent one of those anomalous entertainments which rich for- 
eigners give in Italy, and to which all sorts of irregular aliens 
resort, something of the local aristocracy appearing also in a 
ghostly and bewildered way. Yet even in this poem there is a 
political lesson. 

We suppose, in fine, that we shall most interest our readers 
in Giusti, if we translate here the pieces that have most inter- 
ested us. Of all, we like best the poem which he calls * St. 
Ambrose,” and we think the reader will agree with us about it. 
It seems not only very perfect as a bit of romantic art, with its 
subtly intended and apparently capricious mingling of satirical 
and pathetic sentiment, but valuable for its vivid expression 
of Italian feeling towards the Austrians. These the Italians 
hated as part of a stupid and brutal oppression ; they despised 
them somewhat as a torpid-witted folk, but individually liked 
them for their amiability and good-nature, and in their better 
moments they pitied them as the victims of a common tyranny. 
We will not be so adventurous as to say how far the beautiful 
military music of the Austrians tended to lighten the burden 
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of a German garrison in an Italian city ; but certainly whoever 
has heard that music must have felt, for one base and shameful 
moment, that the noise of so much of a free press as opposed 
his own opinions might be advantageously exchanged for it. 
The poem of “ St. Ambrose,” written in 1846, when the Ger- 
mans seemed so firmly fixed in Milan, is impersonally ad- 
dressed to some Italian holding office under the Austrian 
government, and, therefore, in the German interest. 


“ST. AMBROSE. 


“ Your Excellency is not pleased with me 
Because of certain jests I made of late, 
And, for my putting rogues in pillory, 
Accuse me of being anti-German. Wait, 
And hear a thing that happened recently 
When wandering here and there one day as fate 
Led me, by some odd accident I ran 
On the old church St. Ambrose, at Milan. 


My comrade of the moment was, by chance, 
The young son of one Sandro — one of those 
Troublesome heads — an author of romance — 
Promessi Sposi— your Excellency knows 
The book, perhaps ? — has given it a glance ? 
Ah, no? Isee! God give your brain repose ; 
With graver interests occupied, your head 
To all such stuff as literature is dead. 


‘I enter, and the church is full of troops : 
Of northern soldiers, of Croatians, say, 
And of Bohemians, standing there in groups 
As stiff as dry poles stuck in vineyards, — nay, 
As stiff as if impaled, and no one stoops 
Out of the plumb of soldierly array ; 
All stand, with whiskers and mustache of tow, 
Before their God like spindles in a row. 


‘I started back: I cannot well deny 

That being rained down, as it were, and thrust 
Into that herd of human cattle, I 

Could not suppress a feeling of disgust 
Unknown, I fancy, to your Excellency, 

By reason of your office. Pardon! I must 
Say the church stank of heated grease, and that 
The very altar-candles seemed of fat. 
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“ But when the priest had risen to devote 
The mystic wafer, from the band that stood 
About the altar, came a sudden note 
Of sweetness over my disdainful mood ; 
A voice that, speaking from the brazen throat 
Of warlike trumpets, came like the subdued 
Moan of a people bound in sore distress, 
And thinking on lost hopes and happiness. 


’ T was Verdi's tender chorus rose aloof, — 
That song the Lombards there, dying of thirst, 
Send up to Ged, ‘ Lord, from the native roof.’ 
O’er countless thrilling hearts the song has burst, 
And here I, whom its magic put to proof, 
Beginning to be no longer I, immersed 
Myself amidst those tallowy fellow-men 
As if they had been of my land and kin, 


What would your Excellency ? The piece was fine, 
And ours, and played, too, as it should be played ; 
It drives old grudges out when such divine 
Musie as that mounts up into your head! 
But when the piece was done, back to my line 
I crept again, and there I should have stayed, 
But that just then, to give me another tyrn, 
From those mole-mouths a hymn began to yearn: 


“ A German anthem, that to heaven went 
On unseen wings, up from the holy fane ; 
It was a prayer, and seemed like a lament, 
Of such a pensive, grave, pathetic strain 
That in my soul it never shall be spent ; 
And how such heavenly harmony in the brain 
Of those thick-skulled barbarians should dwell 
I must confess it passes me to tell. 


In that sad hymn, I felt the bitter sweet 

Of the songs heard in childhood, which the soul 
Learns from beloved voices, to repeat 

To its own anguish in the days of dole ; 
A thought of the dear mother, a regret, 

A longing for repose and love, — the whole 
Anguish of distant exile seemed to run 
Over my heart and leave it all undone: 


“ When the strain ceased, it left me pondering 
Tenderer thoughts and stronger and more clear ; 
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These men, I mused, the self-same despot king, 
Who rules in Slavie and Italian fear, 
Tears from their homes and arms that round them cling, 
And drives them slaves thence, to keep us slaves here ; 
From their familiar fields afar they pass 
Like herds to winter in some strange morass. 


“ To a hard life, to a hard discipline, 
Derided, solitary, dumb, they go ; 
Blind instruments of many-eyed Rapine 
And purposes they share not, and scarce know : 
And this fell hate that makes a gulf between 
The Lombard and the German, aids the foe 
Who tramples both divided, and whose bane 
Is in the love and brotherhood of men. 


“ Poor souls! far off from all that they hold dear, 
And in a land that hates'them! Who shall say 
That at the bottom of their hearts they bear 
Love for our tyrant? I should like to lay 
They ’ve our hate for him in their pockets! Here, 
But that I turned in haste and broke away, 
I should have turned a corporal, stiff and tall, 
And like a scarecrow stuck against the wall.” 

We could not well praise this poem enough, without prais- 
ing it too much. It depicts a whole order ‘of things, and it 
brings vividly before us the scene described; while its deep 
feeling is so lightly and effortlessly expressed, that one does 
not know which to like best, the exquisite manner or the ex- 
cellent sense. To prove that Giusti was really a fine poet, we 
need give nothing more, for this alone would imply poetic 
genius ; not genius of the high epic sort, but of the kind that 
gives far more comfort to the heart of mankind, amusing and 
consoling it. ‘ Giusti composed satires, but no poems,” says 
a French critic; but we think most will not, after reading 
this piece, quite agree with him. There are satires and satires, 
and some are fierce enough and brutal enough; but when 
a satire can breathe so much tenderness, such generous hu- 
manity, such pity for the means, at the same time with such 
hatred of the source of wrong, and all with an air of such 
smiling pathos, we say, if it is not poetry, it is something 
better, and by all means let us have it instead of poetry. It is 
humor, in its best sense ; and, after religion, there is nothing in 
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the world can make men so conscious, thoughtful, and modest. 
A certain pensiveness very perceptible in “ St. Ambrose ”’ is the 
prevailing sentiment of another poem of Giusti’s, which we 
like very much, because it is more intelligible than his political 
satires, and because it places the reader in immediate sym- 
pathy with a man who had not only the subtlety to depict the 
faults of the time, but the sad wisdom to know that he was no 
better himself merely for seeing them. The poem was writ- 
ten in 1844, and addressed to Gino Capponi, the lifelong 
friend in whose house Giusti died. 
He speaks of the part which he bears as a spectator and 
critic of passing events, and then apostrophizes himself: — 
“ And who art thou that whirlst so free a scourge 

And pitilessly pointest to the truth, 

And that so loth of praise for fair and good, 

So eager art with bitter songs of blame ? 
Hast thou achieved, pursuing thine ideal, 
The secret and the ministry of art ? 
Hast thou uprooted first from out thyself 
All pride and folly, thou that dost upbraid 
Others, and teach the way that they should take ? 


O wretched scorn! from which alone I sing, 


Thou weariest and saddenest my soul ! 

© butterfly that joyest in thy flight, 

Pausing from bloom to bloom along thy way ! — 
And thou that goest, pensive nightingale, 

Ever from wood to wood singing of love, 
Confronted with the sweetness of your lives, 

In what a war of doubts it plunges me, 

This thing which seems a smile and is a pang! 


* Beyond the cloud that closes me, and stirs 

Within its breast the blasts and bolts of hate, 

For wide horizons and serener skies 

And for a gladder flight my spirit longs, 

Where wedded in a willing unison 

The potent song and pitying chords shall fill 

The pure air with inspiring harmonies, 

And hymns of praise shall be the sharpest spur 

To virtues which we sigh for here in vain.” 

There is another famous poem of Giusti’s in quite a different 

mood. It is called ‘“ Instructions to an Emissary,” sent down 
into Italy to excite revolution, and give Austria a pretext for 
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interference, and the supposed speaker is an Austrian minister. 
It is done with excellent sarcasm, and it is useful as light upon 
a state of things which, whether it existed wholly in fact or 
partly in the suspicion of the Italians, is equally interesting and 
curious. The poem was written in 1847, when the Italians were 
everywhere aspiring to national independence and self-govern- 
ment, and their rulers were conceding privileges while secretly 
leaguing with Austria to’ continue the old order of an Italy 
divided among many small tyrants. The reader will readily 
believe that our English is not as good as the Italian. 


“INSTRUCTIONS TO AN EMISSARY. 


“ You will go into Italy : you have here 
Your passport and your letters of exchange ; 
You travel as a count, it would appear, 
Going for pleasure and a little change ; 
Once there you play the rodomont, the queer 
Crack-brain good fellow, idle gamester, strange 
Spendthrift and madcap. Give yourself full swing ; 
People are taken with that kind of thing. 


“When you behold — and it will happen so — 
The birds flock down about the net, be wary ; 
Talk from a warm and open heart, and show 
Yourself with everybody bold and merry. 
The North ’s a dungeon, say, a waste of snow, 
The very house and home of January, 
Compared with that fair garden of the earth, 
Beautitul, free, and full of life and mirth. 


“ And throwing in your discourse this word /ree, 
Just to fill up, and as by accident, 
Look round among your listeners, and see 
If it has had at all the effect you meant ; 
Beat a retreat if it fails, carelessly 
Talking of this and that; but in the event 
Some one is taken with it, never fear, 
Push boldly forward, for the road is clear. 


* Be bold and shrewd ; and do not be too quick, 
As some are, and plunge headlong on your prey, 
When if the snare shall happen not to stick, 
Your uproar frightens all the rest away ; 
To take your hare by carriage is thé trick; 
Make a wide circle, do not mind delay ; 
Experiment and work in silence ; scheme 
With that wise prudence that shall folly seem.” 
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The minister bids the emissary, “ Turn me into a jest; say 
I’m sleepy and begin to dote ; invent what lies you will, I give 
you carte-blanche. 


“ Of governments down yonder say this, too, 
At the cafés and theatres ; indeed 
For this, I’ve made a little sign for you 
Upon your passport that the wise will read 
For an express command to let you do 
Whatever you think best, and take no heed.” 


Then the emissary is instructed to make himself centre of 
the party of extremes, and in different companies to pity the 
country, to laugh at moderate progress as a sham, and to say 
that the concessions of the local governments are merely ruses 
to pacify and delude the people, — as in great part they were, 
though Giusti and his party did not believe so. The instruc- 
tions to the emissary conclude with the charge to 


‘ Seatter Republican ideas, and say 
That all the rich and all the well-to-do 
Use common people hardly better, nay, 
Worse, than their dogs ; and add some hard words, too, 
Declare that bread ’s the question of the day, 
And that the communists alone are true ; 
And that the foes of the agrarian cause 
Waste more than half of all by wicked laws.” 


Then, he tells him, when the storm begins to blow, and the 
pockets of the people feel its effect, and the mob grows hungry, 
to contrive that there shall be some sort of outbreak, with a bit 
of pillage, — 


“So that the kings down there, pushed to the wall, 
For congresses and bayonets shall call. 


“Tf you should have occasion to spend, spend, 
The money won't be wasted ; there must be 
Policemen in retirement, spies without end, 
Shameless and penniless; buy, you are free. 
If destiny should be so much your friend 
That you could shake a throne or two for me, 
Pour me out treasures. I shall be content ; 
My gains will be at least seven cent per cent. 


“ Q, in the event the inconstant goddess frown, 
Let me know instantly when you are caught 
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A thunderbolt shall burst upon your crown, 
And you become a martyr on the spot. 
As minister I turn all upside down, 
Our government disowns you as it ought. 
And so the cake is turned upon the fire, 
And we can use you next as we desire. 


“Tn order not to awaken any fear 
In the post-oflice, *tis my plan that you 
Shall always correspond with liberals here ; 

Don’t doubt but I shall hear of all you do. 
. .. +’s a Republican known far and near ; 

I have n’t another spy that’s half as true! 
You understand, and I need say no more ; 
Lucky for you if you get me up a war!” 


We get the flavor of this, at least the literary flavor, the 
satire, and the irony, but it inevitably falls somewhat cold 
upon us, because it had its origin in a condition of things 
which, though historical, are so opposed to all our own experi- 
ence that they are hard to be imagined. Yet we can fancy the 
effect such a poem must have had at the time when it was 
written upon a people who felt in the midst of their aspirations 
some disturbing element from without, and believed this to be 
espionage and Austrian interference. If the poem had also 
to be passed about secretly from one hand to another, its enjoy- 
ment must have been still keener; but strip it of all these 
costly and melancholy advantages, and it is still a piece of 
subtle and polished satire. 

Most of Giusti’s poems, however, are written in moods and 
manners very different from this; there is sparkle and dash 
in the movement, as well as the thought, which we cannot 
reproduce, and in giving another poem we can only hope to 
‘show something of his varying manner. Some foreigner, 
Lamartine, we think, called Italy the Land of the Deady— 
whereupon Giusti responded with a poem of that title, ad- 
dressed to his friend Gino Capponi : — 


“THE LAND OF THE DEAD. 


“’Mongst us phantoms of Italians, — 
Mummies even from our birth, — 
The very babies’ nurses 


Help to put them under earth. 
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“°T is a waste of holy water 
When we ’re taken to the font: 
They that make us pay for burial 
Swindle us to that amount. 


“In appearance we ’re constructed 
Much like Adam’s other sons, — 
Seem of flesh and blood, but really 

We are nothing but dry bones. 


“ O deluded apparitions, 
What do you do among men ? 
Be resigned to fate, and vanish 
Back into the Past again ! 


“ Ah! of a perished people 
What boots now the brilliant story ? 
Why should skeletons be bothering 
About liberty and glory ? 


“ Why deck this funeral service 
With such pomp of torch and flower ? 
Let us, without more palaver, 


Growl this requiem of ours.” 


And so the poet recounts the Italian names distinguished in 
modern literature, and describes the intellectual activity that 
prevails in this Land of the Dead. Then he turns to the in- 
numerable visitors of Italy : — 


“ O you people hailed down on us 
From the living, overhead, 
With what face can you confront us, 
Seeking health among us dead ? 


“ Soon or late this pestilential 
Clime shall work you harm — beware ! 
Even you shall likewise find it 


Foul and poisonous graveyard air. 


“ O ye grim, sepulchral friars, 
Ye inquisitorial ghouls, 
Lay down, lay down forever, 

The ignorant censor’s tools. 


“ This wretched gift of thinking, 
O ye donkeys, is our doom ; 
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Do you care to expurgate us, 
Positively, in the tomb ? 


“ Why plant this bayonet forest 
On our sepulchres ? what dread 
Causes you to place such jealous 
Custody upon the dead ? 


“ Well, the mighty book of Nature 
Chapter first and last must have; 

Yours is now the light of heaven, 

Ours the darkness of the grave. 


“ But, then, if you ask it, 
We lived greatly in our turn; 
We were grand and glorious, Gino, 
Ere our friends up there were born ! 


“ O majestic mausoleums, 
City walls outworn with time, 
To our eyes are even your ruins 
Apotheosis sublime ! 


“ O barbarian Uunquiet, 
Raze each storied sepulchre ! 
With their memories and their beauty 
All the lifeless ashes stir. 


“ O’er these monuments in vigil 
Cloudless the sun flames and glows 
In the wind for funeral torches, — 
And the violet, and the rose, 


“ And the grape, the fig, the olive, 

Are the emblems fit of grieving ; — 
’T is, in fact, a cemetery 

To strike envy in the living. 


“ Well, in fine, O brother corpses, 
Let them pipe on as they like ; 
Let us see on whom hereafter 
Such a death as ours shall strike ! 


“’Mongst the anthems of the function 
Is not Dies Ire? Nay, 
In all the days to come yet, 


9” 


Shall there be no Judgment Day ? 
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In a vein of similar irony, the greater part of Giusti’s politi- 
cal poems are written, and none of them is wanting in point and 
bitterness, even to a foreigner who must necessarily lose some- 
thing of their point and the tang of their local expressions. 
It was the habit of the satirist, who at least loved the people’s 
quaintness and originality — and perhaps this is as much de- 
mocracy as we ought to demand of a poet — it was Giusti’s 
habit to replenish his vocabulary from the fountains of the 
popular speech. By this means he gave his satires a racy local 
flavor ; and though he cannot be said to have written dialect, 
since Tuscan is the Italian language, he gained by these words 
and phrases the frankness and fineness of dialect. The experi- 
ment would probably fail in English, from the commonness and 
poverty of our colloquialisms ; slang not being at all the kind 
of thing that Giusti used, and we having only slang instead of 
dialect. 

Giusti had so much gentleness, sweetness, and meekness in 
his heart, that we do not like to leave the impression of him 
as a satirist last upon the reader. Rather let us close our 
meagre notices of his genius with the beautiful little poem, said 
to be the last he wrote, as he passed his days in the slow death 
of the consumptive. It is called 


“A PRAYER. 


“ For the spirit confused 
With misgiving and with sorrow, 
Let me, my Saviour, borrow 
The light of faith from thee. 
O lift from it the burden 
That bows it down before thee. 
With sighs and with weeping 
I commend myself to thee ; 
My faded life, thou knowest, 
Little by little is wasted 
Like wax before the fire, 
Like snow-wreaths in the sun. 
And for the soul that panteth 
For its refuge in thy bosom, 
Break, thou, the ties, my Saviour, 
That hinder it from thee.” 


W. D. Howe ts. 
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Art. II]. — Tue PoreticaL Works oF THE Rev. Georce CRABBE. 


CrabsBe’s first appearance before the public was in the iron 
age of letters, when a poor author thought himself compara- 
tively lucky to be a “bookseller’s hack.” It was better to 
shiver in a garret in his “ tattered nightgown and the breeches 
of a heathen philosopher,” than to wait for hours in an ante- 
chamber with a dedication, on the chance that a noble Mecenas 
might bestow a gratuity, or, rather,an alms. The Muse found 
Crabbe as she did Scroggen, “ stretched beneath a rug,” and 
watched him as he went shabby and hungry to the shops of 
booksellers, and to the doors of great people. He was at last 
fortunate enough to attract the notice of Edmund Burke, who 
persuaded him to take orders, and placed him in a comfortable 
nook in the Church. 


“Give poets claret, they grow idle soon.” 


So sang’ Crabbe, and so he did. He put aside authorship and 
disappeared in the obscurity of village life. After an eclipse 
of twenty-two years,—from 1785 to 1807, only remembered 
by one or two passages in the “ Elegant Extracts,” a collection 
of English poetry which some of our older readers will recol- 
lect in every family who considered books a necessary part of 
furniture, — Crabbe reappeared in a world separated from his 
former state of probation by the French Revolution and the 
victories of Napoleon. He brought his old poems with him, 
and others very like them, —a literary Rip Van Winkle, — but 
the new public did not think him old-fashioned, or his poems 
rusty. On the contrary, the young Edinburgh and Quarterly 
praised him, new editions were called for, and the comely old 
gentleman of sixty was received with open arms by the great 
writers of that remarkable period, and became a lion, invited 
to the breakfasts and dinners of the fashionable. 

Forty years full of great events, and productive of many 
books, hawe passed since Crabbe died. He was not a man of 
genius, hardly a poet, in the strict sense of the word, yet 
among the mediocrists of England, as Pope calls them, no one, 
on the whole, shows more signs of vitality. He turned out no 
first-rate, thoroughly finished work, such as the ** Castle of Indo- 
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lence,” or Shenstone’s “ Schoolmistress,” or Campbell’s “ Ho- 
henlinden”’; but his ** Tales” will be looked over with interest, 
while the “ Seasons” and “ Gertrude of Wyoming” stand un- 
touched upon the shelves. 

The fashion in metrical composition which Pope carried to 
perfection had gradually deteriorated in the hands of weak 
imitators to Darwin’s “ Loves of the Plants,” and Hayley’s 
‘Triumphs of Temper.” The revival in literature is generally 
dated from Cowper’s “ Task,” published in 1785. A clever 
lady critic has ascribed this reaction to the example set by 
Cowper, and, with the habit of exaggeration constitutional in 
the sex, has written, “It is safe to say that, without Cowper, 
Wordsworth could scarcely have been.”” It is much safer not 
to say so. Had there been no Cowper, things would have 
turned out very much as they have done. The homme néces- 
saire has less existence in literature than elsewhere. The reac- 
tion from the artificial school began before the ** Task.”” Burns, 
for instance, was already known to his neighbors a year or two 
earlier as “a writer of some good songs”’ ; and in 1782, Crabbe, 
then a medical man like Goldsmith, but unlike that sunshiny 
musical Bohemian in everything but poverty and want of skill 
in his profession, published his “ Village,” a protest against the 
sweetness of Auburn, and against those mere “ creatures of the 


author’s pen,” 
“ Borrowed and again conveyed 
From book to book, the shadows of a shade.” 


There was no such village as Auburn, except in Arcadia, which 
always remained an unknown country to Crabbe. He had 
never met with virtuous, resigned, and pleasant-spoken peas- 
ants, and the pastorals in which sentimental shepherds sang, 
in smooth alternate couplets, the charms of Phyllis or of Celia, 
seemed to him still more absurd. 


“ Still in our lays fond Corydons complain, 
And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal ; 
The only pains, alas! they never feel.” 


He thought it would be better to 


“ Paint the cot 
_ As Truth will paint it, and as bards will not.” 
VOL. CXV. — NO. 236. 4 
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“ The real picture of the poor 
Demands a song,” 


and he set himself to sing it. It was a song then new to Eng- 
land, but one that has been sung in many measures since, and 
has at this moment a greater interest for thinking people than 
ever. Formerly, the burden of the song was, ‘“ What shall 
we do with the poor?” In our time, ** What will the poor do 
with us?” 

Crabbe’s early years afforded him abundant opportunity for 
a thorough knowledge of the habits and feelings of the poor. 

Aldborough, the place of his birth, was, in 1754, a dilapi- 
dated village on the German Ocean, surrounded on the land 
side by a desolate expanse of heath, marsh, and barren sand. 
The villagers, 

“ A bold, artful, surly, savage race,” 


got their living from the sea as fishermen and pilots, and when 
Providence sent a ship ashore, 


“ Theirs or the ocean's miserable prey,” 


as wreckers. At night they took their pleasure in hard drink- 
ing and in quarrelling over their cups. Crabbe’s father was one 
of the head men, as rough, violent, and intemperate as his neigh- 
bors, but with some education and a taste for mathematics. 
He had a few books in his house, and would sometimes read 
Young — whose pious fustian was then the fashion — aloud to 
his children. 

His son George inherited the taste for mathematics, and read 
diligently the few books he could find, but in other respects 
was unlike his father and his people. He was a quiet, sensi- 
tive child, who disliked salt water and sailors’ ways; his great 
pleasure was to watch all. that went on about him, and to listen 
eagerly to the talk of the market-place. 


* Where crowds assembled he was sure to run, 
Hear what was said and muse on what was done.” 


The father had no pride in this changeling, who was always 
in the way in a boat, and determined to make a surgeon of him. 
A surgeon at that time and place seems to have been a prac- 
titioner among the poor,—a little more respectable than a 
veterinary, but with no pretensions to the social standing of a 
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physician. In the mean time his father kept him employed in 
piling up cheeses and tubs of butter on the wharf. At four- 
teen he was apprenticed to a surgeon. His position in his new 
profession may be inferred from the fact that he worked on his 
employer’s farm and slept with the ploughboy. Another sur- 
geon treated him better, and allowed him some time to himself. 
Seizing the opportunity, he borrowed a few books, among them 
Pope, whose works he read and reread with the greatest pleas- 
ure. And having arrived at the age when young people are 
liable to attacks of rhyme, especially if they have a constitu- 
tional tendency to the disease, he tried his hand at verse in a 
“ Lady’s Magazine,” wrote a satire on Inebriety, commenced 
an epic, planned a tragedy, and, having fallen in love with Miss 
Sarah Elmy, his future wife, he addressed her in endless lays as 
Mira. It was still the fashion in print to call one’s self by such 
names as Floris or Alcander, Melissa or Sophronia. Crabbe and 
Wordsworth were among the first who laid it aside. 

When his apprenticeship was served out, Crabbe returned 
home to find his father more intemperate and violent than 
ever. He had very little knowledge of his profession, and he 
felt his inability to earn his living. When a man has no confi- 
dence in himself, his acquaintances, never too ready to discover 
a prophet in a townsman, are sure to be of his opinion. 
*“ What good does his d—d learning do him?” was a ques- 
tion he often heard asked, and which he found difficult to an- 
swer. In Aldborough no concealment of thoughts or feelings 
was practised, or indeed expected, and Crabbe’s position soon 
became unbearable. This was his ** year of sorrow and care, 
of poverty and disgrace, of disappointment and wrong.” At 
last he packed up his clothes, books, and medical instruments, 
shipped in a coaster as a common sailor, and arrived in London 
with three pounds he had borrowed, “two dramas, and a 
variety of prose essays, in imitation, some of Swift and others 
of Addison.” 1780 was the year of trial. He had failed in 
medicine: could he do anything in literature? From his com- 
fortless lodging over a hair-dresser’s shop, he sent some verses 
and a petition to Lord North in Downing Street, and received 
no answer ; and then to Lord Thurlow, who answered that he 
had no time to read verses. He went in person to Lord Shel- 
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burne’s, and was refused the door. He offered his wares to the 
booksellers, Payne, Dodsley, Becket ; they told him “ the town 
did not regard these little pieces,” and ‘ apprehended the sale 
would not enable them to give. any consideration.”” Somebody 
had advertised for an amanuensis in the * Daily Advertiser.” 
He applied for the place ; it was already filled. Books, medical 
instruments, clothes, found their way to the pawnbrokers. He 
was obliged to miss an appointment, because his only coat was 
torn ; he spent a night under a hayrick in the neighborhood of 
London, because he had not a shilling to pay for a lodging. 
At last, he was threatened with jail, and poverty began to pinch 
him with absolute hunger. The miseries of Otway and Sav- 
age, the suicide of Budgell, were often in his thoughts. A 
linen-draper’s wife who knew Miss Elmy tried to warn him off 
Parnassus by reminding him of the recent fate of Chatterton. 
But he resolved to make one more attempt. He enclosed some 
verses in a manly letter to Burke and left it at his door. All 
that night he walked Westminster Bridge “ backwards and for- 
wards until daylight, unable to sleep from agitation.” Next 
day Burke sent for him, talked with him, and dismissed him 
“a made man.” He was invited to Beaconsfield and _pre- 
sented to Burke’s literary friends. Johnson condescended to 
revise the * Village,” and made a few changes, which Crabbe of 
course adopted, “ although they did not appear to himself im- 
provements.” The great Doctor then gave his imprimatur: 
‘1 do not doubt of Mr. Crabbe’s success.” On this and Burke’s 
recommendation, Dodsley published the * Village,” which was 
well received. Burke followed up his good offices by obtain- 
ing for Crabbe the position of domestic chaplain to the Duke of 
Rutland at Belvoir Castle. The tide in Crabbe’s affairs now 
ran strongly on to fortune. Lord Thurlow invited him to 
breakfast, told him, “‘ By God! you are as like Parson Adams 
as twelve to a dozen,” and gave him a hundred pounds and 
two small livings. Then his Mira became his Sarah, and he 
passed out of the land of letters. From his thirty-first to his 
fifty-second year the public and the publishers heard nothing 
of him. During all these quiet years he preached and pros- 
pered, and his children grew up about him. His leisure hours 
he devoted to botany and to making verses. At last, in 1807, 
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the desire to print came again upon him. The MS. of the 
“ Parish Register” was submitted to Fox, who had been kind to 
Crabbe in his Beaconsfield days, and was revised by him. He 
died before it was published, and Crabbe mentioned in the 
Preface, “ This poem, and more especially the story of ‘ Phebe 
Dawson,’ were the last compositions of their kind that engaged 
and amused the capacious, the candid, the benevolent mind of 
this great man.” 

Of the three poems Crabbe wrote in his first literary life, the 
*“‘ Library,” although prepared for the press under the eye of 
Burke at Beaconsfield, and welcomed by the “‘ Monthly Review ” 
as “the production of no common pen,” has little to distin- 
guish it from other poems of that day. The “ Newspaper,” dedi- 
cated to Thurlow, and published in 1785, when party spirit was 
high, and Burke with the coalition ministry had been turned 
out of office, had an interest at the time for its political allu- 
sions. We can still enjoy the rural politician, who cries, 

“ That all the courtly race 
Are venal candidates for power and place ; 
Yet feels some joy, amid the general vice, 
That his own vote will bring its wonted price.” 

But in the “ Village ” Crabbe struck the key-note of all his 
subsequent poems. The “ Parish Register” is the “ Villiage ” 
described in detail. 

“ The simple annals of my parish poor” 
are narrated under the heads of Baptisms, Marriages, and 
Burials. The “ Borough” (1810) is a still more minute analy- 
sis of village life. It is made up of twenty-two sketches, 
beginning with the church and the vicar, includes professions, 
trades, schools, inns, and 
“* The chance pleasures that the poor command,” 

and ends with the prison and the almshouse ; “ institutions” 
Crabbe could paint with a terrible reality. In 1812 he added 
a collection of Tales, — short stories on the same subjects, han- 
dled in the same way ; supplementary chapters to the preceding 
volumes. His success was great with all classes of readers. 
Walter Scott wrote to him from Edinburgh, “ to praise the 
clearness and accuracy of his painting’; Mrs. Leadbeater 
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wrote to him from a colony of Quakers in Ballitore, Ireland, 
‘*Thou hast contrived to charm us all.” Wilson applauded 
him as warmly as Gifford ; and Jeffrey devoted, in all, one hun- 
dred pages of the “* Edinburgh ” to Crabbe’s works, allowing him 
all the merit he denied to Wordsworth and to Coleridge. 
Crabbe was astonished at his popularity. ‘“ In my own vil- 
lage,” he wrote, “ they think nothing of me.” 

Bowles and Rogers, who had met him in the country, urged 
him to visit London during the season. He did so in 1517, 
and again in subsequent years. The change from the London 
of George III. and of Lord North to the London of the Regent 
could not have been greater than the change in his own condi- 
tion. He took lodgings in St. James Street, to be near his 
friend Rogers. Mr. Murray offered him £3,000 for the copy- 
right of his works. The fine-looking old clergyman was doubly 
interesting as the popular author and as the protégé of Burke, 
“a relic of an age departed.” The most distinguished people 
in politics, literature, and fashion sought him out, and foreign- 
ers of rank called to express their admiration. He was daily 
invited to entertainments of all kinds ; and the names of Moore, 
Campbell, Wordsworth, Southey, Wilkie, Talma, Kemble, 
Brougham (who reminded him of Burke, “ ready on all sub- 
jects’’), Canning, Frere, James Smith, Horace Twiss, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Joanna Baillie, Miss Edgeworth, etc., are noted in 
his diary as among the company he met. He stayed two days 
at Holland House, and his portrait by Phillips was placed by 
Lord Holland in his library. After an entertainment at Sir 
Harry Englefield’s he was presented with Ariosto’s inkstand. 
At the annual dinner of the Literary Society his health was 
proposed by Lord Lansdowne ; and at the Academical dinner 
he was placed at the same table with the foreign ambassadors. 
Sir Walter Scott carried him off to Edinburgh at the time of 
the royal visit. ‘ What marvellous kindness!” he wrote in 
his diary. “I must go from this infatuating scene.” He went 
back to Trowbridge to his botany and his thirty lines a day, to 
return the next spring to the same welcome. One would like 
to have heard what effect a modern world produced upon the 
mind of a man who had known Burke, Johnson, and Reynolds, 
and who saw Lord George Gordon’s “* No-Popery ” riots. But 
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Crabbe is entirely silent on the subject. Moore and Rogers 
could get nothing out of him about Burke beyond a few vague 
generalities. 

These pleasant visits were repeated until increasing age kept 
him at home, but contented and happy there. 

“ Those white and blessed days that softly shine 
On few, nor oft on them,” 
shone abundantly upon him. He thought “ the state of an old 
but hale man the most comfortable and the least painful of any 
stage in life.” Steele has said the same thing in his off-hand 
way: “A healthy old fellow that is not a fool is the happiest 
creature living.’”’ Crabbe died at the age of seventy-eight, in 
1832,— a year famous for its obituary of celebrated men. 

He was a bard with but one string to his lyre ; he sang the 
same tune throughout his long life. “The Tales of the Hall,” 
published in 1822, and a volume of “ Posthumous Tales,’’ pre- 
sent the same minute sketches of low character and the same 
peculiarities of style. The impression made upon his mind by 
the misery of his early surroundings was never effaced. It was 
not the imaginary and almost maudlin misery of Dickens when 
he spoke of his month or two in the blacking business, but an 
indelible scar left upon his brain by the suffering of his youth. 
Even in his London days, when smiles, flattery, and good din- 
ners were offered him daily, those ‘Aldborough scenes would 
revisit him in his dreams ; “ asleep all was misery and degra- 
dation.”” As his Muse was truly the daughter of Memory, 
when he describes a village, his mind always reverted to those 
two unpaved streets running between mean and scrambling 
houses, the homes of squalid, commonplace want. In his 
sketches of scenery he is never vivid, except when he paints 
the ocean and the open sandy commons, the sterile half-culti- 
vated farms, and the dreary marshes of Aldborough. The 
half-savage men who spent their days in cheerless toil and 
their nights in drunkenness are always present in his pages. 
He found others more or less like them in his country parish, 
and opportunity as well as inclination led him to study their 
achromatic existence, made up of shop, table, and bed, with a 
dark background of almshouse and prison. It has been said 
of him that he handled human nature so as to take the bloom 
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off; but it was rather that he selected for a subject human 
nature that had lost its bloom. 

Crabbe had probably less imagination that any man who ever 
wrote verses after the age of twenty; he confessed with his 
usual honesty that he had no taste for music, art, or architec- 
ture. His mind was like a camera, receiving every impression, 
and rendering it exactly. Those “ painted clouds that beau- 
tify our days”? were seldom seen in his sky; the bright ideal 
side of human nature that redeems “ man’s life from being 
cheap as beasts’’’ was beyond his ken. Like Lucian’s Me- 
nippus, when Mercury points out to him in Hades, Leda, Helen 
of Troy, and other celebrated fair ones, he could see nothing 
but skulls and bones naked of flesh. Hence his pictures are 
photographs in their accuracy and in their want of color. His 
realism is complete and unmitigated, not like the spiritualized 
realism of the Pre-Raphaelite school. The “ Dead Stone- 
Breaker ” is painted to the last button like Crabbe’s pauper in 
the village workhouse ; but the body of the stone-breaker is 
transfigured by “a light that knows no waning.” We feel 
that the tears have been wiped away forever from the poor 
weary eyes. Crabbe’s pauper lies upon the bier, a grim, 
ghastly, emaciated corpse. 

This is his dreariest vein. In his more cheerful sketches he 
is frequently harsh and coarse. He has often been called the 
Hogarth of poetry, and indeed no better illustrator could be 
found for Crabbe than Hogarth. Bedlam, the Tavern, the 
Prison in the “* Rake’s Progress,” Bridewell, the garret, and the 
gin-shop in “ Industry and Idleness,” might be bound up with 
his works. His tales often leave an after-taste of disgust in 
the mind like Hogarth’s plates. 

Crabbe was born a naturalist, with a strong bias for writing 
in verse. A keen botanist and entomologist, one might have 
expected from him a poem like “ The Loves of the Plants,” 
chanting the emotions of the “ love-sick violet,” the “ virgin 
lily,” “the jealous cowslip,” and “ the enamored woodbine ” ; 
but he liked to examine the motives of mankind even better than 
pistils and stamens. And as in science he devoted himself 
principally to common herbs and garden insects, so in character 
his speciality was peasants and village tradespeople, — 
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“ Fixed like a plant on their peculiar spot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot.” 

He picked up a Simon or a Phebe, put them under his mi- 
croscope,—an almost perfect instrument, — classed them in 
genus homo insipiens, species ruslicus communis; prepared 
them, and placed them in his collection. As you turn over his 
works you find a new specimen preserved on every page. He 
described their habitat and habits in a cool, scientific way. 
He had little more sympathy with them than with his beetles. 
But he is always accurate and true. He never tries to make a 
beetle a butterfly. One may thank him for that. 

In spite of his profession, the duties of which he fulfilled 
most conscientiously, Crabbe was a looker-on in the world 
rather than an actor. He was kind-hearted, charitable ; in 
individual cases, no sympathy was like his; but he was with 
his flock, not of them. Their failings lay bare before him. 
He looked down upon the struggling creatures about him, each 
one wrapped in its own petty interests with a good-natured in- 
dulgence; much as a farmer looks upon the cattle and the 
corn he expects to harvest. They were his crop; as Heine 
says, “‘ his fool crop, all his own.” He never shows much feel- 
ing of any kind, except when he describes jacobinical radicals, 

“ Who call the wants of knaves the rights of man,” 
or noisy dissenters, like his ** serious toyman”’ who trod pretty 
often upon his clerical toes. He was not a satirist. A satirist 
has an object in his attack. Crabbe had none. He studied 
mankind ; the particular specimen might be mean, ridiculous, 
wicked: it was indiffere..t to him. 

There is little or no plot in Crabbe’s stories, and a very 
moderate allowance of incident. Not a character ever stepped 
out of them into daily life, to become a household acquaintance. 
There is no grace of thought, no play of fancy. Even the few 
similes he used did not spring up spontaneously in his mind 
when heated by his subject. One can see the seams where he 
has patched them on. Jeffrey noticed this, and Crabbe ad- 
mitted it in his simple, straightforward way. “ My usual 
method,” he said, “ has been to think of such illustrations and 
insert them after finishing a tale.” He told Mrs. Leadbeater 
that all his characters were drawn from life; “‘ there is not one 
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of whom I had not in my mind the original.” ‘ Indeed I do not 
know that I could paint merely from my own fancy ; and there 
is no cause why we should. Is there not diversity sufficient in 
society ? And who can go even but a little into the assemblies 
of our fellow-wanderers from the way of perfect rectitude, and 
not find characters so varied and so pointed that he need not 
call upon his imagination ? ” 

Pope was his model in versification, but he never attained 
Pope’s exquisite polish. In Crabbe one can always see the 
marks of the tools. James Smith, whose parody of Crabbe in the 
** Rejected Addresses” is one of the best ever written, called 
him, “ Pope in worsted stockings.” He has a profusion of antith- 
esis, and a tiresome fondness for alliteration and plays upon 
words, often mere puns. His metre is frequently rough and 
jolting, and his style a “little word-bound,” as Addison ex- 
pressed it. The verse does not flow smoothly, there is a percep- 
tible effort ; he evidently does not sing because he cannot help it. 

In all his volumes, one can hardly find a hundred lines con- 
taining that subtle indefinable essence that constitutes poetry. 
On the other hand, very many are the merest prose run into the 
mould of Pope, simple to puerility, like these : — 

“ Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire, 
Was six feet high, and looked six inches higher. 
And these : — 
“ And I was asked an authorized to go 
To seek the firm of Clutterbuck & Co.” 
Others read like the rhymed rules for wise conduct of the 
Poor Richard school : — 
“ Who would by law regain his plundered store, 
Would pick up fallen mercury from the floor.” 
“ We find too late, by stooping to deceit, 
It is ourselves, and not the world we cheat.” 
And occasionally he is guilty of a line that is not even verse, 
like this one : — 
“T for your perfect acquiescence call.” 
The naiveté of his prefaces and notes, and his scruples lest by 
accident he should offend somebody or misrepresent something, 
are delightful. The 
* Brick-floored parlor which the butcher lets,” 
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‘is so mentioned,” he tells the reader, “ because the lodger is 
vain.” “TI shall be sorry if by any I am supposed to treat the 
wants and infirmities of men with derision and disdain.” In 
another note, he deprecates the wrath of the legal profession : 
“T entertain the strongest, because the most reasonable hope, 
that no liberal practitioner in the law will be offended by the 
notice taken of dishonest and crafty attorneys.” And he is 
careful of the feelings even of his arch-enemies, the dissenters. 
He had used the word “saints” in describing them; at the 
foot of the page he adds: “ This appellation is here used, not 
ironically nor with malignity, but it is taken merely to designate 
a morosely devout people, with peculiar austerity of manners.” 

And yet, in spite of his puerility, and his makeshift raw- 
boned verses, Crabbe could please Burke and Johnson; he 
amused Charles Fox. Lockhart says that Walter Scott used to 
eall for his Bible and his Crabbe ; and he was a general favor- 
ite with a generation that had Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, and 
Wordsworth writing for them. One reason of his good fortune 
was that he struck a new vein in literature. Cowper looked at 
external nature through the windows of a comfortable country- 
house. His human nature is in easy circumstances and of a do- 
mestic turn. It drops the curtains to keep out cold draughts, 
wheels the sofa in front of a good fire, drinks tea, and knits or 
reads the London paper. But Crabbe exhibits the common 
people of England as they were, and describes their homes and 
habits, too often cheerless and wretched, as they had never 
been painted before. It was something quite original in the 
language. He first introduced into literature the real laboring 
man, ignorant, narrow-minded, overworked, rough in his man- 
ners, surly in his temper, dirty in his attire. He sketched 
from the life, and not from the conventional lay-figure. Before 
his time, peasants and paupers were introduced in fiction, like 
the chorus in an opera, dressed poorly but neatly, to echo with 
becoming humility the sentiments of the well-born and the 
rich. Crabbe showed the reading class (there was a property 
qualification in culture in those days) what George Stephen- 
son, the engineer, announced more coarsely afterward, “ Strip 
us and we are all pretty much alike.” We must throw our- 
selves back some eighty or a hundred years in imagination to 
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feel what a revelation this must have been to ordinary minds. 
In Crabbe’s youth rank in England was as well defined as caste 
in India. Society, as Fielding said in “Tom Jones,” was 
divided into those who were born to enjoy the blessings of life 
and those who were born to furnish them. ‘ The rude and 
unpolished masses ”’ were almost a different race; with a cer- 
tain claim on the rich for alms when they were starving, but 
with hardly any other. They were taught, as we can read in 
the “ Prayer Book,” “‘ to order themselves lowly and reverently 
before all their betters,’ and “ to be contented in that state of 
life unto which it had pleased God to call them.” Time and 
steam and universal suffrage and other forms of progress have 
changed all that. Enough is left of the old order of society to 
enable us to understand it, and not much more. And theoreti- 
cally, as Mr. Proudhon remarked in his peculiar style, we have 
dansé plus vite que les violons. We have kept faster time even 
than the music. The ethical writers of the eighteenth century 
liked to attribute to the “noble savage” all the sense and 
goodness they thought their contemporaries deficient in. We 
have given up the “ noble savage” ; we know too well what he 
is. In place of him we have taken the laboring man as our type 
of civic and of moral excellence. That sounding and empty 
phrase of the first French Revolution, “ the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people,” has lost a portion of its merit. The whole 
people is now too aristocratic. It is considered necessary to 
restrict the signification of the word “ people” to its lowest 
class, and of “ work” to its least intelligent form. We have 
centred all the virtues in the laboring man, made an idol of 
him, as the Hindoos have of the tiger, and bow down to him 
for the same reason as they, because we are afraid of him. 

To novelty of subject Crabbe added freshness of treatment. 
His anatomy of character of the commonplace sort, the sort he 
studied, extends to the smallest moral fibre. He is the La 
Bruyére of the lower middle and lower classes. No detail 
of dress, decoration, or furniture in a cottage was lost upon 
him, and he noted with equal exactness the daily thoughts, 
habits, and feelings of the dwellers in the cottage. Nothing 
escaped him but the ethereal part. Crabbe’s power of minute 
observation has never been surpassed ; it was a kind of genius, 
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it stood him instead of imagination. We get constant peeps 
behind the scenes of human nature, and often very pleasant 
ones. What an admirable catalogue of the symptoms of ap- 
proaching age is this passage in the “ Old Bachelor,” one of 
the “* Tales of the Hall ” : — 


“ Six years had passed and forty ere the six 
When Time began to play his usual tricks ; 
The locks once comely in a virgin’s sight, 
Locks of pure brown displayed th’ encroaching white. 


A moderate pace would now my body heat, 
A walk of moderate length distress my feet. 
I showed my stranger-guest those hills sublime, 
But said, ‘ The view is poor, we need not climb.’ 
At a friend’s mansion I began to dread 
The cold neat parlor and the gsy glazed bed ; 
For home I felt a more decided taste, 
And must have all things in my order placed ; 
I ceased to hunt, my horses pleased me less; 
My dinner more; | learned to play at chess; 
I took my dog and gun, but saw the brute 
Was disappointed that I did not shoot ; 
My morning walks I now could bear to lose, 
And blessed the shower that gave me not to choose. 
Small daily actions into habits grew, 
And new dislike to forms and fashions new ; 
I loved my trees in order to dispose, 
I numbered peaches, looked how stocks arose, 
Told the same story oft, — in short, began to prose.” 
Pope has a few lines on the same subject, which Lord Hol- 
land is said to have often quoted : — 
“ Years following years, steal something every day, 
At last they steal us from ourselves away. 
In one our follies, our amusements end ; 
In one a mistress drops, in one a friend,” ete. 
Smooth, clever, but vague and ineffective compared with the 
vigorous minuteness of Crabbe. 
Crabbe’s sketches of women are numerous and always good. 
They range from the 
“ Tender, timid maid, who knows not how 
To pass a pig-sty or to face a cow; 
Smiling she comes with pretty talents graced, 
A fair complexion and a slender waist,” 
to the stout-minged old spinster, — 
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“ Who suffered no man her free soul to vex, 
Free from the weakness of her gentle sex.” 

Crabbe loved the women, although he never could see them 
as angels. A clergyman and a family physician have unusual 
opportunities for studying the sex. He became more and more 
affectionate as he grew older. In 1819 his manner to the Lon- 
don ladies was so sweet, that Miss Spencer compared him to a 
frosted cake: “ The cake is very good, but there is too much 
sugar to cut through in getting at it.” At the age of sixty-two 
he contemplated a second marriage. He was probably sorely 
beset. It would seem from this couplet that he had the usual 
experience of widowed clergymen : — 


“ O, ’t is a precious thing, when wives are dead, 
To find such numbers who will serve instead.” 


As no man can write verses all his life without occasionally 
rising into poetry, Crabbe now and then accomplished it, espe- 
cially in his descriptions of the sea, and in some tender little 
touches of human feeling that reach every heart. Age mel- 
lowed him: he was milder without growing weaker. Some of 
his best passages are in the “ Posthumous Tales.” A sly humor 


and a shrewd way of saying things, good sense and sagacity 
that never fail him, make his stories pleasant reading to this 
day ; and if he limped in numbers, and lacks grace, he has 
vigor, and could attain a power of epigrammatic expression not 
surpassed by Pope or by Dryden. Crabbe’s quaint, homely 
style is utterly dissimilar from any other author. With all its 
awkwardness and mannerism, it has an agreeable flavor of the 
soil about it like vin du pays. He is as English as Chaucer ; 
all his roots are in English ground: and if Cowper is to have 
a monument at Barkhampstead, there should be one erected to 
Crabbe at Aldborough. 

We recommend Crabbe as an alterative to those who have 
read too much of the poetry of our day. His hard realism is 
a capital tonic for minds surfeited with the vaporing verse of 
the nineteenth century, curiously compounded as it is of mys- 
ticism and metaphysics, fault-finding and sensuality. It is 
refreshing to turn from the discordant obscurity of Browning, 
from Tennyson’s feminine prettiness, from the chaotie licen- 
tiousness and affectations of Swinburne and Rossetti, and the 
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neat, nicely combed and curled little plaints of Matthew Arnold, 
to plain, robust, keen old Crabbe. He at least was equal to his 
times. The world, with its trials and its mysteries, was good 
enough for him. He “ saw it whole” and had a contented and 
healthy appreciation of it as it was; not a paradise, by any 
means, but he had never heard of “ world sorrow” or of *‘long- 
ings,” nor did he think it a merit to “sit apart” from his 
fellow-men, impatient and disgusted with them and with their 
doings. 

There are certain problems the sound man puts aside. It is 
only weak souls who brood over them in perplexity. Are not 
despondency and do-nothingism, culminating in a kind of senti- 
mental selfishness, symptoms of disease? A healthy man never 
inquires too curiously into his digestive organs, does not know 
that he has any except as a physiological fact; and a healthy 
mind absorbs and assimilates the thoughts and feelings of its 
period, and is always strong and ready. It is a moral dyspeptic 
who is troubled with a distaste for all that goes on about him, 
and, “‘ like infants crying in the night,” cries for something, he 
knows not what, and refuses to be comforted. It is always 
some Hamlet, infirm of purpose, who complains that the world 
is out of joint, and who feels that he was not born to set it right. 

We are told that our age is mean, prosaic ; that it lacks color. 
The familiar, the every day, is generally commonplace and pro- 
saic. Our age is probably neither better nor worse than the 
past. It does not lack manliness or courage; we have given 
proof enough of both during the last ten years. It is kind, 
benevolent, as never before. In Crabbe’s youth charity was 
limited to the relief of individual cases of want. Now it is a 
science of universal application. We are really busy in slay- 
ing dragons, like the knightly reformers of an early, * pictur- 
esque” period. It is true that our dragons are dirty and ill- 
smelling; they are not covered with glittering scales; their 
names are Crime, Pauperism, Fever, and the like: but the fight 
is as hard and as dangerous as any St. George or his compeers 
were engaged in, and the merit is not less. One of the *‘ mis- 
sions” of our age is a crusade to deliver our brethren from the 
degrading tyranny of ignorance, destitution and disease, and 
it is the fashion to take the cross. The war is carried on in 
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narrow lanes and blind alleys, instead of in Palestine ; there is 
no scenery and no millinery ; we do not wear the cross, and we 
go about the work in the tasteless and sombre costume of the 
period, but we are thorouglily in earnest. Look at it rightly, 
and, as Kingsley says, there is a great unwritten epic in that 
one question of sanitary reform. Some even of our mechanical 
triumphs, so much despised by sentimental poets, are not with- 
out a certain sublimity. Few people, we suspect, have ever 
seen a locomotive pass them at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
but have experienced a sensation not altogether prosaic. 

But if all that has been said against our age were true; if 
we admit that it is prosaic, vulgar, empty of all aspirations 
nobler than money-making, machinery, good cooks, and com- 
fortable houses, — “ the dregs of time,” in short, — what then? 
It is our age, and our duty is clear. Spartam nacti sumus. 
Let us try to make it better, and prepare the way for a better 
future. We shall never do it by whining about it, whine we 
ever so tunefully, or by cutting ourselves off from the thoughts 
and doings of our comrades, to ‘‘ ponder in our tents” like 
Achilles. Achilles had a good vulgar reason for sulking in his 
tent ; when the time came, and he was really wanted, he seized 
spear and shield and drove the Trojans before him. 

We should say that the time had come for our Achilles to 
take spear in hand. The Trojans threaten our camp on more 
sides than one. We have some knotty questions to deal with, 
and one of them, which seems gradually to be overshadowing all 
the others, is alone enough to task the strongest minds. We 
allude to the conflict, as it is called, of labor and capital, which 
means, if the extravagant claims the working class is beginning 
to put forth, are pushed to their logical and manifest results, a 
reorganization of society solely for its benefit, a melting down 
of all other classes into that one by the Proudhon process of a 
“liquidation of property.” It looks as if this might be the 
great question of our day: if so, it is the most important one 
society has had to deal with for three centuries. The question 
of the sixteenth was: What religion shall we have ?— of the 
seventeenth: What school of philosophy shall we follow ? — of 
the eighteenth: What form of government shall we adopt ?— 
in the nineteenth we may have to meet the question: Shall 
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society, as we understand it, and as it has been understood 
hitherto, exist at all? 

Whether we are right or wrong in our apprehensions, this 
present is certainly no time for able-minded and well-trained 
men to “sit apart,” in a state of milk-and-water Wertherism, 
minus the pistol, dreaming of a millennium with picturesque . 
costumes ; no time for the “‘ Kings of Modern Thought” to be 
“dumb.” If they are really kings and not pretenders, they 
will have clear and settled opinions, and will urge them with 
voice and pen, manfully and mightily. It is pitiable to sing of 

“ Wandering between two worlds; one dead, 
The other powerless to be born,” 
when any one can see that the new world is upon us; when 
there is a chance that a communistic cataclysm may sweep us 
all away before it, and reduce this new world to a form of so- 
ciety in which the best man, if any of that sort should escape 
the flood, could only, to use the most expressive and significant 
of modern slang phrases, do his level best, —a dead level of 
mediocrity, stagnation, darkness, death. 
FREDERICK SHELDON. 





Art. IV. — History of Civilization in England and France, 
Spain and Scotland. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. New 
Edition. London: Longmans & Co. 


To understand Mr. Buckle, it is necessary, in the first place, 
to understand his problem,— the problem, namely, towards 
which, with more or less consciousness, he, on the whole, 
strove. But this, so far as definiteness is concerned, we must 
make out pretty much for ourselves. Mr. Buckle does not gen- 
erally care to prescind matters. It is his nature rather to 
affect the cireumlocutory and vague. He leaves, for the most 
part, articulation to his reader, satisfied himself that he has 
supplied sound enough. But such articulation is not always 
easy. It is a feat generally, if out of the chaffy masses of that 
enormous declamation, and not simply borne away by the mere 
volume and roll of it, we pick up ¢ and put together a grain now 
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and a grain again. So it is, on the whole, with Mr. Buckle’s 
problem: only to express effort will it definitely yield itself. 

The generation to which we owe the production of Mr. 
Buckle was that under which the Awfklirung was stifled 
for a time; for, while Scott and Wordsworth, and even Carlyle 
reigned, the previous Humian negative was rebuked, and there 
was an affirmative fostered, if only of the imagination. The 
Aufkiérung, naturally, could but ill brook such check. It 
sulked at it. It frowned upon the themes these men — Scott, 
Coleridge, Southey, all the rest of them —chose. It horribly 
hated the opinions they countenanced, and as horribly their 
style! lt thought of Pope and Hume and Goldsmith in com- 
parison, and longed unceasingly for those purer tastes and 
bolder spirits who would write again what could be read, and 
call again “the lie” a lie. In short, the Awfklirung pined 
under its own pang,— the pang at all that was received, the 
pang at the denial of its own. All this we can see in Messrs. 
Grote and Bain, and very specially in Mr. Mjll, to whom, too, 
the generation of growth was that that witnessed the triumph 
of the modern imaginative literature, — a literature which, as a 
reaction from the negative of scepticism to the affirmative of 
faith, mortified all men of the understanding, and of the taste 
of the understanding, and drove them into the revolt which 
has been named the Revulsion. It was among such men, and 
as such a man himself, that Mr. Buckle was bred. 

But he was evidently born withal with the dream in him of 
literary glory. While it would be his, he vowed, to supplant 
cowardice again and restore boldness, it would be his also, he 
felt, to found an era. How, of course, could not at once mani- 
fest itself to him; but this was clear to him from the first: “ It 
seems desirable that something should be done on a scale far 
larger than has hitherto been attempted.” Something should 
be done, and on a scale far larger than has hitherto been 
attempted ! 

There should be return, then, to the freer spirit of the nobler 
era. There should be retribution and rehabilitation for all the 
wronged great ones whom it had been the fashion to forget 
or the fashion to decry. Voltaire should come to his own 
again. Supported on the solidity of science, the certain facts 
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of history, the demonstrations of political economy, there 
should again be heard the stately sneer of Gibbon to cause 
instantly to vanish all those insolent faiths of all those con- 
temptible recent poets, with their broken lines and obscure, 
perhaps ungrammatical, rhapsodies! The harmonious num- 
bers of Pope, the “spotless style of Hume,” Diderot, and 
D’Alembert, and écrasons linfame,— these should be the 
words again ! 

But above all, it was Bacon and Adam Smith that wooed for 
themselves the soul of Mr. Buckle. The former had exorcised 
the false, and established the true principles of the knowledge 
of nature ; and the latter had exorcised the false, and estab- 
lished the true principles of the manipulation of nature. Ah! 
these were great achievements. But could no more be done ? 
Had they “covered the whole field,” these men? Was it 
impossible to continue their principles, to extend their princi- 
ples, to complete their principles ? Was there no possibility of 
a generalization ultimate, — a generalization that would tran- 
scend and subserve theirs ; that would reduce all, even perhaps 
gravitation itself, into a high and higher unity; that would 
bring a controlling sovereign to the giants themselves? Here 
was an entrancing thought to fill the big bosom of the young 
Buckle bigger ! 

What had they done, then, — Bacon and Adam Smith, — 
and what had they left undone ? 

Theology and metaphysics (Bacon’s logic is but our meta- 
physies) had rather dreamed and fabled than explained and 
interpreted nature ; but Bacon had exorcised these, + exorcised 
and put to flight all the theological nightmares and metaphysi- 
cal cobwebs that had deformed and distorted nature. 

And Adam Smith, he, too, had acted similarly, — similarly 
in regard to the manipulation of nature. He had exorcised 
the evil spirit of Protection that had hitherto paralyzed it. 

Bacon, further, had led us up to the true principle of the 
observation of the actual fact of nature, and of the application 
and utilization of it through the method of induction. 

While Adam Smith, again, had led us up to the true princi- 
ple of the observation of self-interest, and of the application 
and utilization of it through the method of deduction. 
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Exorcism, principle, method ; must these stop there? Was 
there no possibility of carrying them further ? 

In the first place, were they wholly disjunct, then, — these 
two men? Was there no connection between them, no com- 
munity of work? Why, was it not evident at once that the 
manipulation of nature was but the intermediation of nature 
with — Man? 

In the second place, was not that the element precisely 
necessary to “ cover the whole field”? ? Was there more in this 
world than nature and mind, together with the manipulation 
of both into productiveness ? 

And, in the third place, might not this one failing element 
—and its manipulation as well — be subjected to the same prin- 
ciples to which Bacon and Adam Smith had subjected the 
_ other ? 

Nay, was not mind higher than nature, —the internal more 
than the external? Might not he, then, who brought in @, 
aspire to a higher praise than he who brought in nature ; and 
he who brought in the manipulation of 7, aspire to a higher 
praise than he who brought in the manipulation of nature ? 
Ah, but more, a thousand times more even than that, might 
not he who alone was for mind and the manipulation of mind 
what it had taken both (Bacon and Smith) to be for nature and 
the manipulation of nature, — might not he, thus already tran- 
scendently great, aspire to the yet greater greatness of com- 
bining all—nature and the manipulation of nature, mind 
and the manipulation of mind — into a single principle, a sin- 
gle generalization? What dreams’were here! Why, the spot 
the highest in the universe was still left vacant, virgin for the 
gigantic tread of Buckle! Here, both theoretically and prac- 
tically, — here were consummation. Finis, at last! Bacon 
brought in nature, and Smith the manipulation of nature ; but 
Buckle — Buckle it would be said— brought in mind, Buckle 
brought in the manipulation of mind, Buckle brought in and 
united all! The Wealth of Nations was much, but what were 
a Wisdom of Nations? 

When young ambition, in flash of its own genius, suddenly 
catches sight of such pinnacle as this, an ecstasy may be un- 
derstood to ensue to which for intensity no earthly joy can 
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approach ; but, alas! the dejection of the reaction, the dejec- 
tion of the necessary failure! And that Mr. Buckle had tasted 
to the full the extreme of either feeling we are left at no loss 
to gather from his own words. Even in his opening chapter, 
after having done full justice to the grandeur of the concep- 
tion that lay in him, after having enrobed it and enthroned it 
and canopied it with state, after having stimulated curiosity to 
the very verge by the splendors and the wonders of his proph- 
ecy, he confesses to despair that the execution will equal the 
idea. In his closing chapter, again, he sorrowfully pleads, in 
mitigation of every short-coming, “ the immensity of the sub- 
ject, the shortness of a single life, and the imperfection of 
every single enterprise.”” Somewhere in his second yolume, 
too, he mentions the rapture of the early days when he had 
hoped to * cover the whole field,” intimates a certain mournful 
sense of partial failure in — in —his comprehensiveness, and — 
majestically forbears those small enemies whom the “ philoso- 
pher,” he says, cannot always reach to “ rebuke.” 

But let us not anticipate the weariness of the end ; let us 
return rather, as is only proper thus far, to the alacrity of the 
beginning. 

Mr. Buckle’s mind dwelt fondly, then, there cannot be a 
doubt of it, on the ideas of Bacon and Adam Smith. To these 
two men — perhaps with the addition of Locke and Newton 
—he saw we owed the sober sense, the rational liberty, and 
the solid products which we at present enjoy. He burned to 
follow in their footsteps, and he was transported to find ground 
still unoccupied by either of them, — ground more comprehen- 
sive than theirs, which connected theirs the one with the other, 
and united both into its own higher and highest singleness. 
Here he would take stand ; here he would do for mind and the 
manipulation of mind what Bacon and Adam Smith had done 
for nature and the manipulation of nature ; here he would unite 
all. The demons Theology, Metaphysics, and Protection were 
still in that possession mentally from which they had been 
expelled in a natural reference. What might not mind 
become were it relieved of these demons, were it placed, like 
nature, at last, in the light of day, and were the great results 
obtained inductively in regard to its movements applied de- 
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ductively in practical utilization of its productiveness? Men- 
tal laws raised to the level of natural laws, the accumulation 
and diffusion of knowledge as scientifically cared for as the 
accumulation and diffusion of wealth; here were a prospect of 
man’s well-being and of a commonweal at last! And why 
should it be despaired of? What is it that secures the success 
of the Baconian method in application to nature? Is it not 
the fact of ‘“ necessary connection” in phenomena, and their 
reduction so to the single law of gravitation? And what is it 
that secures the success of Adam Smith’s principles in regard 
to the manipulation of nature? Is it not the application of the 
same fact of “ necessary connection” to the movements of 
human, cupidity, human selfishness? But if, with consequent 
mastery of all subordinate phenomena, the manipulation of 
nature be brought into the domain of necessity under the law 
of self-interest, in the same way as Nature herself is brought 
into the same domain of necessity under the law of gravita- 
tion, why should not mind be capable of being similarly re- 
duced into a similar necessity and under a similar law? Con- 
nection, we can hear Mr. Buckle pleading, exists in the moral 
not less than in the physical world; for man is as much the 
subject of motives as regards his soul in the one as he is the 
subject of forces as regards his body in the other. If, then, 
the latter (forces) have been generalized and submitted to law, 
what grounds have we to anticipate failure in respect to the 
former (motives) ? What reason have we not to hope as sig- 
nal a success with these as with those? In short, Mr. Buckle 
would fain trace “ necessary connection ” into the moral world 
in all that interdependent series and conjunct system which it 
displays in the physical world. He, as a moral philosopher, 
would fain know and predict the movements of mind (man) 
with the same accuracy and certainty with which the natural 
philosopher knows and predicts the movements of nature. 
His creed is, “ that the whole world forms a necessary chain, 
in which, indeed, each man may play his part, but can by no 
means determine what that part shall be.” Into this chain 
he believes to fall, then, not only nature, but mind, and not 
only the movements of either, but the express manipulation or 
utilization of those of both. And thus Hume’s title * Of the Idea 
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of Necessary Connection ” might appropriately be applied, if not 
to the actual work, at least to the actuating will of Mr. Buckle. 

This, after all, however, is very much the scope of Comte. 
He, too, leaving the particular, and addressing himself to the 
mass, would fain discover that ‘* wide and comprehensive ” 
generalization which should “cover the whole field.” The 
registration and generalization —as it were from a distance, 
and as a whole — of all phenomena whatever, whether they 
were those of nature in space, or of man in time, — that was 
the special prescript characteristic and even constitutive of the 
* philosophy ” he named “ positive.” That philosophy, in a 
word, is precisely the study of the invariable laws of phenom- 
ena ; it desires to represent all phenomena as particular cases of 
some one general fact ; and even history it regards as but the 
necessary result of the mutual action of the laws of nature 
and of the laws of man. Mr. Mill, it is true, while admitting 
Comte to insist on the fact of history having tendencies of its 
own, somewhat weakens this by his censure of Mr. Buckle in 
this very reference. Comte is free, he says, “from the error 
of those who ascribe all to general causes”; an error on the 
part of Mr. Buckle, he intimates, “‘ the more to be regretted as 
it gives a color to the prejudice which regards the doctrine of 
the invariability of natural laws as identical with fatalism.” 
It is certain, nevertheless, that Comte, in the main, does hold 
history to be a “ reign of law”; he even makes play, in the 
same manner as Mr. Buckle, eliminating the weaker element 
before the stronger, as the esthetic and moral, for instance, 
before the intellectual. Mr. Buckle, to be sure, has a consid- 
eration for political economy which M. Comte, with all his 
acceptance of Adam Smith, has not ; but, this difference apart, 
it will be difficult to find any other of any consequence in the 
principles of both. The perception of this is, perhaps, not 
quite pleasant to Mr. Buckle himseii; and it was this very dif- 
ference possibly, as regards political economy, and the conse- 
quent glorious dream of the results of fusion between Bacon 
and Smith, that lifted the Englishman almost out of sight of 
his debts to the Frenchman. 

But, be that as it may, it is certain that Mr. Buckle, in full 
perception of his own transcendent merits, would willingly 
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ignore all obligations to M. Comte that the greater may not 
always owe tothe lesser. It is thus, for example, that, casting 
his large regards on the “ Philosophie Positive,” Mr. Buckle, 
with his usual majesty, speaks: ‘“ There is much in the method 
and in the conclusions of this great work with which I cannot 
agree ; but it would be unjust to deny its extraordinary mer- 
its.” Much “ with which I cannot agree!” But “ unjust to 
deny its extraordinary merits!’? Was ever master, through- 
out the whole course of time, disowned by pupil with such mag- 
nificent patronage? But O those cuisantes words, — cuisantes 
especially to an Au/fgeklirter,—*‘ much with which I cannot 
agree”! 

Be as it may with M. Comte, however, — and let us point, in 
passing, to Bacon as the source of his “ theology and meta- 
physics,” — we may pretermit all further consideration in his 
case at present, and confine ourselves to the idea (or dream) 
of Mr. Buckle, which, through union of Adam Smith with 
Bacon, would rise from nature and the manipulation of nature 
to mind and the manipulation of mind, if not in the end toa 
generalization that should contain all. This is Mr. Buckle’s 
problem, and it is with that problem that we are at present 
concerned. 

The problem itself, perhaps, we sufficiently see now, and we 
may pass to the way he would realize it. 

The movements of mind are the movements of man, and 
where, for such distant and comprehensive generalization as 
we have alluded to in reference to Comte, are these movements 
deposited? Where is the record of them contained and pre- 
served ? Or where is the necessary registration of them to be 
found, — the preliminary registration, namely, that must pre- 
cede the ultimate generalization of them? Why, in history. 

Here, then, is our whole work shortly mapped out for us. 
Mr. Buckle, seeing well what has been left for him, would 
apply to history those methods of Bacon and Adam Smith by 
which they arrived, the one at a knowledge of the movements 
of nature, and the other at a knowledge of the manipulation 
of them, — to the production, as he fondly anticipates, of the 
higher knowledge of the movements of mind, on the one hand, 
and of their manipulation on the other, not without hope of the 
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ultimate and final result that should comprehend all, that 
should “ cover the whole field.” 

This, as said, Mr. Buckle fondly anticipates. But we cannot 
say that, as he turns now to history, he is encouraged by what 
he sees. At all events he preliminarily grumbles enough, and 
his first approaches to his theme necessitate somehow such 
unsatisfactory grasping forward and again such unsatisfactory 
grasping backward as end only — though under the inspiriting 
roll and rhythm ever of his mighty and sesquipedalian decla- 
mation — in a mere tangle of desultory remark. The writers 
of history, for example, Mr. Buckle finds to have been hitherto 
but poor creatures. One, he complains, is ignorant of political 
economy, another of law, a third of physical science, a fourth 
of ecclesiastical affairs, and a fifth of “the philosophy of statis- 
tics.” Few or none of them, he proceeds, seem to possess 
“those habits of speculation which, though liable to abuse, are 
the essential condition”’’ in such inquiries. The most cele- 
brated of them are manifestly inferior to the most successful 
cultivators of physical science; and he thinks “ not one of 
them is, in point of intellect, to be compared with Newton or 
Kepler.” ‘The most accurate investigators of the human 
mind,” Mr. Buckle declares with a well-merited lifting of the 
chest and corroboration of the mouth, * have hitherto been the 
poets, particularly Homer and Shakespeare ; but these extraor- 
dinary observers mainly occupied themselves with the con- 
crete phenomena of life, and if they analyzed, as they probably 
did, they have concealed the steps of the process, so that now 
we can only verify their conclusions empirically.” Might not 
one linger a whole summer's day over these delicious utter- 
ances, especially over the majestic grandeur of that superb 
last sentence? What happiness it is for us to think that in 
Mr. Buckle we shall possess at last an historian who knows 
everything, political economy, law, physics, ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, statistics, what not, — an historian possessed of “ those 
habits of speculation which are the essential condition!” Mr. 
Buckle, we are sure, is not one of those who content them- 
selves with mere reading for what is called general informa- 
tion; he must have been a technical and profound student in 
all departments, and have approached his theme only with the 
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accuracy of exact science. Those habits of speculation, too, 
which, ** though liable to abuse,” ete.! Is not the phrase as 
big a mouthful to us as it is to Mr. Buckle himself? and do 
we not shake our heads over it quite as wisely as he? Then 
Shakespeare and Homer! But, no! it were profanity, it were 
failure and folly, to enter here ; only its own self can be that 
inimitable sentence’s own adequate interpreter. Ah, what a 
sigh we heave, however, to think that these ‘“ extraordinary 
observers ”’ * if they analyzed,” “ as they probably did,” should 
* have concealed the steps of their process!” So that now 
* we can only verify their conclusions empirically!’ In sub- 
ordinating the intellects of our historians, we ought to remark 
here, lastly, how delightfully independent Mr. Buckle is of the 
fact that no two intellects that ever existed were more unlike 
than those of Newton and Kepler. 

Even the poets, then, —to continue the representation, — 
will not stead us, while “ historians, taken as a body, have 
never recognized the necessity of such a wide and preliminary 
study as would enable them to grasp their subject in the whole 
of its natural relations.”” But still, Mr. Buckle urges, the ma- 
terials of history are abundant ; it is only the use of them that 
is imperfect, and there is a failure to investigate them accord- 
ing to those ** exhaustive methods which,” ete. It must be 
confessed that in all this Mr. Buckle is not without something 
like seesaw,— a seesaw that procures emission for consider- 
able mouthing. Thus we are led at times to believe that his- 
tory is a blank, and that there is a vast work, an immense 
labor before Mr. Buckle in order to raise it to the general 
level ; but if even then,— though thinking, perhaps, of Thu- 
cydides and Tacitus and Hume, and all the rest of them, and 
demurring to the proposition that we have had to wait all these 
thousand years for the unique Mr. Buckle, — if even then, we 
say, yielding to the irresistible flood of his eloquence, we 
should begin to have some conviction that * the laws of history 
are unknown, and even the foundation unsettled,”’ we are sure 
to find ourselves brought short up by Mr. Buckle himself, avow- 
ing that from the early part of the eighteenth century there 
are historians, and that after the sixteenth, and especially dur- 
ing the last hundred years, there is an * increasing comprehen- 
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siveness among them.” This seesaw that there is not, and yet 
that there is, proves puzzling. Still in a sort of involuntary, hazy 
reliance on the big words, and without much risk of being proved 
wrong, we may agree that “ scarcely anything has been done to- 
wards discovering the principles which govern the character and 
destiny of nations,” and even admit, buoyed up on the grand say- 
nothingness, that, as already quoted, * it seems desirable that 
something should be done on a scale far larger than has hith- 
erto been attempted.”” -We may cheerfully allow ourselves to 
hope, also, that Mr. Buckle may be enabled “ to accomplish for 
the history of man something equivalent, or at all events analo- 
gous, to what has been effected by other inquirers for the differ- 
ent branches of natural science,” and * to contribute some- 
thing towards filling up that wide and dreary chasm [between 
the two worlds physical and moral] which, to the hinderance of 
our knowledge, separates subjects that are intimately related, 
and should never be disunited.” We are not quite certain, to 
be sure, when it is again put to us in this plain form, that it is 
not therefore surprising that the study of the movements of 
man should be still in its infancy as compared with the ad- 
vanced state of the study of the movements of nature; but 
we wish to deal fairly, we are reminded once more of Mr. 
Buckle’s animating idea, and we should be very glad to see 
the attempt, once for all, begun to demonstrate its actual ex- 
istence and function as well morally as physically. 

This is pretty much the import, as well of Mr. Buckle’s first 
survey of the field he is going to appropriate, as of our feelings 
in regard to it. The next thing for us to see, then, is Mr. 
Buckle actually at work on this field. Adequately to appre- 
ciate that, however, and the chances of success, let us first con- 
sider for a moment his object itself,and the principles with 
which he approaches it. Or, Mr. Buckle aiming to arrive at a 
knowledge of, and an ability to predict, the movements of man 
(mind) by generalization (through induction) of the facts of 
history, and consequent application (through deduction) of the 
principles acquired, — Mr. Buckle, we say, so aiming, and with 
preliminary elimination of theology, metaphysics, and pro- 
tection, does it lie in the nature of the case that he should 
succeed? The pertinence of this question will be at once per- 
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ceived ; for it will be perceived, also, that the preceding sent- 
ence names the whole purpose of Mr. Buckle, and in all its 
essential divisions. 

In the first place, we must point out that the way in which 
Mr. Buckle sets to work gives but little hope. The scientific 
demand now is, that, for any intellectual work to prove satis- 
factory, a mass of materials must be approached by a clew such 
that it will effect completeness of intelligence both as regards 
the one of the whole and the many of the details. We see, 
nevertheless, no such idea in the action of Mr. Buckle. That 
action is but a pseudo-Gibbonian, hollow-sounding, pretentious 
miscellany of remark about and about the various subjects just 
specified, but without beginning, middle, or end. The very 
generalization of history even proceeds, as it were, only 
rhapsodically, only by happy-go-lucky handfuls. 

In the second place, it is perhaps a mistake to suppose that, 
as the laws of nature were generalized from external phenomena 
with elimination of theology and metapysics, the laws of mind 
are to be generalized from the phenomena of history with the 
same elimination. To reach his object Mr. Buckle seems to 
conceive that all he has to do is to examine history. But can 
history, as it exists, be regarded as an accurately complete and 
exhaustive registration of the facts of mind? We will trust to 
the reader to reflect here. For his object, then, may not Mr. 
Buckle’s whole action be simply a mistake ? The laws of mind 
being what is required, is it enough, is it necessary, to refer 
to the past at all? Ex hypothesi, necessary nexus obtaining 
everywhere, what was, is, both as regards nature and as re- 
gards mind. For the movements of nature the present sufficed. 
Bacon did not seek these in the history of nature. But if it is 
enough to observe nature now, why should it not be also enough 
so to observe mind ? Why not place mind in the scales as we 
have placed nature? In short, as natural inquirers turn to 
nature rather than to its history, why should not mental in- 
quirers turn similarly to mind rather than to ifs history? His- 
tory will bring always its own light certainly, but must history 
— the indirect —be made all, while metaphysic — the direct 
— is only carefully eliminated ? History is not of much use to 
us towards a knowledge of anatomy; and the study of a single 
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crystal suffices for the class. Why not study mind as we study 
these? It is there before us; it can be watched, it can be ex- 
amined, it can even be submitted to experiment. Had Mr. 
Buckle but reflected, perhaps it would have appeared to him 
but a mistake to attribute in the time of Bacon the imperfection 
of natural to the influence of theological and metaphysical sci- 
ence; these were then themselves similarly imperfect; these 
have themselves been precisely similarly improved, and, while 
constituting the indispensable conditions of a knowledge of 
mind, they are really at this moment on quite as satisfactory 
a stage of advancement as the other itself! 

Is it so certain, too, that you can approach the examination 
of mind with the same expectations with which you approach 
the examination of nature? Is it possible to hope that you will 
yet see man, like a planet, rotating on a prescribed axis, re- 
volving in a prescribed orbit, observing prescribed times, pass- 
ing over prescribed spaces, presenting generally, in short, a 
sublime cursus of regulated movement, in which neither beau- 
tiful simplicity nor yet pleasing alternation will fail? Such 
vast humanitarian calendar were, indeed, a desideratum ; but 
may we hope to realize it? No,no; the two worlds are essen- 
tially distinct: the world of free will is not the world of phys- 
ical necessity, and the former cannot be seduced to the modes 
of the latter. £volution is not revolution. 

In the third place, is it certain that, for the right application 
of the true principles in regulation of man, protection must be 
abandoned? May we not dispute this? May we not assert, 
on the contrary, that protection is the sole duty of government ? 
Of government, namely, the universal is the whole concern. 
And the universal can never be left to the self-will of the indi- 
vidual. The universal of man is that he should think; the 
self-will of man is, in a word, that he should feed. Leave all, 
then, to the latter, and the former will disappear. Now, for 
some time back, through caricature of the principles of political 
economy at the hands of certain pedants, it is the former that 
has been denied, the latter alone that has been affirmed, to the 
result that we see now imminent, — gorilla-atonism! There is 
such a thing as a genuine political economy ; but this must be 
widely discriminated from the abstract nullities of the pedants 
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who call themselves followers of Adam Smith and David Hume. 
It is a fearful thing, nowadays, to see the so-called political 
economy of these men usurp the place of those principles of 
politics which reason itseif prescribes, and history, as a whole, 
guarantees. The commonweal shall result — shall it ? — from 
denying all things to the universal of reason, and allowing all 
things to the individual of brutish self-interest ! 

There is here matter which we can only indicate. 

What we have to reflect upon is, Mr. Buckle’s so philosoph- 
ical elimination of protection, and the chance in this way of 
success for his work. To leave the whole matter of education 
aside, would it be possible for us to have seen such a thing as 
a telescope, were'all left to the brutish instincts of animal self- 
interest ? 

In the fourth place, Mr. Buckle makes great play, in his 
pompous, hollow way, with the contrast of induction and de- 
duction. England is this through the one, Scotland is that 
through the other! The whole matter, however, is but a self- 
delusion, or a mere attempt at literary originality and point, 
through a contrast that will make the groundling stare. The 
truth of the matter is that both Hume and Adam Smith simply 
reasoned on the facts before them, just as Bacon did. Thought 
is one, not two: the only difference in its regard concerns its 
expression. What is the work of Smith, for example, unless a 
number of critical observations on the state of the case as he 
simply there finds it? Nor because Hume states generally his 
conclusions first, and then gives his reasons for them, is this a 
proof that his method was deductive. The question is, how 
did he attain to his conclusions? That both Hume and Adam 
Smith did approach certain subjects with preconceived opinions, 
or even prejudices, that warped the results, there cannot be a 
doubt ; but their action at such times is hardly to be dignified 
with the name of deduction. Where Hume is valuable, whether 
as regards politics or metaphysics, he will be found to be simply 
reasoning about certain exemplars in actual fact. Observe, for 
instance, how it is situated with his dictum, “ That an heredi- 
tary prince, a nobility without vassals, and a people voting by 
their representatives, form the best monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy.” There is more of a deductive look certainly in 
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the manner of Adam Smith, for what he has for the most part 
to convey wears the character of lessons ; but these lessons are 
still referred to the facts from which they have been won: they 
are all inferences from considerations of the nature of the case. 
To distinguish between men and countries on any such prin- 
ciples as these of Mr. Buckle here smacks, in short, of the pre- 
tentious mouthing of the philister, rather than of the genuine 
accents of the philosopher. Hume and Smith and Bacon and 
Comte only did and could consider —all of them alike — the 
common world of facts before them from the common world of* 
principles behind them. Nay, what if Smith, in especial, did 
test his facts by the principle of selfishness, did this testing 
deserve to be called deduction, and under that name be opposed 
to induction? How results shall be expressed is not the same 
question as how shall they be acquired. But even granting 
the manner of statement in the one country to be different 
from that in the other, this difference will by no means support 
the weight Mr. Buckle would lay upon it. The order in which 
you present the propositions of your syllogism alters in no way 
the single knuckle of the syllogism itself. Induction itself is 
but a syllogism with a peculiar middle term; and whether it be 
induction that is the name, or deduction, it is but one and the 
same mental energy that is the act. Kant, doubtless, would 
have been to Mr. Buckle the perfect model of deduction; yet 
Kant attributed his own success to his adoption of the same 
method as that adopted by Galileo and Torricelli, by Stahl and 
Bacon ; and as for statement, it is the same import and in the 
same way acquired which we have now at the hands of Kant 
synthetically in the “ Kritik of Pure Reason,” and again ana- 
lytically in the “ Prolegomena to all Future Metaphysics.” The 
author’s nationality is not more determinative in the case of 
the one work than in that of the other. Mr. Buckle is not too 
great a man to write a good deal of nonsense, and this of ana- 
lytic and synthetic statement converted into inductive and de- 
ductive methods, the a posteriori, the a priori, ete., with such 
vast spiritual and national results, we conceive to be simply an 
example in point. 

Be all that as it may, we are now prepared to turn to the 
main consideration of — Mr. Buckle at work, — Mr. Buckle on 
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the one hand generalizing the principles of mind from the facts 
of history, and on the other hand deductively applying them. 
We have already seen something of Mr. Buckle’s state of mind 
on the first look at his quarry,—the quarry of history from 
which he is to hew — all — the palace of Aladdin! Certainly 
it is not by any means encouraging. Mr. Buckle is seen to 
look rather hopelessly into this quarry, to grumble a good deal 
at what he sees there, and not to know where he is to begin at 
it, or how he is to begin at it. Is the result to be but a mass 
‘of desultory remark in consequence now of involuntary floun- 
dering, and now of wilful leaps in an all impracticable chaos? 
Luckily, however, the preliminary elimination of theology 
and metaphysics is there to suggest itself, and Mr. Buckle will 
begin with that. Now, it being Mr. Buckle’s single object to 
demonstrate the movements of man in a similar necessary 
sequence to those of the movements of nature, theology and 
metaphysics will have no interest to him, but in so far as they 
interfere with that object; in so far, then, as it is supposed 
that there is a will, on the one hand, of God, and, on the other, 
of man, to disturb the nexus; in so far, also, as their method 
is not his method, and, consequently, to be exploded. If 
human movement is to be an independent whole, if it is to 
appear as an original system of.spontaneous law, it must be re- 
lieved on the one hand of the wilful interference of God, and on 
the other of the wilful interference of man. The one concerns 
theology, the other metaphysics ; or, as Mr. Buckle says himself, 
“The theory of predestination is founded on a theological 
hypothesis ; that of free-will on a metaphysical hypothesis.” 
In the same reference the very method of metaphysics must be 
proved a failure. Of free-will and predestination Mr. Buckle, 
in his big way, avers that they “are so suited to the average 
capacity of the human mind, that even at the present day,” etc., 
‘* they have corrupted the sources of our knowledge, have given 
rise to religious sects whose mutual animosities have disturbed 
society, and too often embittered the relations of private life.” 
One would expect, then, that against two such pernicious doc- 
trines Mr. Buckle would see fit to bring forward such argument 
as would prove definitively remedial. 
Nay, considering that if either be true,—if either God or 
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man can will a single antecedent, — his own special industry 
would be brought at once to the short issue of death in the 
birth, one would think that Mr. Buckle, aware of the vital 
necessity of this his first step, must have studied the general 
subject, as he might say himself, both “* comprehensively ” and 
* exhaustively,” must have convinced himself of the fallacious- 
ness of both assumptions, and have only appeared before the 
public when provided with such counter-reasoning as would 
prove irrefutable. It is disappointing, therefore, to be able to 
find in Mr. Buckle nothing of this nature, but, on the contrary, 
only such language as would seem to demonstrate, on his part 
even, so to speak, professional ignorance here. Mr. Buckle, in 
fact, through ore rotundo blowing volume of verbiage after 
volume of verbiage to the amount of several pages, feels himself 
too great a philosopher and the subject too contemptible to pro- 
nounce upon it at all, and might have contented himself, much 
to our ease and his own, with the brief conclusion that “ the 
more advanced European thinkers” opine, as he says, * that 
both doctrines are wrong.” All this, then, is disappointing, 
and all the more so that the call is only on “ the average capa- 
city of the human mind.” 

But to look a little nearer, we may say, that, as regards 
predestination, we simply hear that it is a theological hypothe- 
sis; that St. Augustine gets it from the Manichexans, but that 
oddly again, nevertheless, the theologian borrows it from “ ne- 
cessary connection ”’ ; that there is “* no good evidence ” for it ; 
that it is “‘ incompatible with other notions supposed fundamen- 
tal’’; that, accordingly, it ‘* must, in a scientific investigation, 
be regarded as a barren hypothesis, because, being beyond the 
province of our knowledge, we have no means of ascertaining 
either its truth or its falsehood”; and on “ the absurdity,” 
etc., he bids us “ see,” ete. ! This certainly is a high-voiced 
manner of settling a difficulty ; but it is probably more satis- 
factory to the author himself than to his reflective reader. 
The “ magnificent notion of one God ” is an approbative phrase 
of Mr. Buckle here. Why did it not suggest to him his natu- 
ral responsibilities in such a connection ? 

Mr. Buckle is scarcely less unsatisfactory on free-will. This 
doctrine “ rests,” he tells us, “on the metaphysical dogma of 
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the supremacy of human consciousness,” and then he proceeds 
thus : — 


“ Now the existence of this supreme jurisdiction, which is thus to set 
at defiance all the ordinary methods of reasoning, involves two assump- 
tions: of which the first, though possibly true, has never been proved ; 
and the other is unquestionably false. These assumptions are, that 
there is an independent faculty called consciousness, and that the dictates 
of that faculty are infallible. But, in the first place, it is by no means 
certain that consciousness is a faculty ; and some of the ablest thinkers 
have been of opinion that it is merely a state or condition of the mind. 
Should this turn out to be the case, the argument falls to the ground ; 
since even if we admit that all the faculties of the mind, when com- 
pletely exercised, are equally accurate, no one will make the same 
claim for every condition into which the mind itself may be casually 
thrown. However, waiving this objection, we may, in the second place, 
reply, that even if consciousness is a faculty, we have the testimony of 
all history to prove its extreme fallibility. All the great stages through 
which, in the progress of civilization, the human race has necessarily 
passed, have been characterized by certain mental peculiarities or con- 
victions, which have left their impress upon the religion, the philosophy, 
and the morals of the age. Each of these convictions has been to one 
period a matter of faith, to another a matter for derision ; and yet it is 
impossible that all these products of consciousness can be true, because 
many of them contradict each other. ... . It is clear that the testi- 
mony of a man’s consciousness is no proof of an opinion being true ; for, 
if it were so, then two propositions diametrically opposed to each other 
might both be equally accurate,” ete., etc. 


Human nature is weak, and it is difficult to resist the relief 
here just of a cry,—just of one long cry of amazement! 
Bacon died in 1626, Descartes in 1650; since then there have 
been, on the Continent, Spinosa, Leibnitz, Kant, and in Eng- 
land Hobbes and Locke and Berkeley and Hume, — nay, in 
unbroken series up to this very day such teachers as Reid and 
Stewart and Brown and Hamilton, — yet in 1857 it was possi- 
ble for one cultivated man, to utter and for other cultivated 
men to receive — with perfect conviction in both cases — such 
extraordinary intimations. Nay, so peculiar is the position 
that he who shall demonstrate these intimations to be but as 
the stumblings of a child over and among the most elementary 
notions, — which is no more than the truth, — will inevitably 
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wear the appearance of presumption. In view simply of the 
authority claimed by — perhaps for — Mr. Buckle, this cannot 
be otherwise. Nevertheless, it is this claim that is now to be 
examined. 

By reference, by quotation, and otherwise, Mr. Buckle inti- 
mates familiarity, on his part, with most of the philosophers 
and teachers mentioned. Of this, as concerns Brown, for ex- 
ample, there can certainly be no doubt; and still less as 
regards Descartes. The latter is to Mr. Buckle “ the origina- 
tor of that great system of metaphysics,” “ the great reformer 
and liberator of the human intellect” ; and, honored by copious 
quotation and constant reference, he recéives, on the part of 
Mr. Buckle, the most fervid and enthusiastic, the most formal 
and direct, eulogy which the whole book contains. Mr. Buckle, ° 
then, perfectly knows both of you ; and yet, O shades of Brown 
and Descartes! this is the way he understands your most char- 
acteristic doctrines, your most current expressions! “It is by 
no means certain,” he says, “ that consciousness is a faculty ; 
and some of the ablest thinkers have been of opinion that it is 
merely a state or condition of the mind!” One would like to 
have some idea of what strange phantom loomed before Mr. 
Buckle under the word “ consciousness.” It was not a faculty ; 
it was only a stale, perhaps, or a condition of the mind! One 
wonders what sort of thing now a faculty was to Mr. Buckle. 
But did Mr. Buckle really not know such a triviality as this, 
that Brown introduced the phrase “ state of mind” as a pref- 
erable general expression to all the usual ones, “ function,” 
“ affection,” “ faculty,” ete. ? and that, consequently, it is no im- 
peachment to a faculty to call it a state or condition of the 
mind? Brown certainly conceived it a blunder to call con- 
sciousness — which, as such, underlies all faculties — only a 
particular faculty ; but he would have looked strangely aghast 
had it been intimated to him that he held consciousness to be 
only a “ state’ or “ condition ” into which the mind might be 
* casually thrown”! Brown knew well that consciousness, 
call it what you may, state, faculty, law, is the essential prin- 
ciple of all exercise of mind whatsoever. Hamilton knew this 
no better, though he sought to elevate a special form into the 
infallibility of the universal consciousness. Kant, again, whom 
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Mr. Buckle expects us to believe he understands, what would 
his whole transcendental philosophy, — which Mr. Buckle care- 
fully avoids jostling, — what would his whole transcendental 
philosophy, theoretical or practical, his whole a priori pro- 
vision for the exercise of mind in perception, will, etc., be 
without the inviolability of consciousness? But why talk 
they ?. What is all modern philosophy,— and we need not 
confine ourselves to philosophy proper, — what is the enlight- 
ment of the eighteenth century, to which surely Mr. Buckle 
would not have refused his homage, what is it but the cultus 
of consciousness ? And Descartes began it! For his “‘ doubt” 
would render problematical every tittle which the mind pos- 
sesses and acknowledges, except only consciousness. I am 
conscious, said Descartes; that is a fact to which I am di- 
rectly present ; deny what I may, I cannot deny my conscious- 
ness. That is the first, the nearest fact; and to it all others 
must reduce themselves, or they are naught for me. Would 
they address themselves to me, they must address themselves 
to consciousness ; for only so can they become present to me. 
What is the right of private judgment, too, but another name 
for the supremacy of consciousness? and is not that right the 
ground-principle of Mr. Buckle’s whole scheme? What but 
the right of private judgment is the very /iderty for which he is 
so inflamed? A humiliating spectacle it is, then, rather, to 
watch Mr. Buckle cheerfully sawing off the mighty branch on 
which alone he is supported, on which alone he would know 
the world supported, — between himself and the tree ! 

A very difficult and uncertain matter is this of consciousness, 
thinks Mr. Buckle, but he, for his part, will be acute and dili- 
gent as usual; he will gather passages and settle it all in a 
note, as thus : — 


“Mr. James Mill says that consciousness and belief are the same, 
and that great error has arisen from calling ‘ consciousness a feeling dis-" 
tinct from all other feelings.’ According to Locke, ‘ consciousness is a 
perception of what passes in a man’s own mind.’ Brown denies that 
consciousness is a faculty ; and Sir W. Hamilton complains of ‘ Reid’s 
degradation of consciousness into a special faculty. M. Cousin pro- 
nounces consciousness to be ‘ phénoméne complexe,’ and ‘ la condition 
nécessaire de lintelligence ’; while a still later writer (Jobert) declares 
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that ‘we have the consciousness of our consciousness ; this is certain.’ 
The statement in Alciphron is equally unsatisfactory ; and what still 
further perplexes the question is the existence of what is now rec- 
ognized as‘ double consciousness.’ See on this extraordinary phenom- 
enon Elliotson’s ‘ Physiology, Mayo’s ‘ Physiology,’ Prichard’s ‘' Trea- 
tise on Insanity,’ Carpenter’s ‘ Human Physiology.’ ” 


This of consciousness, then, is a very ticklish business to 
Mr. Buckle, and he finds all writers on the subject — haw ! — 
“equally unsatisfactory”! Yet the dignity and supremacy 
of the human intellect,” — that is his single principle! He 
styles Descartes, too, “ the great reformer and liberator of the 
human intellect,” attributes the accomplishment of all this 
reformation and liberation to the “ method ” of Descartes, and 
acknowledges that method to have rested “ solely on the con- 
sciousness each man has of the operations of his own mind,” 
seems never to tire, in fact, of evolving big-mouthed period 
after big-mouthed period about that “ extraordinary confidence 
in the power of the human intellect which eminently character- 
izes Descartes, and has given to his philosophy that peculiar 
sublimity which distinguishes it from all other systems” ; — all 
this, absolutely forgetting the equally big-mouthed contempt 
with which he had spoken of that “ boasted faculty,” con- 
sciousness ! 

There cannot be a doubt, all this time, but that Mr. Buckle 
means by consciousness, here in its bearing on free-will, only 
what the Germans call unmittelbares Wissen, and we intuilion, 
or instinctive conviction ; but the perception of this, far from 
diminishing, positively increases our perception as well of Mr. 
Buckle’s entire relative ignorance, — the entire relative igno- 
rance of the athlete that is to destroy metaphysic ! 

But suppose we observe now Mr. Buckle’s argumentation in 
his own support : — 


“ Besides this, another view may be drawn from the common opera- 
tions of ordinary life. Are we not in certain circumstances conscious 
of the existence of spectres and phantoms ; and yet is it not generally 
admitted that such beings have no existence at all? Should it be at- 
tempted to refute this argument [no danger, Mr. Buckle, not a soul 
will try !] by saying that such consciousness is apparent, and not real, 
then I ask, What is it that judges between the consciousness which is 
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genuine and that which is spurious? If this boasted faculty deceives 
us in some things, what security have we that it will not deceive us 
in others? If there is no security, the faculty is not trustworthy. If 
there is a security, then, whatever it may be, its existence shows the 
necessity for some authority to which consciousness is subordinate, and 
thus does away with that doctrine of the supremacy of consciousness, 
on which the advocates of free-will are compelled to construct the 
whole of their theory. -Indeed, the uncertainty as to the existence of 
consciousness as an independent faculty, and the manner in which that 
faculty, if it exists, has contradicted its own suggestions, are two of the 
many reasons which have long since convinced me that metaphysics 
will never be raised to a science by the ordinary method of observing 
individual minds,” ete. 

These sentences may be taken as a type of the whole of Mr. 
Buckle. 

Observe the manner! The expression is lucid to the bot- 
tom, and balanced to a point. But what is the worth of the 
expression, and how far is it to the bottom? By what arts, 
especially, is the balanced point effected? “If this boasted 
faculty deceives us in some things, what security have we that it 
will not deceive us in others?” etc., etc. It is really worth 
while assuming solemnly a full suit of black for the enuncia- 
tion of such —seesaw! If the horse will not drive with the 
snaffle, what security have we that it will drive with the curb? 
If the ship will not sail off a wind, what security have we that 
it will sail on one? If the dog will bite without a muzzle, 
what security have we that it will not bite with one? If the 
gun will explode when cocked, what security have we that it 
will not explode when uncocked? If stone will not serve for 
fuel, what security have we that it will serve for a house? Is 
it not ludicrous, all this humming on through such mere sound, 
tucking in, as instinctively suggested by memory, conventional 
balance after conventional balance of a clause, and swelling 
into the majesty of the inane itself? With what a superbly 
serious, with what a deeply convinced air do we not intimate 
that, after gravest ‘hought, these are two of the many rea- 
sons which, etec.? Ah! we at least have studied these matters, 
— studied them according to those exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive methods which, though seldom successfully adopted, ought 
never to be neglected ! 
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It would be idle to enlarge on the open secret of this ver- 
biage ; but what now of the matier? It is to be supposed the 
destruction of metaphysics, the destruction of free-will, through 
destruction of consciousness ; and all in the midst of such 
knowledge! How could it be else than in the midst of knowl- 
edge absolute? for it was necessary to destroy metaphysics 
and destroy free-will to make room for Mr. Buckle’s very 
foundation. That foundation being, as we have seen, however, 
the right of private opinion and the supremacy of the human 
intellect, it was somewhat suicidal to include consciousness in 
the destruenda. Leave alone Brown, leave alone Descartes, 
Kant,— and him Mr. Buckle actually patronizes,— Kant ex- 
claims that consciousness is the ultimate punctum to which we 
reduce all exercise of the understanding, — “ Ja dieses Ver- 
migen ist der Verstand selbst!” It is to be acknowledged, 
however, that all these men are easily blown aside by Mr. 
Buckle when he asks in his high way, “ Are we notin certain 
circumstances conscious of the existence of spectres and 
phantoms ?”’ * 

In the midst of the discussion, Mr. Buckle does indeed intro- 
duce a little modification of his strictures on consciousness. 
** Consciousness,” he says, “ is infallible as to the fact of its 
testimony, but fallible as to the truth.” But as readers, we 
hardly feel our position improved even so; for he adds that the 
consideration of “ truth” involves a “ judgment,” and “ the 
moment we do this, we introduce the element of fallibility : 
because consciousness and judgment put together cannot be 
always right, inasmuch as judgment is often wrong.” Having 
already given up our consciousness, we are asked now to give 
up our judgment! It is peculiarly distressing! For us cer- 
tainly, but what of Mr. Buckle himself? How is he ever to 
arrive anywhere with neither consciousness nor judgment ? 





* That whole note of Mr. Buckle here about spectral phenomena and dreams — 
Plato, Cudworth, Broussais, Esquirol, Burdach, Berkeley, Diogenes, Laertius, who 
not —is so particularly cheering! The amount of light it gives is so enormous, 
and accounts so easily for the trouble of the writing! Then it is so interesting to 
know of Plato in the Thesetetus that “ the only conclusion to which this consummate 
thinker could arrive was, that whatever appears true to the individual mind is true 
for him, which, however,”’ we swell ourselves out to say, “is an evasion of the 
problem, not a solution of it !” 
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How one should like to know what faculty we are’ to attribute 
all these enormous results — the big book itself—to! Then, 
after all, it is not for its faults that we are asked to give up 
consciousness : it is for the faults of quite another faculty ; it 
is for the faults of judgment! O, “if this boasted faculty de- 
ceives us in some things, what security have we that it will not 
deceive us in others”? Alas for humanity that dare not trust 
its own judgment! But, doubtless, there are other “ faculties” ? 

Such deliverances as these of Mr. Buckle do not congrue, 
then, with what is called the technical knowledge of the sub- 
ject. They do not stand alone, however, but are supported by 
others more or less akin. Here, for example, is a small in- 
stance, but perhaps a decided one. In his third chapter Mr. 
Buckle, in reference to an affirmation of Sir W. Hamilton that 
noncontingent truths “ have their converse absolutely incogi- 
table,’ remarks, not without the characteristic spreading of 
himself, “* but this learned writer does not mention how we are 
to know when anything is ‘absolutely incogitable’; that we 
cannot cogitate an idea, is certainly no proof of its being in- 
cogitable ; for it may be cogitated at some later period when 
knowledge is more advanced.” Fancy Mr. Buckle patiently 
seated watching the river of time till it brought down round 
squares, square triangles, or triangles with three right angles ! 
Ah! labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum! It was really 
worth Mr. Buckle’s while acquiring his enormous knowledge of 
Plato and Descartes and Kant, to say nothing at all of Locke 
and the rest, for such a result as that. 

This by the by ; return we a moment longer to predestina- 
tion and free-will. Holding the doctrine of necessity, Mr. 
Buckle belongs naturally to one side of the general antithesis ; 
but a side is altogether inconsistent with the comprehensiveness 
that would only judge and sentence from a magistral survey of 
the whole. In such circumstances, and with such internal con- 
viction, Mr. Buckle is somewhat put to it for the preservation 
of the due middle. He falls on a little artifice, however. He 
cannot approach the antithesis gua antithesis, namely, seriously, 
that is, he can only approach it, as becomes him, with the pa- 
trician sniff; but what then of necessity? Why, necessity, we 
shall never mention, we shall induct predestination into its 
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place, and sniff as we please! With only predestination and 
free-will before us, we can resume that perfect aplomb of ours, 
and perorate as authoritatively as we may desire about “so 
suited to the average capacity of the human mind that, even at 
the present day,” etc., ete. It is not every reader who will re- 
cite this, and other such passages, to himself in the high tone 
of some righteously indignant, virtuous conjurer! He ought, 
though. 

This little artifice is clever, then, but does Mr. Buckle succeed 
in it? Even here rather has he not immediately proceeded to 
baffle his own self? Tracing the origin of the doctrine of pre- 
destination to St. Augustine and the Manicheans at one time, 
does he not refer it at another to necessary connection? “ In 
the second instance, the theologian taking up the doctrine of 
necessary connection recasts it into a religious shape!” But 
predestination so situated is empowered to call upon its primi- 
tive to share with it the usage which it receives; and Mr. 
Buckle is bound to bring under the gong of his own peculiar 
vituperation his own polite necessity quite as much as the theo- 
logian’s so barbarous election. Nay, he has let the theolo- 
gian escape ; for, coming from necessary connection, predesti- 
nation is no longer of a possible theological origin. Not but 
that this genesis of predestination is all the same a strange 
one. The metaphysician setting out, we saw, with chance 
arrives in the end at free-will, and this, as a development appar- 
ently, did not, so far, startle us. But it is otherwise with us as 
regards predestination where the tables are turned, and where, 
while barbarous chance yielded then to polite free-will, it is 
now polite necessity that must yield to barbarous predestination. 
The genesis is cross, then, and sufficiently perplexing. 

In short, Mr. Buckle’s lofty pretensions to reject both pre- 
destination and free-will are utterly untenable. As a necessi- 
tarian, he must take his place, and stand all consequences. 
The de haut en bas tone might have been well spared then ; and 
Mr. Buckle would probably have done himself greater justice 
had he omitted the ruse of a scapegoat at all, and formally 
discussed the whole metaphysical question known as liberty 
and necessity. Nay, is it so very reasonable and consistent so 
egregiously to despise predestination? We have already done 
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homage to the “ magnificent notion of one God,” and we admit 
ourselves necessitarians. Why,-then, evading, as said, our 
natural responsibilities, should we refuse to bring the two 
notions together? And why, with such superb disdain of “a 
barren hypothesis,” wilfully reject a very legitimately reasoned 
inference? The universe being a system on necessity, that 
necessity — if there be a God — must and can only be named 
predestination. Either, then, Mr. Buckle’s homage to the 
“magnificent notion of one God” implies but one of the 
phrases with which, by way of ornament, he so ostentatiously 
covers his capacious page, or the arbitrary resolution to sist 
reasoning then when it only pleases Mr. Buckle, is hardly to be 
reconciled with the pretensions of a philosopher. 

If, indeed, we are to reject predestination because, being be- 
yond the province of our knowledge, we have no means of ascer- 
taining either its truth or its falsehood, are we a bit better placed 
as regards necessity? And this, besides, is the conclusion of 
Mr. Buckle’s own school : if we maintain, as we must maintain, 
and do maintain, that we know only phenomena, and that we 
know of them no more than they themselves give us to know, 
then, on our own principles, any idea involving necessity is 
quite incompetent to us! Whatever we observe, namely, en- 
ables us to say ¢hat it is, but never that it must be as it is, and 
cannot be otherwise. But an aggregate of probabilities, though 
it reached up to Sirius, and back to Osiris, were all too inade- 
quate premises for a conclusion that should contain necessity. 

The result, so far, on the whole, seems to be this, that Mr. 
Buckle’s one object being the reduction of the movements of 
man to the principle of necessity, he was bound, before he 
could move an inch from the spot, to study and definitively sift 
the whole subject named liberty and necessity. But of this on 
the part of Mr. Buckle — even of the indispensable knowledge 
of Kant in this connection — we have been unable to-see any 
evidence. , 

In regard to this we have additional light from what Mr. 
Buckle is pleased to object to the method of metaphysics in 
general. This occurs in Mr. Buckle’s third chapter, and it is 
really pleasing to observe the grand manner in which Mr. 
Buckle brings his procession to a halt in this emergency. In 
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consequence of the pretensions of metaphysicians, Mr. Buckle 
declares, with all that charming facility of conventional phrase 
so peculiar to himself, —a conventionality, nevertheless, that 
is not sense, but only, as it were, so much stereotyped sound, — 
that “it therefore becomes necessary to ascertain the value of 
their researches, to measure the extent of their resources, and, 
above all, to test the validity of that method which they always 
follow, and by which alone, as they assert, great truths can be 
elicited.”” There is a great deal indicated as about to be done 
here, and were it done it would constitute a considerable work ; 
but it is really astonishing how easily Mr. Buckle and the 
school of Mr. Buckle content themselves with mere phrases, if, 
however empty, they are simply balanced enough. So sure, 
too, is Mr. Buckle that all the world is as he himself is, or so 
sure is he that it is only to his own he speaks, that it is quite 
comical to hear him deprecating the natural surprise at the 
tenets of metaphysicians, which he anticipates on the part of 
those “ who are unversed in these matters,” or benevolently 
intimating that the difficulty to which he alludes, “ not being 
met with in any other pursuit, seems to have escaped the 
attention of those who are unacquainted with metaphysical 
controversies.” It is only his own, surely, who can be so “ un- 
versed’ and so “ unacquainted ” ; and it is very good of Mr. 
Buckle to come to the help of their deficiencies, as well as to 
indicate a difficulty which had escaped their attention ; though 
attention at all on the part of the “ unversed”’ and the “ unac- 
quainted ”’ was hardly to have been expected. In fact, it is 
only polite of Mr. Buckle to talk of attention in any such cir- 
cumstances. The difficulty alluded to, we may mention, lies 
simply in this, that there is self-consciousness. What, in ex- 
planation of the universe, is perhaps the key, Mr. Buckle views 
as the single chasm of disjunction. The nature of self-con- 
sciousness it is that has escaped the attention ; “ not of the 
acquainted,” no! but, as seems gratuitously to surprise Mr. 
Buckle, of the “ unacquainted”! How did the * unacquainted ” 
come to reveal to Mr. Buckle the state of their attention at all ? 
It is pleasant, no doubt, to float at the will of the wave, but it 
is at least idle ; nor can else be said for Mr. Buckle when he 
floats at will of the alternating clause. But is it so great a 
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difficulty in the examining of self-consciousness that in it sub- 
ject and object are one? When we study a crystal, it remains 
at the last foreign to us, and we have only got at it from the 
outside. But were that crystal conscious, and did it observe 
and know its own self, would it not arrive at knowledge 
infinitely more intimate than ours? Perhaps, then, what Mr. 
Buckle views as obstructive is really promotive of knowledge. 
At all events it seems reasonable to suppose the near more 
easily known than the remote, and it is mind that is precisely 
next tous. But this whole difficulty of Mr. Buckle is but a 
word, and hardly deserves another. 

In further objection to metaphysic, Mr. Buckle adduces the 
usual garbled citation from Kant, that it has made no progress, 
and can hardly be said to exist. This, however, is a presump- 
tion on our ignorance to the last degree impertinent. For — far 
from being necessitated to point out that Kant’s view of meta- 
physic, past, present, and future, is expressed by him, not 
doubtfully, not defectively, not rarely, but with a repetition of 
precision and amplitude, frequent, if not ad nauseam, at least to 
superfluity and fatigue —ali that we have to do is to add to 
the passage garbled in quotation the failing phrase, that “‘ meta- 
physic is older than all the other sciences, and would remain 
if the whole of them were bodily swallowed up in the maw of 
an all-destroying barbarism.” 

We cannot subscribe, either, to the objection that metaphysic 
is limited to “ what can be generalized from the facts of indi- 
vidual consciousness.” We have already pointed out, indeed, 
that such limit need not be a disadvantage. Of all sums of 
knowledge there is not one more accurate and complete than 
that of anatomy, and not some individual bodies, but one indi- 
vidual body, is there enough. Still, restriction to the individual 
is not a limit to metaphysics. Physics are no more to the 
movements of nature than metaphysics are to the movements 
of man. As there is no restriction in the former to what has 
been witnessed only in such and such a place, at such and such 
a time, by such and such an observer, etc., so, in the latter, we 
are equally allowed “to cover the whole field.” Hisfory, 
poetry, eloquence, religion, law, science, — all that man has 
done, everything that results from the movements of man, — 
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we are allowed to study for the metaphysical result. That is 
just what metaphysic is, —the ultimate sifting and searching 
of all the other sciences ; and as they move, so it; nor will its 
completion precede their completion. It is true that for the 
brief space in Scotland from Reid to Hamilton, and for the 
briefer present moment in England under Mr. Mill for chief, 
metaphysic was and is tantamount to little more than psy- 
chology. But that is no reason why we should forget what meta- 
physic was to the magistral philosophers of all the countries 
and of all the ages, — Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Hegel. Kai éote tov dirocodou repi tavtwv duvacba 
Gewpewv. Nay, even if we suppose Reid right, it is not so cer- 
tain that Mr. Buckle is not wrong. It is not so certain that 
even then metaphysic has been confined to psychology and the 
study of an individual mind. What Reid proceeds upon is 
really an induction, however miscellaneous ; and it is really as 
such induction that it is passed on to Stewart and Brown. 
More than that, Reid pretends that he has only followed Bacon 
here, as Hume, indeed, pretended to the same before him, and 
Kant after him. It is possible, in a word, that Mr. Buckle has 
only been precipitate, and that the German philosophers have 
already accomplished all that he only talks of accomplishing, 
and in a manner the perfection and completeness of which 
never occurred to him even in a dream. It is certain, at all 
events, that these Germans have already endeavored scien- 
tifically to generalize the movements of man, and to group 
them round principles and a single principle. Fancy Mr. 
Buckle becoming aware that his work has been already done ! 
Not but that these Germans would have found it difficult 
enough to generalize their results out of the sieges, battles, pro- 
gresses, processions, and what not of history, or even if, with 
Mr. Buckle, they had had to read, for these, standing armies, 
gunpowder, political economy, steam, ete. No element of ne- 
cessity, possibly, could have seemed to rise to them out of these 
things, and they might have despaired, so, of that necessary 
first to a necessary second and a necessary last constitutive of 
the “ chain” Mr. Buckle has so prodigally promised us. 

Till Mr. Buckle knew all that, it certainly was not compe- 
tent to him to assert that metaphysicians had made“ no dis- 
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coveries.” Perhaps here, in regard to the laws of association, 
it is only-Mr. Buckle who can appreciate the fact he assures us 
of, that they are capable of historical verification. The laws 
of association and their historical verification, — what a loss it 
is that Mr. Buckle did not enable us to understand that! In 
the same way it is difficult to feel at home with Mr. Buckle 
when he tells us of metaphysicians, that, “at the present 
moment, their systems, so far from approximating towards 
truth, are diverging from each other with a velocity which 
seems to be accelerated by the progress of knowledge.” Very 
far from that, we are asked to believe in these days that it has 
been expressly proved that even the whole history of philoso- 
phy constitutes but a single system and on a single principle ; 
that all philosophical opinions have been but moments in a 
single scientific whole. Mr. Buckle recommends every theo- 
logian and metaphysician to get by heart this sentence, “ That 
we have first raised a dust, and then complain we cannot see.” 
We should not wonder if Mr. Buckle’s readers asserted the 
former clause of him, and the latter of themselves. 

Why should these reproaches be levelled specially at meta- 
physics? Are there not disputes and differences in all the 
fields of inquiry, and would it not be easy one-sidedly to exag- 
gerate them into hopelessness? And what is the real bearing 
of the censure, — ‘much movement but little progress” ? 
What sort of progress is expected? Something tangible, 
lighthouses perhaps? But is the inner outer, then, though in 
the end the latter is but the result of the former? Above all, 
after the Germans, is it now that these reproaches are in 
place? No progress! Perhaps in its own department the 
progress has only been too rapid, though we have only to bless 
it for the fact that even in all the positive sciences Germany is 
now by far the first country in the world. There is really a 
vast deal to be said here of what, in Germany, the progress of 
metaphysic (and, consequently of science) has been, as well 
as of what a hopeless sort of thing this shallow historical 
chaos of the well-meaning Mr. Buckle looks beside it. Room 
fails, however. We will only illustrate how little prepared Mr. 
Buckle was to pronounce on all this by an example or two of 
the way he understands Kant. 
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Mr. Buckle’s use of such words as transcendent, empirical, 
etc., and as in reference to Kant, are flagrant instances in 
point ; but we shall pass these for the most part, and confine 
ourselves on the whole to his deliverances in the two notes 
with which he terminates his — important first and third 
chapters ! 

In the latter of these Mr. Buckle refers to what he consid- 
ers Kant’s apology for that great difficulty about which he 
(Mr. Buckle) is so much concerned as having “ escaped ” the 
“unacquainted,” the fact of self-consciousness, or, simply, 
of self, a fact that involves the duplicity of subject and object 
in one act. This difficulty, as we have hinted, may be viewed 
as a facility. But be that as it may, it is thus that Mr. Buckle 
refers to Kant’s words here : — 


“In regard to one of the difficulties stated in this chapter as im- 
peding metaphysicians, it is only just to quote the remarks of Kant: 
‘ Wie aber das Ich, der ich denke, von dem Ich, das sich selbst anschaut, 
unterschieden (indem ich mir noch andere Anschauungsart wenigstens 
als méglich vorstellen kann) und doch mit diesem letzteren als das- 
selbe Subject einerlei sei, wie ich also sagen kénne: Ich als Intelli- 
genz und denkend Subject, erkenne mich selbst als gedachtes Object, 
so fern ich mir noch iiber das in der Anschauung gegeben bin, nur, 
gleich andern Phiinomenen, nicht wie ich vor dem Verstande bin, 
sondern wie ich mir erscheine, hat nicht mehr auch nicht weniger 
Schwierigkeit bei sich, als wie ich mir selbst iiberhaupt ein Object und 
zwar der Anschauung und innerer Wahrnehmung sein kénne.’ 
(Aritik der reinen Vernunft, in Kant's Werke, Vol. II. p. 144.) Iam 
very willing to let the question rest on this; for to me it appears that 
both cases are not only equally difficult, but, in the present state of our 
knowledge, are equally impossible.” 

In Rosenkranz’s edition the above passage will be found at 
page 749 of Vol. Il.; of course, denkend should be den- 
kendes. 

Now, it is to be understood, in the first place, that Kant here 
has not the slightest thought of Mr. Buckle’s difficulty ; but 
has something in his eye that constitutes a difficulty of a far 
other and more serious nature. What Kant has before him 
here is precisely that over which M. Cousin has also so signally 
stumbled ; and it ought to be a lesson to all secondary people 
to be very careful as to permitting themselves the luxury of 
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any de haut en bas rebuke of this primary of the moment. 
Kant, in fact, is speaking of this, that if, on the one side, I 
know the inner (myself) as I know the outer, only through 
sense, phenomenally, or as appears, and if, on the other 
side, I know the inner (myself) as the logical “I think,” 
the simple I, without perceivable constitutive complex, — how 
these two are one, or how the bare I of the intellectual “I 
think ” and the I of sensuous affection are one and the same, 
— that this has no more and no less difficulty than how I can 
be an object (even sensuously if you like) to myself at all. 
The passage is certainly difficult, but if the reader will only 
put the three words noch iiber das into brackets, all difficulty 
will probably at once disappear, and he will then see that Kant 
is simply saying that, how the intellectual ego and the sensu- 
ous ego should distinguish and yet identify themselves, is at 
least as easy as how I can be an object to myself at all. In 
fact, express it as he may, Kant only wants to say here that his 
theory of consciousness knowing itself phenomenally, is no 
more and no less difficult than the common admission of con- 
sciousness knowing itself at all. We may refer, in passing to 
this, that the logical or intellectual ego, the bare “ ’tis I that 
am so thinking,” is the I Am that threw Coleridge into the 
Jewish Temple and the middle of an Oriental opium dream. 
To repeat, Kant then says: “ How the intellectual I (that 
only knows intellectually or logically the bare fact that it is), — 
how this I is distinguished from, yet identical with, the percep- 
tive | (perceptive as under inner affection and so knowing how 
it is), moreover, how then (as regards the latter question, my 
perceivability, my sensuous state, my how I am) I can know my- 
self, not as I am to the understanding (to which I am only the | 
of the ‘I think’), but just like all other phenomena, simply as I 
appear to (inner) sense, —all this has no more and no less diffi- 
culty than how I can be to myself an object at all,an object that 
is of perception, of internal perception.” And all this is no 
more than that, knowing the what (the states) of myself only 
sensuously, I so far know myself only phenomenally and as I 
appear, let it be as it may with the I of the “ I think ” (or the 
*t is I that am here and now so thinking) that intellectually ac- 
companies all my experiences whatsoever (which I, however, is 
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only said bare I), In short, the difficulty before Kant’s mind is 
merely this : people suppose that, being conscious of themselves, 
they know themselves directly ; whereas 1 want to tell them 
that, knowing themselves (in their constitutive matter, or states, 
namely) only perceptively, or through sense, they also know 
themselves, like all other things, only phenomenally, or not as 
they are, but as they appear; and I want likewise to tell them 
that my way is as easy as their way. Kant only calls here on 
common experience to admit that how we should know our- 
selves phenomenally is not more difficult than how we should 
know ourselves at all; and the argument is, if you feel no 
difficulty in the one case, you ought to feel none in the other. 
In the passage quoted by Mr. Buckle, Kant, then, is simply 
employed on his own peculiar theory of an inner sense ; but 
what Mr. Buckle wishes us to believe him employed on is the 
rescue of the metaphysician from the difficulty with which he 
(Mr. Buckle) reproaches him, —a difficulty which we venture 
to say never occurred to Kant to discuss. This very passage, 
indeed, would prove him not even to have entertained it; for 
he says there is no difficulty in your way, and there should be 
as little in mine. 

My way, that is, is that we know ourselves phenomenally, 
and yours that we know ourselves at all. “1 know myself,” 
let us say: Mr. Buckle admits this, but asserts such knowledge 
to lie under the disadvantage of the mind being at once “ in- 
strument ”’ and “ material” in it. “I know myself”: Kant 
remarks, Yes, phenomenally, and it is not more difficult that 
you know yourself phenomenally than that you know yourself 
at all. The proposition, then, Mental knowledge is burdened 
with the difficulty that the two sides of it, subject and object, 
are one, is not this other proposition, Phenomenal self-knowl- 
edge is not more and not less difficult than self-knowledge at 
all. There is not the slightest attempt, on the part of Kant, to 
fence with the difficulty of Mr. Buckle. That Kant should say 
mental knowledge is phenomenal knowledge, cannot be repre- 
sented as even touching this difficulty ; for all other knowledge 
— physical as well — is to Kant phenomenal knowledge ; and 
whether mental knowledge be called phenomenal or whether 
it be called noumenal, or whatever you like, it is still a knowl- 

VOL. CXV. — NO. 236. T 
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edge where se/f is at once knowing and knower ; and this last 
fact is the single difficulty of Mr. Buckle. 

What faith, then, can we accord Mr. Buckle in his under- 
taking as against metaphysic, when we find him attempting to 
support himself by the pillar merely of some detached passage 
that is plainly there only through the hap-hazard of accidental 
reading ? But observe now what Mr. Buckle says in regard to 
this his wholly irrelevant quotation, “ It is only just to quote 
the remarks of Kant.” Is not Mr. Buckle magnanimous? He 
has completely demolished a doctrine ; but he relents to allow 
the best word of its best friend to be heard in its favor! Nay, 
with his very grandest air of benevolent concession, Mr. Buckle 
declares, ‘I am very willing to let the question rest on this!” 
What a comfort to the metaphysician must not this large- 
hearted liberal allowance of Mr. Buckle be! Mr. Buckle is 
yery willing to let the question of the difficulty of self-knowl- 
edge in that it is se//-knowledge rest on the question of the 
difficulty of phenomenal self-knowledge in that it is phenomenal! 
“1 am very willing to let the question rest on this; for to me 
it appears that both cases are not only equally difficult, but, in 
the present state of our knowledge, are equally impossible.” 
What a happiness it is that Mr. Buckle should be so gentle 
with Kant, the whole thing being left to Ais authority! But, 
alas! ** in the present state of our knowledge,” “ both” cases 
before Kant — phenomenal self-knowledge and self-knowledge 
at all—are definitively pronounced, by Mr. Buckle, not only 
“equally difficult,’ but “ equally impossible!’ The discon- 
solate metaphysicians may well gather traps, and shut up their 
boxes now, muttering, no doubt: That confounded “ state of our 
knowledge”! it kept us a moment ago from thinking square 
rounds and round squares, and now it makes it impossible for 
us to know even our own selves, noumenally or phenomenally: 
in the present state of our knowledge, self-knowledge at all, 
self-consciousness at all, is quite impossible ! 

This, however, is not the only unsatisfactory relation in 
which Mr. Buckle appears towards Kant. Sundry passages in 
his first chapter, which concern the views of the same philoso- 
pher with reference to free-will and necessity, are equally un- 
satisfactory. For example, a free-will can to Mr. Buckle 
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seemingly be only such as is independent of motives, and this 
view Mr. Buckle appears to conceive as identical with that of 
‘Kant. It is perfectly certain, nevertheless, that Kant never 
for a moment supposed that the will, though free, was inde- 
pendent of motives. Free-will with Kant stands on a very 
different basis. Mr. Buckle, for his part, believes that all 
actions result from motives, these from antecedents ; and, were 
we acquainted with these last and their laws, “* we could with 
unerring certainty predict the whole of their immediate results.” 
Mr. Bnekle, probably indeed, found Kant to have preceded him 
in almost these very words; for the following passage is from 
Kant himself: ** Could we explore to the very grounds all the 
phenomena of man’s volition, there would be discovered no 
single human action which we could not predict with certainty, 
and recognize as necessitated by its antecedent conditions.” * 
This, certainly, is one ha/f of the doctrine of Kant, and it cor- 
responds so exactly with Mr. Buckle’s whole doctrine that it is 
no wonder this latter should be astonished there is any other 
half to speak of. Mr. Buckle, accordingly, refers to Kant’s 
remarkable attempt to evade the view conveyed by the above 
words, and promises to add in a note all the passages he can 
find in Kant relative to this peculiar double doctrine of his. 
The note promised contains a few passages from the “ Kritik 
of Pure Reason” and the “ Metaphysic of Morals,” which 
really express, to a certain extent, the special doctrine of Kant ; 
but they are all too inadequate to do the subject justice. But 
this was a subject demanding, surely, if any, the most ample 
justice. If, despite his acquiescence in a necessary natural 
mechanism, which carries man also in its web, Kant really 
believed that he could likewise equally acquiesce in the cer- 
tainty of human free-will, it was assuredly not Mr. Buckle’s 
duty to slur over this latter part, but to meet it and either 
refute it or demonstrate its inapplicability to his own doctrine. 
This, too, not because of the half-dozen passages which Mr. 
Buckle has collected, but-because of the long, complete, con- 
tinuous, express discussion ; because, in short, of Kant’s whole 


* Kant is, nevertheless, wrong here : a vast number of our actions are contingent 
on what lies nearest, or on the result of mere toss-up. It is improper to call these 
calculable phenomena of volition. 
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practical system. It is quite absurd, then, to call this —a dis- 
cussion so ample, so direct, so unwithholding, so anxious and 
conscientious — an “ attempt to evade.” The idea of evading * 
never occurred to Kant. To him the fact of moral free-will is 
as absolutely certain as that of physical necessity, and it fell to 
his precise function as a philosopher to resolve the resultant 
antinomy. This resolution, or solution, he conceived himself 
to have discovered, and he cannot find breadth enough for its 
elaboration in either of his first two great Kritiken. It is a 
perversion of the doctrine of Kant, then, to state his adhesion 
to natural necessity without stating at the same time his no 
less firm adhesion to moral free-will and—the solution that’ 
was to act as conciliating copula between both. Until Mr. 
Buckle had mastered all this material, he was in no condition 
to bury free-will beneath necessity ; and until he did find him- 
self in such condition, any forward step in his general object 
could only prove precipitate, premature, and futile. In the note 
spoken of, we find these closing remarks of Mr. Buckle’s : — 

“ These passages prove that Kant saw that the phenomenal reality 
of free-will is an indefensible doctrine ; and as the present work is an 
investigation of the laws of phenomena, his transcendental philosophy 
does not affect my conclusions. According to Kant’s view (and with 
which I am inclined to agree) the ordinary metaphysical and theologi- 
eal treatment of this dark problem is purely empirical, and therefore 
has no value. The denial of the supremacy of consciousness follows 
as a natural consequence, and is the result of the Kantian philosophy, 
and not, as is often said, the base of it.” 


We remark, first, that as to what 7s the base of the Kantian 
philosophy, this does not depend on what is said, whether often 
or not often. As regards the fundamental principle of Kant’s 
system in all its branches, we are not in the slightest permit- 
ted to doubt. In the theoretic branch it is pure apperception, 
or our original self-consciousness. In the practical or moral 
branch, it is the same consciousness in presence of the law of 
its own freedom. Even in the Kritik of Judgment the base 
is constituted by a spontaneity again of consciousness. In 
short, had Mr. Buckle possessed an inkling of the truth here, 
it would as soon have occurred to him to call Newton a follower 
of Ptolemy, as to insinuate that Kant did not found all on, but 
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on the contrary, actually denied, the supremacy of conscious- 
ness. That Mr. Buckle should be so suicidally eager to saw 
_ off the whole of his own support in this world, we shall not 
allow to disturb us now. But to place Kant in the same cate- 
gory is about the most complete self-conviction of ignorance 
that has ever yet been perpetrated by mortal. Observe, too, 
the accessaries of the perpetration, the puff of self-importance, 
the smile of easy strength over a disconcerted crowd ; “ the 
denial of the supremacy of consciousness follows as a natural 
consequence, and is the result of the Kantian philosophy, and 
not, as is often said, the base of it.”” Surely the puff can be 
actually heard here, — the puff of superior penetration that is 
only, however, the blunder of a school-boy’s conceit. Mr. 
Buckle has manipulated the leaves of the books of Kant, as he 
manipulated the leaves of those of others. We can see here, 
too, how a man may just hug himself on his own exposure of 
his own self. In the whole passage, indeed, there is nothing 
else visible. ‘ According to Kant’s view, and with which I 
am inclined to agree!”? How natural must not that enormous 
sufficiency be to Mr. Buckle; it is positively generous of him 
to patronize Kant! But in regard to what does he agree with 
Kant ? That so and so is “ empirical,” “ and therefore has no 
value!” To know Kant, and yet to attribute “ empirical ” to 
him (who uses it on every page) as here used! Or to de- 
scribe Kant as believing something to be “ empirical,” “ and 
therefore of no value!” Of course, as we all know, empirical 
has but one sense to Mr. Buckle and the whole school of the 
Revulsion ; but, as we all know, too, it is a very different sense 
the Germans attach to it. 

But to go higher in the quotation, we find Mr. Buckle say- 
ing, ‘* These passages prove that Kant saw that the phenomenal 
reality of free-will is an indefeusi!le doctrine ; and as the pres- 
ent work is an investigation of the laws of phenomena, his 
transcendental philosophy does not affect my conclusions.” 
And Mr. Buckle’s eye twinkles. For, in saying “ my object 
being only phenomena, Kant’s transcendental philosophy does 
not affect me,” he feels that he has dexterously turned the 
flank of the whole transcendental philosophy, and left it be- 
hind him, while triumphantly carrying off, at the same time, 
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the whole authority of Kant in his front? It is a pity to 
quench the twinkle; but the truth just is, that the whole 
transcendental army, turning on a pivot, lies boldly before 
Mr. Buckle again, for what is transcendental is but part and 
parcel of the phenomena! Nay, only in what is transcendéntal 
is it possible to find — Mr. Buckle’s scope — these same “ laws” 
of the “ phenomena.” When Mr. Buckle, then, professes not 
to consult the transcendental philosopy, because his object is 
phenomena, it is as if we heard James Ferguson declining to 
consult the Principia of Newton,* on a plea of investigating 
the movements of the stars ! 

On the whole, then, Mr. Buckle must be pronounced very far 
from satisfactory as regards any “ exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive ’ discussion of the subject of free-will, etce., and equally 
so with reference to the knowledge he displays, whether of 
metaphysics in general or of metaphysicians in particular. We 
have seen predestination lugged in to cover necessity, and then 
turned out again, we may boldly say, simply at Mr. Buckle’s 
good pleasure. And as for free-will, we have seen Mr. Buckle 
excising from beneath it (and his own self) consciousness ! 
and that, too, in a most ludicrous confusion of consciousness, 
conscience, faculties, states of mind, ete., etc. Nay, we 
‘omitted to observe”? that the pretensions of Mr. Buckle 
could not consistently use such an argument as this: * It is 
clear that the testimony of a man’s consciousness is no proof 
of an opinion being true; for, if it were so, then two proposi- 
tions diametrically opposed to each other might both be equally 
accurate.”” Such an argument comes oddly from a student of 
metaphysics with the Antinomies before his eyes, or the 
simple fact at once of the finite and the infinite divisibility of 
matter. In a word, the two questions of chance and predesti- 
nation, or of free-will and necessity, were, for resolution, pre- 


* Mr. Buckle had already told us that “ transcendental laws of the reason ”’ 
are “laws which are removed from the domain of experience, and cannot be veri- 
fied by observation.” How much this contrasts with the truth will be readily 
understood when we know that a// Kant’s transcendental principles have no object 
whatever but to render experience possible, almost to create experience, and that 
consequently they can be verified by observation. And Mr. Buckle’s pretensions in 
Kant’s regard, are not less than in that of every other! 
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liminaries absolutely crucial in regard to Mr. Buckle’s whole 
enterprise, and he has only attempted, in the midst of the 
strangest ignorance, summarily to truncate them. They re- 
main behind, then, only like outflanked forts that, as it were, 
grimly smiling, await his return. Consciousness, his own 
support, and the support of the whole world, is to be with- 
drawn by these one or two hap-hazard school-boy crudities ! 
Such an exploit was conclusive beforehand as to how he would 
show when examinirg metaphysics in general,— an inquiry 
also crucial in regard to his whole future. Metaphysics, too, it 
seems, are to slink from the field, cowering before the eyes of 
Mr. Buckle, while he simply murmurs to them “ ideas or 
sensations.” If you would go to Australia, you must double 
the cape either of Hope or of Horn; that is, to go to Aus- 
tralia is impossible! We know that this illustration is utterly 
stupid ; but it will be difficult to show that Mr. Buckle’s pro- 
ceedings deserve a better one. When we look back, indeed, 
on all that lies behind us, it is with something broader than a 
smile that we read his characteristic summing up: “ This, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, is the view which must be held 
by every man whose mind is unbiassed by system, and who 
forms his opinions according to the evidence actually before 
him!” This is Mr. Buckle’s definition for the man who start- 
ing with the two or three prejudices of the Aufklirung desul- 
torily reads in search of supports for these, as the non plus 
vltra of ultimate and definitive enlightenment. 


J. H. Streuine. 





Herder. 


Art. V.— HERDER. 


I. 


Few German writers are so well known and so little read as 
Herder, for none have exercised a deeper or more extensive 
influence than this poet-philosopher, who, nevertheless, did not 
bequeath to us a single complete work. He ruled with undis- 
puted authority over a whole generation ; his sovereignty over 
the entire German literature remained uncontested for a period 
of ten years (1770 to 1780) ; he was the zealous apostle of a 
new literary creed, and the greatest among his numerous dis- 
ciples bore the name of Wolfgang Goethe. Nay, more; the 
nineteenth century, although at times apparently unconscious 
of the fact, in reality owes the turn which it has taken almost 
exclusively to him, and that not only where Germany is con- 
cerned. If it be true that the second half at least of the pres- 
ent century recognizes the intellectual supremacy of Germany, 
as the century before it (from 1750 to 1850) submitted to the 
authority of French influence, Herder has every right to be 
considered its spiritual parent; for he was the prophet of the 
German idea, as it was afterwards shaped, developed, carried 
out, consolidated, and applied from 1775 to 1825 by Goethe to 
poetry, by Hegel to philosophy, by Niebuhr to history, by Sa- 
vigny to jurisprudence, by F. A. Wolf to philology, by Wilhelm 
von Humboldt to linguistics, by Alexander von Humboldt to 
natural history, and, finally, by D. F. Strauss to theology. 
Herder was at once the originator and the head of that his- 
torical school which rules the intellectual world of the present 
day. It was he who first thought of applying that principle of 
fieri to the domain of poetical, religious, and political history, 
which Heraclitus had originally introduced into that of meta- 
physics. Now, Herder’s idea, like all other grand thoughts 
destined to exercise permanent and extensive influence, was 
based upon the nature of the man whose brain produced it, 
and the times which produced him. We crave permission, 
therefore, to begin by depicting the thinker and the age to 
which he belonged, ere we proceed to an exposition of the idea 
to which both ultimately succeeded in converting the world. 
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It was a sturdy, robust race, indeed, that of those German 
colonists who, under the joint protection of the Teutonic knights 
and their own good swords, undertook the task of cultivating 
the barren wastes of the Baltic provinces which they had 
wrenched from the feeble grasp of the mild, effeminate Scla- 
vonic and Lettic people ; and who, in modern times, were fore- 
most in giving the signal for the War of Deliverance (Be- 
Sreiungskrieg). It was of this serious, hard-working, fer- 
vently enthusiastic stock that Herder came; it was among a 
race such as this that the first twenty-five years of his life were 
spent. His father, originally brought up to the weaver’s trade, 
had become schoolmaster, sexton, and singer to the Polish 
Church at the small town of Mohrungen, some twenty or 
thirty leagues from Kinigsberg. Surrounded by sands, forests, 
lakes, and marshes, this wretched little place of two thousand 
inhabitants, with its dismantled turrets and walls, and its 
castle strong-hold in ruins whence the knights of the sword 
were wont to defend it against Polish inroads, is the very type 
of those tiny oases of civilization which Saxon tenacity so well 
knew how to maintain and uphold for ages in these sterile 
countries. By dint of a strong will, hard labor, and still more 
of resignation, these populations just contrived to keep alive. 
A deeply rooted religious feeling, moreover, contributed not a 
little to help them; these Germans had all embraced the 
Lutheran faith with fervor, and ever remained true to it. The 
humble dwelling of Herder’s parents was one of the purest 
sanctuaries of this simple yet deep faith. In this lowly abode, 
pervaded by the spirit of order, gravity, and moral purity, read- 
ing the Scriptures and chanting the evening hymn were not 
mere outward formalities. The mother, a blacksmith’s daugh- 
ter, was a woman remarkable alike for her intelligence and her 
serious turn of mind. The principal religious book made use 
of in this small family circle has been preserved. In it, accord- 
ing to the old Protestant custom, Herder the elder inscribed 
the birth of his son, Johann Gottfried, on the 25th of August, 
1744, commending him # the Divine grace. Even the choice 
of his name was no matter of mere chance. “ Long after,’’ we 
are told by the son, ‘“* when my father was pleased with me, his 
face would lighten up, and he would lay his hand softly upon 
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my head, calling me ‘ God’s peace’ ( Goltesfrieden). This 
was my greatest, sweetest reward. Strict and just to the 
highest degree, he was good and kind in no lesser proportion. 
I shall never forget his austere, taciturn countenance, and his 
bald forehead.” Young Herder had inherited his father’s 
serious turn of mind, and at the early age of four years he 
was already observed to retire from his playmates, and fre- 
quently found sitting silent and thoughtful in a corner of 
their small garden. Everything by which his childhood was 
surrounded had a serious aspect,—his family, the country, 
his school. There was a little college or Latin school at 
Mohrungen, conducted by a single teacher. This gloomy, mo- 
rose, pedantic old man, severe even to cruelty, ever ready to 
make use of the cane, had a taste, nevertheless, for his irksome 
calling, and exercised it with zeal and conscientiously. In 
his eyes the school was a sanctuary, and the scholars were 
expected to doff their caps as soon as they came in sight of 
it. Still the old despot would moderate himself and be kind 
enough to such as worked hard. Young Herder soon became a 
favorite. He used to take him with him on his Sunday walks, 
making him gather certain herbs by the roadside with which 
he was wont to brew himself a species of cheap tea; nay, at 
times he was even known to go so far as to offer his pupil a cup 
of the delectable beverage with a bit of sugar. The youth 
needed no encouragement to work. He read everything he 
could get hold of. Books happened to be rare and costly arti- 
cles at Mohrungen; but when young Gottfried, passing along, 
caught sight of some tempting book in those low German shop 
windows, which seem to court curiosity, he used to walk in and 
modestly to request the loan of it. He would then retire with 
his prize to some favorite tree, climb up into its branches, and 
quietly settling down give himself up to the delight of reading 
with a kind of rage. He was, upon one occasion, very near 
breaking his neck through a fall, and ever afterwards was wont 
to tie himself to the tree with straps, in order to be able entirely 
to forget his dangerous position. He knew the Bible by heart, 
and with his vivid imagination had created for himself a whole 
picture of the Oriental world upon which it is based. But it 
was Homer who most deeply interested him. Many years 
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afterwards he remembered how “as a child he had melted into 
tears on first reading the great poet’s metaphor of spring and 
leaves, and the disappearance of the generations of men from 
the earth even as they disappear,—a thing which rarely hap- 
pens to a school-boy.” It was Homer, too, who awakened in 
him a yearning after the South, with its glowing sun, its balmy 
isles, and its bright blue sea, so often referred to in the Odyssey, 
and brightened the heart of that son of the moors and a leaden 
sky. He would look at them in his school-atlas with a longing 
eye, and point them out enthusiastically to his little sister as 
the lands of his dreams. His thoughts were constantly revert- 
ing to them in his solitary rambles through the woods and 
along the margin of the lake, where he loved to saunter book 
in hand at the close of the day, when his long, wearisome 
classes were over, now reading, now pondering awhile, and 
then reading again. . 

This youth, sound in body and mind, but of a timid, reserved, 
proud nature, was engaged at the age of sixteen as man-servant 
and copier by the deacon of Mohrungen, a tolerably prolific 
theological writer, whose works found numerous readers in 
those times. Herder’s master was still young, but far too 
much engaged with his own personal merits to pay any atten- 
tion to those of others around him. His aged sister, who 
acted as housekeeper to his Reverence, despatched the new 
servant to market, or to the butcher’s, as circumstances might 
require, and would rate him soundly if he dallied by the way. 
It may easily be imagined that this treatment was by no means 
calculated to overcome young Herder’s natural shyness. ‘ His 
voice was husky,” wrote his master, years afterwards, “ and he 
remained profoundly shut up within himself. He was never 
known to speak of his own accord, nor was anything to be got 
out of him which might have induced me to think him a more 
than ordinary individual.” And yet opportunities had not 
been wanting, had the worthy deacon chosen to profit by them, 
to have discovered something far from ordinary in this indi- 
vidual. Did he not one day find an eloquent, contrite epistle 
in his confessional, and soon recognize the handwriting of his 
Jamulus? And had not other folks found out the spark that 
lay smouldering in the embers? The excellent town-preacher 
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Willamovius, as well as his wife, had from the first taken an 
especial interest in Herder as a child; and he, finding in them 
his parents’ goodness and piety, without their austerity, thawed 
from his icy reserve and seemed to breathe more freely in their 
presence. In spite of his own poverty, this good vicar used to 
divide all he had with the indigent among his parishioners, and 
if at times his worthy helpmate would expostulate with him on 
the score of his charitable excesses, he would answer her, “ Be 
quiet, good mother, God will provide for you and our children.” 
In a small paper, written quite in his early youth (1765), 
called “‘ God’s Preacher,” Herder has set up a monument to 
the memory of this true divine, who had been the means of 
shedding a ray of light and warmth upon his otherwise mourn- 
fully chilly youth. Some outward circumstance was necessary 
in order to awaken Trescho, the deacon, to a consciousness of 
what lay in his servant. Narrowness of accommodation had 
obliged him to give Herder his own library to sleep in. Now 
Trescho, awakening once in the middle of the night, and per- 
ceiving a light burning in his study, arose and stole softly into 
the room, where he found his man-servant sitting fast asleep 
on the bed, surrounded by Greek and Hebrew books. On a 
chair beside him was a lamp, which the young student literally 
supplied at his own expense, saving wherewithal to pay the oil 
from the groschen allowed him for his breakfast. Even this 
discovery, however, did not prove sufficient to enlighten Tres- 
cho, who persevered as before in not seeing more in his servant 
than one destined to a manual trade. A fact yet more striking 
failed still in making any impression on his learned master, 
entirely wrapped up in himself. He had sent a manuscript of 
his to a publisher at Kinigsberg, which was returned to him 
printed in a newspaper with the addition of an ode he had not 
written, and which had excited the editor’s enthusiasm. The 
whole Herder is already to be found in this poem, addressed 
“to Astyages, by Cyrus,” — Peter the Great, by Peter the 
Third, — in which he sings the praises of the juvenile monarch 
who had bestowed peace upon the world, and freedom upon the 
unhappy.* From this day forward, however, Trescho admitted 


* It is well known that the accession of Peter III. had for its consequence the 
end of the Seven Years’ War, and that the first act of the young sovereign’s reign 
was to call back from Siberia the political victims of the preceding reign (Empress 


Elizabeth's). 
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the young poet, not indeed to his table, but at any rate to his 
writing-desk, although he never ceased doing all in his power 
to dissuade him from adopting the literary career. Can it be 
wondered at if, twenty-five years later, Herder wrote in the fol- 
lowing bitter terms: “ The first pictures which surrounded my 
youth were almost all melancholy ones, and among them is 
more than one remembrance of slavery which I would fain 
cancel with my heart’s blood.” 

One thing there was of which our young friend had a greater 
dread even than of the mechanic’s trade, and that was military 
service under the great king. What the Prussian Army was 
ere Scharnhorst made a national school of discipline out of it, 
every one knows. In Herder’s eyes,—nor was he far wrong,— 
it was little better than the hulks, and he was wont to compare 
the red collars of Frederick’s warriors to the iron rings of the 
galley slaves. While yet quite young, he gave vent to his horror 
of this servitude in an eloquent poem entitled “ The Cradle ” : — 

“Who is yon little slave, who imprisoned 
Within this premature coftin already bewails his future destiny?” 
At every turning he shuddered at the thought that he might 
meet the terrible recruiting officer: “* What a number of brave 
ones have perished there,” he writes from Kinigsberg, “ and 
how this military discipline paralyzes the poor folks in Prussia 
with fear and abject slavery! They hardly venture to reflect 
or dare think anything of themselves.” An unexpected cir- 
cumstance, however, was soon to release him from apprehen- 
sions of this kind, and at once let light dawn upon his future 
prospects. One of those Russian regiments, which had been 
recalled from the Seven Years’ War on the accession of Peter 
the Third to the throne, happening to pass through Mohrungen, 
the surgeon-major —a Curliinder — accidentally saw Herder, 
who brought him a glass of water while in Trescho’s house. 
They entered into conversation, whereupon the surgeon exam- 
ined Herder’s eyes, — for at that time already he was suffering 
from lachrymal fistula, —and at once offered to take him to 
Konigsberg, cure him, and have him taught medicine gratui- 
tously, provided he consented to accompany him afterwards to 
St. Petersburg. Herder hailed in this man his liberator from 
captivity, and, taking a sudden resolution, left the very next 
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day with him for Kénigsberg. This came to pass during the 
summer of 1762, Herder being at that time eighteen years old. 

“ My first impression was unique,” he writes from the ancient 
capital of Prussia, soon after his arrival; “all on a sudden 
transplanted from my humble, quiet little Mohrungen to this 
noisy, busy, thriving city ; how astonished I was at everything 
I saw, and how grand everything appeared!” Still there was 
also work to be done. The surgeon lost no time in conducting 
his protégé to an anatomical dissection ; but the poet fainted at 
the sight, nor could he ever again be induced to resume his 
medical studies. He plainly declared his intentions in this 
respect to his benefactor; and, in order to acquit himself to a 
certain degree of the obligations which he had incurred towards 
him, he translated a treatise, which the surgeon had written, 
into Latin for him. On the other hand, his protector procured 
him a situation as clerk at a bookseller’s, as well as a lodging 
at the house of one of his colleagues, Dr. Hamann. These two 
arrangements proved decisive for Herder’s future. His prin- 
cipal, the very same Kantern, by the way, who had published 
his “ Ode to Cyrus,” introduced him to Kant, while his land- 
lord’s son was, during his student’s life, to be his best friend, 
his guide, and his initiator. Although the indefatigable young 
bookworm found enough to read at the bookseller’s to occupy 
him night and day, and besides had ample opportunities of 
hearing all the professors who were in the habit of meeting 
and talking together in the shop after their lectures, he deter- 
mined to complete his regular studies. Having met with a 
refusal at first, on the part of the Dean of the Philosophical 
Faculty, on account of his not having taken his degree, he 
next had recourse to the theological Dean, before whom he 
passed a brilliant examination. Here he was then a civis aca- 
demicus, with three thalers eight groschen in his pockets and 
the register fees to pay. The schoolmaster at Mohrungen that 
day entered into his Prayer Book: * Anno, 1762, August the 
16th, my son became Stud. Theol. O, hidden Deity! thou 
who bringest to light that which lieth concealed, kindle within 
his bosom the spark of faith, and act upon him by the spirit of 
thy grace!” It proved, however, to have been no propitious 
star which had guided the young man to the abode of the Dean 
of Theology. 
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His first winter was a very arduous one. The poor student 
was hardly able to pick up a stray private lesson, here and 
there, wherewith to escape starvation. Towards spring, how- 
ever, his prospects began to brighten. He obtained a class at 
the town-college, called the Fridericianum, where brilliant tri- 
umphs lay in store for him. Still he felt himself ill at ease 
there. With a strong tendency to be dissatisfied with the 
present, Herder had besides much to endure from narrow- 
mindedness in religious matters and superannuated traditions 
still reigning paramount at this establishment. “Good old 
Frederica!” he writes, on leaving the college at the end of 
eighteen months’ duty, “a slight wrinkle of pedantry or mole 
of piety may formerly have served as a set-off to her beauty, 
but rouge no longer becomes her since her youth has passed 
away.” In spite of sundry annoyances and privations, on the 
whole these were nevertheless happy years. His patron, the 
bookseller, had made him acquainted with Kant, who, though 
not yet a celebrity, nor even an Ordinarius, was in Herder’s eyes 
already the sage among sages. Kant was then under forty, and 
followed implicitly the current of that eighteenth century, which 
he indeed never repudiated. It must have been difficult indeed, 
on hearing the great philosopher expatiate with warmth and 
enthusiasm upon his favorite poets, Haller and Pope, or upon 
time and eternity, for Herder not to feel enthusiasm becoming 
contagious. One day he rushed home to put the sage’s ideas 
into flaming verses. Kant, to whom he brought them next 
day, was not a little struck by his ardor; he read them to his 
audience, adding, “‘ When this boiling genius has done fer- 
menting, he will be a very useful man by his talents.””. Who 
could then have predicted the desperate warfare which was to 
break out between these two great men thirty years later? At 
this time, indeed, Kant the man and Kant the philosopher was 
not yet that advocate of Pure Reason he subsequently became 
when the enthusiasm of his youth had subsided, and he began 
to meditate in the austere silence of speculative thought those 
ideas which have since entirely renovated the philosophical 
world by giving a new basis to reflection and morality. Herder 
owed the awakening of philosophical thought in his mind to 
Kant : — 
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“ When there where nothing is felt or thought, 
I yet bare fetters, oppressed by dust, sweat, and tears, 
I sighed, — for how can a slave sing ? — 
-And Apollo, the god, came. 
Away with the chains! My terrestrial glance 
Was uplifted; he gave me Kant!” 


With what intense admiration he used to speak of his teacher 
long after he had left Kénigsberg ! 


“TI once had the happiness of knowing a philosopher; he was my 
instructor. He had the joyous cheerfulness of youth at that happy 
time. His open forehead, created expressly for thought, was the seat 
of imperturbable serenity; his speech, redundant with ideas, flowed 
from his lips; he always had sume humorous ¢rait, some witty sally 
at his disposal, and his teaching was a source of the most instructive 
intercourse-for me..... Ile would constantly bring us back to the 
simple, unaffected stady of nature, and the moral worth of man... ... 
IIe gave me confidence and obliged me to think for myself. Tyranny 
was foreign to his soul!” 

It was again Kant, who, after having initiated him into the 
philosophy of the age, —to Shaftesbury, Hume, and Locke, — 
revealed Rousseau to him,—that Rousseau whose influence is 
to be traced in every page he afterwards wrote ; Rousseau, 
whose fertile ideas it was Herder’s mission to transfer to other 
soils; Rousseau, to whom the earliest of his poems was ad- 


dressed :-— 
“T will seek my own self. ...! 


Come, be my guide, O Rousseau!” 


All the earlier poems of his youth are especially characteristic 
of Herder’s disposition. They are either vague complaints of 
others and of himself, “ on the search for men and finding mere 
masks”; invocations to that obscure lyric enthusiast, Pindar ; 
or, finally, funereal elegies and songs of the Titans. The latter 
sound like the war-cry of young Germany in 1772, whose van- 
guard the poet himself was destined to lead on to the attack 
against the Olympic deities of that day, Convention and 
Reason. 

It was Hamann’s mission to point out this road to him, and, 
in truth, this sibyllic prophet, the Magus of the North, as his 
generation was wont to call him, was no unimportant initiator. 
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Although then hardly thirty-three, he had seen a good deal of 
the world, and after a stormy youth passed in London, had 
returned a wreck to his native town, Kénigsberg, where he 
succeeded in obtaining an appointment as a collector of taxes. 
Prematurely old, stout, bald, with an impediment in his speech, 
a bright eye and moist lips, he was not unlike a first edition of 
that other Kénigsbergian, Zacharias Werner, the wild fatalist 
poet who was to surprise and shock the world fifty years later 
by the alternate excesses of his devotion and cynicism. This 
sinner who turned a monk so early, this effeminate, sensual 
character, nevertheless concealed an intellect of the highest 
order under the mask of his imbecillitas. His reading had 
been extensive, and few things had escaped his notice. But as 
no method had presided over his studies, the incoherence of 
his knowledge left it sterile as far as science was concerned, if 
not for those few persons who came into closer contact with 
him, and knew how to profit by his intercourse. His writings 
exactly resembled himself; they faithfully reflected his indi- 
viduality, being a series of disconnected, abrupt sallies and 
uncalled-for expectorations, a singular medley of prophetic and 
culinary language. ‘ In them all is confusion, and they resem- 
ble characters traced on blotting-paper,” said Goethe. Hamann 
wrote a good deal, but all he produced was of a fragmentary 
nature. He abounded in new and original ideas, but, as Herder 
himself owned, they were mere “ unstrung pearls,” and the dis- 
order of his brain was as clearly reflected in his “ grasshopper 
style’’ as it was in his person. It would indeed be difficult to find 
a combination of more contradictory elements united in one and 
the same individual than was to be met with in this heavy, un- 
couth Hamann, with his prophetic eye and his mind ever vacil- 
lating betwixt sensual appetite and exalted aspirations. In 
religion he was as ready to defend the narrowest orthodoxy as 
he was to support the flattest rationalism. His mystic Protes- 
tant bigotry, or what is called “ pietism ” in Germany, — a prod- 
uct to which, by the way, the Kiénigsberg soil seems at all 
times to have been especially favorable, —allowed him to amal- 
gamate all things indiscriminately, and without any violation 
of truth. Princess Galitzin, with whom his last days were 
spent, was able to place the words vir summa pietate in the epi- 
VOL. CXV. — NO. 236. 8 
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taph inscribed on the tomb which she had erected in her park 
to the memory of this “‘ Socratic faun”’* (1788). In literature, 
Herder would hear him at one moment extol ancient at the 
expense of modern writers, while at another he praised mod- 
ern authors to the detriment of the ancients. Jacobi used to 
say of him that he was “a complete chaos of materialism and 
spiritualism, of light and darkness”; while Jean Paul called 
him a “firmament studded with stars and nebulous spots” ; 
and Thomas Abbt was wont to compare his brain “ with a species 
of archipelago, where everything was easily to be reached, but 
only by means of ships.”” The same contradictions which we 
find in the thoughts were to be met with likewise in the daily 
intercourse of this strange, unaccountable being. Forever 
wavering between the two extremes of gross sensuality and 
mystic rapture, yielding, moreover, like a true humorist, to the 
slightest impulse of the moment, and utterly incapable of any- 
thing like constancy in attachment, this singular mixture of 
hypochondria and a certain ‘“‘ demoniacal ” element formed an 
individuality in the highest degree imperious and exacting, who 
was to be the first initiator of the dangerous fashion of self- 
idolatry in Germany. With that general admiration for all 
that was original, which later became the ruling passion of 
the day, indulgence for the caprices of the individual was soon 
to know no bounds, and every eccentric peculiarity which ema- 
nated from the prophet Hamann especially passed for a new 
flash of genius. Goethe clearly foresaw and foretold what would 
come of all these incoherent ravings of the Magus of the North, 
who, nevertheless, for the time in which he lived, played the 
part of “ indigestible, indispensable leaven” in bread. This 
singularly active power must, in a great measure, of course, 
escape the scrutiny of posterity; nor is it easy to explain it 
otherwise than by the persistency with which Hamann harped 
upon that fundamental theme about to become the leading prin- 
ciple of the following generation,—the principle of absolute 
individual liberty. This idea, which was subsequently applied 
to poetry, morals, politics, and religion, formed so evidently the 
real basis and true secret of Hamann’s powerful influence, that 
Goethe fancied he could detect it in every word he uttered, in 


* The word is Goethe’s. 
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every line he wrote. It was the principle of living, organic 
development in opposition to mere inanimate mechanism, 
synthesis opposed to analysis, the whole individual to frag- 
mentary labor, spontaneous impulse to the strain of effort, 
fieri to facere; in a word, the nineteenth century opposed to 
the eighteenth. Such were the tidings which it became Herder’s 
mission to announce to the world. 

The disciple’s enthusiasm for his teacher is thus easily ex- 
plained. Convention, pedantry, rationalism, tyranny, in short 
all that he held in cordial detestation, were equally the objects 
of Hamann’s attacks. He had risen up in arms against the 
dead letter of poetical rule, against the narrow-minded morality 
of the middle classes; he was especially rebellious against the 
“modern state” of the Philosopher-King which resumed and 
concentrated the entire spirit of the age. He set up true feel- 
ing and nature in opposition to modern “ enlightenment,”’ com- 
pared the primitive periods of humanity with contemporary 
artificial civilization, and advocated spontaneous popular poetry 
as preferable to all the pompous, learned productions of the 
décadence. He moreover taught his pupil English, made him 
read Ossian, Percy’s Relics, and Hamlet, so that an entirely 
new world now dawned upon this enthusiastic youth, only too 
impatient by nature to shake off the dust of the school from 
his feet. When he beheld his master “ searching in vain for 
the rest he could not find in Giordano Bruno or Saxo-Gram- 
maticus, in Euclid or Cassiodorus, or even diving into the 
endless visions of Swedenborg,” and thereby convincing him- 
self that he should never “ find consolation from any Muse 
inhabiting dusty folios,” was it unnatural that he himself 
should rush headlong into the arnis of “ the living Muse” ? 

In those times university life, especially among the pure, 
eartiest, East Prussian students, was a good deal simpler and 
more naif than in our own days. They had their afternoon 
rambles in the woods, their evenings passed quietly at the tea- 
table discussing philosophical topics and exchanging their 
views on important subjects. They studied English and Italian 
together. We find a letter written in English and addressed 
to Herder as “ Godfrey the First, King of the Hypsos,” from a 
friend who modestly styles himself “ the son of Bathos”; and 
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Hamann promising this same Godfrey the First that he will 
conduct him “ through Dante’s Purgatory as soon as he has 
finished with Milton’s Hell.” Herder was greatly beloved by 
his fellow-students ; his character making him no less respected 
than his genius and his learning, which was indeed prodigious 
for a man of twenty. ‘“ His temper was always equal; he was 
always serene, cheerful even, and communicative, but ever of 
the strictest severity in his conduct,” relates one of his fellow- 
disciples. If at times his friends were near forgetting them- 
selves, “ he would only smile, always contriving by some deli- 
cate turn in the conversation to bring it back to within the 
limits of propriety.” Herder, although emancipating himself 
so far as to decline wearing the traditional professor’s wig when 
at the Fridericianum, yet stood high in estimation both at the 
college and in the town. In spite of his extreme youth, he 
was already looked upon by his colleagues as well as his supe- 
riors as an eminent teacher, and notwithstanding the poverty 
of his circumstances he was received and’ made much of in 
society. And, indeed, it was not easy to recognize in the confi- 
dent man of the world he had become when he left Kénigsberg, 
that “ timid, taciturn individual with a bending figure and a 
hasty gait, with an exterior betokening want and penury,” he 
was on his arrival there. ‘ What a transformation!” says his 
old master, the deacon of Mohrungen, on seeing him again 
after an absence of two years; “there was not a trace left of 
his shyness in speaking. Where circumstances required, he 
could already assume the most distinguished yet perfectly 
natural and free court manners. There was no longer the 
slightest embarrassment in his look or his utterance. He who 
but two years before regarded any man wearing the surplice 
with awe, now calmly and boldly gazed upon breasts covered 
with stars and crosses Unfortunately this young geriius 
soon met with a degree of adulation and admiration which 
indeed would have spoilt him had his character been less 
firm.” Throughout his whole life Herder kept the manners 
and good breeding which he had contracted at Kénigsberg, 
and which one was little prepared to find in the son of a poor 
country schoolmaster. 

With all these triumphs, however, as a man of the world, as 
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an author, and as a professor, he felt himself ill at ease at 
Kénigsberg. He was forever complaining of the college and 
of the narrow, pedantic spirit which reigned there ; he groaned 
under the weight of his own poverty, which at times was cer- 
tainly overpowering ; he grumbled at the general tone of society 
in the town, which, it must be owned, was not particularly favor- 
able to poetic inspiration ; in short, the real cause of his rest- 
lessness was his own febrile, impatient nature, ever prone to be 
dissatisfied with the present; nor did he ever quite throw off 
this morbid tendency to seek tranquillity and happiness rather 
in outward circumstances than inward feelings, and to expect 
that locomotion or change of condition would confer that peace- 
ful satisfaction which is the exclusive privilege of nicely bal- 
anced dispositions. He grasped in turn every object of study 
under the sun, and planned work after work destined to remain 
fragments, like everything he ever wrote. Hamann came to the 
rescue, and tried at any rate to procure him the material inde- 
pendence he was constantly longing for. The rector of the 
Cathedral School at Riga happening at that time to be in want 
of an assistant professor, he warmly recommended Herder to 


him: * With tolerably wide views on history, philosophy, and 
esthetics, together with an ardent desire to cultivate the most 
fertile of soils, with more than average experience in school- 
teaching, and a happy facility in treating the subjects he 
chooses, he unites the chaste soul of a Virgil and that delicacy 
of sentiment which renders Livonians so agreeable to me, and 
which inspired Winckelmann with his edifying epistle, ‘ On the 


Charm of Livonians.’”” This business was speedily brought 


to a close, and Hamann was able to write to his Riga friend, 
on the 23d of November, 1764: “ I accompanied your assistant 
to the gates of the town, yesterday morning, where the driver 
had appointed to meet him.” Herder’s first impressions of his 
new place of residence, the ancient Hanseatic town, were most 
satisfactory. Arriving as he did from an essentially military, 
bureaucratic country like Prussia, he was of course greatly 
struck by the independent spirit and patrician republicanism 
of a free town where life seemed to him so “ easy and agree- 
able.” It was the opulent merchant here who took the lead 
and gave the tone, and the savant who had to adapt himself 
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to it. “There is a due appreciation here of good breed- 
ing, accompanied by a certain amount of dignity and a strong 
dose of decorum.” The spirit with which he found the school 
animated was equally to his taste: ‘‘ The young men are gentle 
in disposition, ready to comprehend, ready to forget, and ready 
to obey. They require to be treated with affection, and for the 
most part have good and agreeable manners.” The effect of 
his first sermon, delivered in March, 1765, was considerable, 
for it at once announced the eminent preacher. His talents as 
an author, which had already begun to develop and manifest 
themselves, obtained universal recognition and admiration. 
He was received with marked distinction at the houses of the 
first merchants in the city, who for the most part possessed 
cultivated minds, large ideas, and lived on a liberal footing. 
Many durable friendships were formed, foremost among which 
must be reckoned that of Hartknoch, the bookseller, which 
lasted during his whole life ; and a rather sentimental one with 
Frau Busch, a lady but little older than the young preacher 
himself, who was no way displeased with the idea of being the 
Egeria of our Livonian Numa Pompilius. The young divine 
often passed whole weeks at the country-seats of rich patricians 
or chateaux of Livonian nobles, for even at that time — he was 
only twenty — Herder had something peculiarly aristocratic 
about him, which won him everywhere and at all times a defer- 
ence and regard far above his station. 

In this atmosphere of freedom his heart opened more and 
more, and he began to cherish the most lofty and ambitious 
views concerning humanitarian reform. He would fain have 
roused the spirit of independence which animated these burghers 
“in every village, nay, in every school!” He seriously contem- 
plated founding a great national college for the education of 
future statesmen destined to complete the work of Catherine 
the Great, whose deeds and views inspired him with the greatest 
enthusiasm. His speech entitled “Have we still the same 
Audience and the same Country as the Ancients” (1765) is 
the reflection of these Riga impressions. “ Livonia and Cur- 
land,” says one of his Riga friends, “ were in his eyes coun- 
tries which, under a mild rule, in their perfect freedom and 
happy enjoyment of life, presented the spectacle of that ideal 
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felicity described in his discourse.” “TI fancy,” writes another, 
afterwards mayor of Riga, “that Herder would never have 
written all he did in the fourth volume of his ‘ Ideas’ con- 
cerning cities, corporations, traditions, and privileges, if he 
had not resided in a municipality like Riga at an age when he 
had yet to learn while teaching.” ‘ He found the last rem- 
nants of the old Hansa at Riga,” says a third friend, “ and it 
was here that his peculiar principles on civil and political mat- 
ters were originated and found their first nourishment. His 
views continued to expand, and while he increased his stock of 
knowledge by studying humanity and life on a grand scale, his 
notions of civil liberty, the common welfare, and a wise, noble 
activity gradually became more and more elevated.” Herder 
himself wrote, several years afterwards, to his affianced bride 
(22d September, 1770) : — 


“After a short time I had won the love of the whole town (Riga), 
the friendships of the best men I ever knew, and the regard of the most 
original minds I ever came across. On the other hand, however, I 
incurred the hatred of several ecclesiastics, who nevertheless either 
would not or could not raise a finger against me, and the pallid envy of 
a few creeping things. With all this I lived with a degree of freedom 
and independence in Livonia such as I shall perhaps never meet with 
again, either in my living, my teaching, or my actions. .... Beloved 
by the town and the parish, adored by my friends and a number of 
youths who saw in me their Messiah, I was besides a favorite with the 
government and knighthood, who destined me to grand projects and a 
great future.” 


It is not difficult to understand why, in such a situation as 
this, Herder declined most tempting offers which would have 
taken him far away from Riga. He refused, for instance, the 
post of tutor in a high family, because by accepting it he would 
have forfeited “the only benefit he really possessed, i. e. his 
liberty and independence ; and one which he prized so highly 
that he had always dreaded entering into a private engagement 
of the kind, notwithstanding the hard privations he underwent 
at the University.” He had a most advantageous position 
offered to him in St. Petersburg, which he also refused, and to 
this last refusal he owed his nomination at Riga to a curacy 
which had been specially created in his behalf. 
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We might be at a loss to account for Herder’s tiring so 
speedily of such advantages, to which may be added the pres- 
tige of rising fame, were we less fully acquainted with his 
nature. His “ Fragments” appeared in 1767, and, in spite of 
an anonymous incognito, their author was soon discovered. 
“Who is this modern Pindar who has just made his appear- 
ance amongst you? ”’ wrote Winckelmann from Rome. “ This 
to be sure is a madman or a genius,” exclaimed Wieland. 
Lavater submitted theological difficulties to the young author, 
and the rising star was greeted by Gleim at Halberstadt and 
Nicolai at Berlin, to whom Lessing wrote: ‘“‘ Whoever may be 
the author, he is at any rate the only one for whom it is worth 
my while to publish my ideas.” The work he here alludes to 
is “* Laocoon,” and we must not forget that Herder was but 
twenty-two! Henceforward his writings follow closely upon 
one another, stroke upon stroke. Next year it was the “ Torso 
of a Monument to Thomas Abbt.” Then came the second 
edition of the “ Fragments,” and at last, in 1769, the chief 
work of his youth, “ Critical Sylve.’”’ Envy was of course not 
wanting beside so much admiration. Violent and perfidious 
attacks were made against such bold innovations. Klotz, the 
antiquarian, not satisfied with provoking Lessing’s anger, set 
upon Herder as well, and by so doing caught a second chas- 
tisement, for his pains, not less merited than the first had 
been. Herder’s friends were but too well acquainted with 
*‘ his inclination to take offence and his extreme susceptibility, 
the traces of which were never lost.” They trembled when 
they saw him thus exasperated, for they knew him to be 
nervous and discontented, and naturally dreaded lest these 
constant irritations should contribute to hasten his departure 
from the circle in which he then was. For some time past, 
indeed, he had given them to understand and made them feel 
that he no longer felt at his ease at Riga. As usual he persists 
in throwing the blame on outward circumstances, such as the 
absence of a library, the small number of learned men, his 
own profession. Although there can be no doubt that he 
never made a greater mistake than when he took holy orders, 
still it would be a gross exaggeration were we to admit his 
erroneous supposition that he might have been happier in 
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another profession. His own nature, his own discontented 
disposition, denied him contentment. Riga no longer sufficed 
to the ardor of his mind, which was forever desirous of change, 
and he merely searches for pretexts wherewith to justify him- 
self in his own as well as his friends’ eyes. He now writes to 
Kant that he regrets not having gone to St. Petersburg, beg- 
ging him to look out for something for him in Germany. He 
considers his profession as no obstacle whatever. “I hardly 
feel myself held to it at all,” he says. Little by little his com- 
plaints become more strongly accentuated. ‘“ Everything here 
bores me,”’ he tells Hamann, “ the place I live in, my profes- 
sion, my labors, the society I am obliged to frequent ; indeed 
I am at a loss to explain to myself how I could have tied my- 
self down to Riga by my reverend condition as clergyman.” 
He complains again to a third friend that “ his sacred dignity 
does away with all wit, and hinders him from doing any other 
sort of work beyond writing sermons.” He says to Nicolai : — 


“What is a man to do who is reduced to be his own encouragement, 
his own preserver, his all in all? What is one to do when one is tied to 
one’s desk, harnessed to one’s work, and obliged to take up with the life 
of a respectable cart-horse? What can one do when one sees one’s 
self deprived of all means of development, left without any elevated 
literary or social standard, without companions in one’s studies, without 
libraries or museums, in short, what is one to do without any of these, 
and with dead books alone? Never, never would Lessing have been 
the man he is had he been reduced to the close atmosphere of a small 
country town, not to speak of that of a study. And, good God! what 
calling produces wrinkles and furrows sooner than that of a parson? I 
envy Lessing in more than one respect. He is a man of the world. 
He rushes from one art to another, from one situation to another, and 
always with his whole soul, which never seems to grow older!” 


Yes, but this was just what was wanting in poor Herder ; 
the robust health, the vigorous eternal youth and freshness of 
Lessing, who never lost Ais time in bewailing what was not to 
be altered, and when he found one situation ill-adapted to his 
nature, quickly and boldly threw himself without a regret into 
another. We never catch kim grumbling or complaining ; 
while Herder’s correspondence is one eternal Jeremiad from 
beginning to end. At last he mustered up courage — others 
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will rather say he had the folly —“‘to tear himself from the 
arms of his unhappy friend” (Frau Busch), and to leave that 
Riga which he had loved so much and in which he now saw 
nothing beyond a mere * wilderness.” 


“In proportion as I get to know my position better, the spirit of this 
place, my own plans, my work, my intelligence, my melancholy, increases. 
What a wretched thing is the existence of a literary man, especially in 
acommercial town! The prophet will always say, * That is the weight 
above Tyre’; but one must really be as shortsighted as a philosopher 
not to see this weight. Therefore, I seek to follow my calling, not to 
sing and to work hard. Pity me, whom Fate brought into the world 
at pedantic Mohrungen, whose first spark was kindled by a narrow- 
minded Trescho; who have had to earn my scanty hours of study at 
Kénigsberg by dint of hard labor with the sceptre of Dionysius of 
Corinth.” 


His long epistles are all full of reflections upon his fate, his 
talents, his nature, and his education; while Lessing, on the 
contrary, never alludes to himself, but, knowing his own mind, 
acts accordingly. Herder is forever taking resolutions, contin- 
ually going to “ avoid literature as much as possible and accus- 
tom himself to active life’; yet he never really acts. He 
frames huge projects in Michael Angelo’s style, so vast, indeed, 
in their proportions that they are never carried out, and, like 
the works of the great Florentine, remain sketches or fragments, 
though, it is true, fragments of genius. A whole world is 
agitating his young heart; the superabundance and power of 
his ideas was such that they found no shape to manifest them- 
selves in, no sphere of action to which they could be applied. 
He had a strong presentiment that there existed a wider, 
grander stage on which he ought to be acting, but he is se- 
cretly conscious that the genius of the statesman and of the 
poet has been denied him by nature, and he suffered much 
from this want of harmony in his nature. He writes on board 
the ship which was carrying him to France: — 

“ Neither the circle in which I lived nor the seclusion to which I had 
reduced myself were to my taste. I was not pleased with myself as a 
teacher; my sphere of action was too limited, too foreign to my nature, 
too uncongenial tome. 1 was too wide in my views, too strange and 
too busy for my sphere. I was displeased with myself as a citizen, 
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because my domestic arrangements suffered from privations, offered 
little that was useful, and obliged me to a repose which was distasteful 
tome. As an author I was still less pleased with myself. I had suf- 
fered myself to attract public attention in a manner which was unbe- 
coming to my position as a clergyman, and disagreeable to me personally. 
I had neither courage nor strength to put an end to this false position 
by throwing myself headlong into a new career, and was, therefore, 
obliged to leave in as sudden, precipitate, and adventurous a manner as 
possible Deaf to remonstrance, as to every offer, accompanied by 
the tears of all who knew me, I forsook the pinnacle of popularity 
because my genius appealed to me with irresistible accents, ‘ Employ 
thy best years in visiting the world’; nor have I ever for a moment 
repented having done so.” 


It was 6n the 3d of June, 1769, that, “ without money, with- 
out assistance, careless of the morrow as an apostle or a philoso- 
pher,” he went forth into the world “ to see, to know, and to 
be of use to it,” and that he set out on that journey of which 
it would have embarrassed him to state the exact object ; for- 
saking tried friends, an honorable position, and easy circum- 
stances. He thus proceeded to explore the West, assisted by 
the generosity of his friend Hartknoch, in order, as he said, to 
prepare himself for the grand mission of educational reform. 
For a moment, it is true, his mother’s forlorn situation — she 
had lost her husband a few years before — was a source of 
anxiety to him; but the poor old lady, who was not to see her 
son again, tranquillized him on this score, saying: *“‘ Take no 
care on my account. Ifthe Lord will only permit me to enter 
his mansion, that is all I desire, for God’s peace is my great- 
est treasure. . . . . 1 recommend to you on your journey the 
words of Isaiah, ‘ Have no fear, for I have redeemed thee ; if 
thou walkest upon the waters, I shall be with thee!’ May the 
Lord impress these words on thy heart!” 

“ What a vast sphere for reflection a ship floating betwixt sky and 
ocean opens out! Everything there lends wings to thought... .. On 
shore one feels one’s self bound to a small immovable spot; one is 
confined within the narrow circle of a social position. Life, ... . one’s 
whole mind, is cramped and warped. .... But only let us quit it sud- 
denly,....and that fixed limited speck vanishes at once, and we feel 
ourselves floating in open space, swimming in an atmosphere in which 


'” 


the world disappears ! 
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Herder was guilty of no exaggeration in writing the above 
words on board the vessel which was conveying him to the 
shores of France. This wearisome forty days’ voyage was des- 
tined to be more than a mere episode in his life; it proved an 
intellectual crisis, as it were, a sudden revelation, of which the 
vestiges may be traced even to his latest years. The “ Diary 
of his Journey,” in which the runaway youth varies ad infini- 
tum the theme of his regained liberty, is certainly the strangest 
document ever left behind him by any thinker as a clew to the 
birth and growth of his ideas. The germs of every one of 
those bold thoughts which were afterwards to regenerate his- 
tory, theology, and literature in Germany may be discovered 
there. It was on the ocean that Herder learnt to seek reality 
and true life in poetry. His quick perception immediately dis- 
covered that the books to be read on this element were “ the 
Odyssey and the Mneid, not Georgics and Idyls.” But he 
also understood the spirit in which the ancients ought to be 
read to be thoroughly appreciated: “O ye pedants!” he 
exclaims, “read your Homer as if he sang in the streets, and 
your Cicero as if he spake within your council chambers!” 
The nebulous shores of Scandinavia revealed to him the poetry 
of the Edda. The sailors’ superstitions and legends served to 
explain the origin of certain myths and the tales of Ulysses. 
The‘ship’s crew, with its austere and simple government, puts 
him in mind of the small, primitive states which, surrounded 
by innumerable dangers, were only able to subsist by means of 
incessant vigilance and stern discipline. Even the shoals of 
herrings he sees crossing the sea represent in his imagination 
the barbarian inroads which he was afterwards to portray with 
so masterly an eloquence. 

“You cannot imagine,” he writes years after to a friend, “the effect 
such a prolonged sail can have upon one. ‘Torn suddenly away from 
the business, the tumult, the hierarchical folly of civil life, from the 
sage’s arm-chair, or from society’s comfortable sofas, deprived of all 
diversion, of books and of newspapers whether ignorant or learned, and 
placed upon a plank in the very midst of the vast ocean open on all 
sides; with a diminutive state formed of men who are governed by 
laws severer than those of Lycurgus; before one’s eyes the spectacle 
of an entirely new feature of nature living and moving around one ; 
surrounded day after day by the same infinite element, and only occa- 
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sionally distinguishing a fresh cloud, a distant coast, an ideal shore ; 
with the songs of the antique Skalds in one’s hand and one’s soul full 
of their feats, on the very spots which witnessed them; now sailing 
past the riffs of Olaf, the burden of so many wonderful tales; now 
gliding by the isles upon which the magic Rose and its four powerful 
bulls with stars on their foreheads descended ....; now again passing 
over the sandy regions where Skalds and Vikings, sword in hand and 
song on lip, were wont formerly to cross the sea on their chargers over 
the girdle of the earth”; finally, “dimly discerning in the distance the 
shores where Fingal’s exploits took place, where Ossian’s songs shed 
their harmonies, beneath the same breezes, in the same world, in the 
same stillness, — believe me, Skalds and bards are altogether different 
read thus from what they are read under the shadow of a professor's 
desk!” 

It was, however, not so much, as he himself fancied, the 
“exceptionally keen development of his senses,” which ren- 
dered him thus accessible to vivid impressions, as the secret 
sympathy which led him towards the Scandinavian and Teutonic 
world as it did likewise towards other equally primitive epochs 
of mankind. Was he not himself, in fact, one of those bards 
of the olden time who had been recalled to life midst an arti- 
ficial, decaying civilization, for the express purpose of present- 
ing to mankind a lively contrast in the image of its youth, ere 
the freshness and genuine primitiveness of human nature had 
been destroyed by Reason’s analysis? Was he not, moreover, 
at once priest and poet, thinker and seer, prophet and law- 
giver, like those bards of yore? Did not his own poetry, his 
history, his philosophy, and his religion, all bear that vague, 
indistinct character by which the Edda and Ossian’s poems are 
distinguished? Alike incapable of creating living, definite 
shapes and of producing clear, precise thoughts, was not Her- 
der nevertheless the man of his age and nation who exercised 
the greatest influence upon both, precisely because he was con- 
tent to open out distant horizons, abandoning the task of ex- 
ploring them to others, because he merely tuned the chords 
which others were to strike, and which were to vibrate in the 
hearts of future generations, and because he was satisfied to 
awaken remembrances and presentiments which were to assume 
their definite forms, and exhibit their grandest outlines to the 
eyes of posterity only? The solitude, contemplation, or, if you 
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will, dreaminess of those long hours passed on the sea, while 
impressing the images of a departed world more deeply on his 
mind, revealed to him at the same time the superiority of intu- 
ition over “that false counsellor, cold reason,” and the true 
worth of those fitful “ flashes of vague, slumbering memory, 
which shine like unerring torches whilst the rest is all shrouded 
in darkness.” Henceforward he learned to look upon “ abstrac- 
tions no longer as individual existences,” and, ‘‘ seated under 
the mast,” he discovers the point of view at which it is desira- 
ble that “ the true philosopher of nature ” should place himself. 
It was during this voyage that the germ, or rather plan, of his 
“Ideas” was conceived. Their always somewhat too gigantic 
proportions were already forming into shape before his inward 
eye; he speaks of “ an universal history of human civilization, 
....not a mere series of. kings, battles, wars, laws, or 
despicable characters.” Not only the spirit of history and 
poetry, but the special requirements of the age were here 
revealed to him. His plan of reform continued to ripen; he 
was still meditating Livonia’s regeneration. ‘“ Livonia!” he 
exclaims, “thou province of ignorance and false taste, free- 
dom and slavery, what is there not to be done for thee?” He 
would fain be her reformer, her Luther. 


“Can 1? Have I the necessary talents, the character, the opportu- 
nity? How is it tobe done? First, I must renounce sterile criticism, 
lifeless analysis, elevate myself above authors’ controversies, devote 
myself to the living world, win the confidence of the Court, the gov- 
ernment and the Lieutenancy. Then I am to visit Europe, learn their 
language and their manners from the French, their spirit of realism 
and liberty from the English, a more refined taste from the Italians, 
thoroughness from the Germans, and erudition from the Dutch,....I 
must give a high idea of myself, accommodate myself to my times by 
studying legislation, commerce, and politics, . ... raminate by day and 
by night upon becoming the tutelar genius of Livonia, and ac juiring a 
thorough knowledge of the country ; only undertake what is really prac- 
ticable ; strive to persuade the nobility, society, and men in general, 
and to gain them over to my cause. All this, indeed, lies dormant within 
me, neglected and incomplete! Insufficiency of education, the slavery 
of my hative country, the mania for trifles peculiar to the times, want 
of security in my career, all these have checked, deteriorated, cramped 
me to a degree that I can hardly recognize myself... .. I have wasted 
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the fire of my youth, the brightest flame of my genius, the greatest 
vigor of my passions, upon coarse, futile, worthless ‘ Critical Sylva.’ ” 


His clerical profession, against which he constantly rebelled, 
will prove, on the contrary, a means to his becoming “ the 
preacher of virtue” to his contemporaries. He enters into 
the minutest details concerning his extensive project of regen- 
erative reform, for which le chooses Montesquieu as his guide, 
and which is to allow him to make “ Rousseau’s ‘ Emile’ the 
national child of Livonia.” He foresees and provides against 
every contingency, he even arranges the programme of the 
classes and lessons. In short, by these stray notes it is easy 
already to discern the pedagogue of genius. By far the greater 
portion of Herder’s educational ideas would be considered as 
revolutionary innovations even in our enlightened days; and 
yet a practical application of them would produce far more 
beneficent, far richer effects than all those “ organic laws” 
now discussed by our lawgivers put together. The sanguine 
mind of our youthful enthusiast appears to apprehend no diffi- 
culty whatever in carrying his plans into execution. Provided 
he shall be fully penetrated with the importance of his mission, 
he is certain of obtaining access to the great and influential 
in the Russian Empire, nay, even to the Empress herself. 
“O aim, sole great aim of my existence, lay thou hold of all 
my powers, all my passions, all my desires... . . I traverse 
the world, but of what avail is it to me, unless I render myself 
immortal by something ? ” 

After forty days’ sail, our traveller landed at Nantes, where 
he intended residing incognito for a time, in order to acquire a 
more thorough knowledge of the language, and to be better 
able to study at his leisure the manners and customs of the 
French people. He did not, however, succeed in accomplish- 
ing either of these objects completely ; for he soon found it as 
difficult as most foreigners do to penetrate beneath the surface 
of French life. No nation is perhaps more inclined to be hos- 
pitable than the French, but they like to be free to fix the 
limits and even hours of their hospitality themselves. It is 
therefore far less easy to surprise them than Germans en 
négligé and force their privacy ; whilst it is well known that 
reserve in social intercourse is usually interpreted unfavorably, 
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or looked upon at least as a sign of coldness and egotism in 
Herder’s native country. Besides he was at that time living 
with one of his countrymen, a young Riga merchant, after 
whose departure for Bordeaux he by a mere chance fell into an 
intimate connection with another child of the North. Herder 
wished that his clerical profession as well as his literary fame 
should be kept secret, and, “ as Frenchmen, with their amiable 
levity, never take a deep personal interest in strangers and look 
on them only in the light of more or less pleasant companions,” 
he was enabled for some time to pass off as plain M. Erdér. A 
young Swede, however, betrayed him to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, and this “‘ of course brought him at once attentions, but 
at the same time more constraint.” Still he had every reason 
to rejoice in his “ betrayer’s ” acquaintance, for he “‘ possessed 
every qualification for the enjoyment of the beautiful wherever 
it might be found, a sure taste for art, and an ardent love of 
science.” At five every morning this young Scandinavian was 
wont, before going to his office, to come and fetch the poet, and 
they would walk in the splendid woods near Nantes, sacrificing 
to the Muses. Herder was fond of “ young minds” like this, 
“ susceptible of training,” and a “ treasure-trove of so rare a 
soul” was rejoicing to his heart. The young clerk, in spite 
of his Swedish coldness, “ looked upon his new Mentor as some 
good genius, expressly sent to Nantes on his account, to en- 
lighten him.” A letter of introduction to one of the first 
merchants in the place had sufficed to open the doors of the 
most distinguished houses to Herder. An agreeable intimacy 
had, moreover, sprung up between the young author and the 
lady to whom he was first presented. Madame Babut seems 
indeed to have been a woman of uncommon intellect, and 
Herder always entertained a penchant for delicate connections 
of this nature, in which he was wont alternately to play the 
part of the confessor and the confessed. His stay altogether 
at Nantes was most profitable to him in many ways, and plays 
an important part in his development. 

He had come to France greatly prejudiced in favor of all 
that was French ; yet it was precisely during his residence in 
the country that his mind decisively adopted a direction which 
was the exact opposite of the essentially French spirit of his 
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age. Like all new-comers, he had been delighted with all he 
saw on his first arrival; he had found everything far beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. “Je voudrais avoir aban- 
donné tous mes fragments, et toutes les lucubrations critiques 
au diable, plutét que d’avoir negligé une langue dont l’igno- 
rance est une barbarie achevée dans notre siécle,”’ he writes in 
a sort of French which serves indeed to illustrate strongly his 
own long neglect of this study. He very soon perceived that 
* one cannot know a French author well without knowing the 
nation,” and that “‘one must learn to understand the nation 
by means of their language, and the language by means of the 
nation,” —a thing, by the way, which is truer of the French 
than of any other people. ‘ Now, after our mother-tongue, the 
French language is the most indispensable, the most universal, 
the most cultivated. It is moreover the easiest to handle, the 
most clearly defined, the best adapted to narrative as well as 
to argument.”’ Notwithstanding which he soon becomes aware, 
in 1769, that the culminating point of French intellectual de- 
velopment has been reached and passed : — 

* Louis’s age has passed away; all the Montesquieus, D’Alemberts, 
Voltaires, and Rousseaus are no more. One dwells among ruins;.... | 
the dearth of all original works is shown by the existing taste for ency- 
clopdias, dictionaries, and extracts. .... Marmontel, Arnaud, and La 
Harpe are but gleaners;.... the principal harvest has already been 
gathered in.” 

Without being insensible to the fascination of French out- 
ward form, his German nature is disagreeably impressed in the 
long run by that lack of truthfulness and deficiency in living 
interest which lies beneath the brilliant surface of French 
cleverness. 

“ A certain distinction in their way of thought, a certain freedom in 
their mode of expressing themselves, polish in the choice of words and 
turn of phrase, are the stamps borne by the French language and man- 
ners. The principal thing with them is never what others are taught 
by them, but how much they themselves know and are able to teach, 
and what they owe to themselves..... Hence the small number of 
French philosophers, politicians, and historians, the sole interest of 
these being truth. But what truth is there which Voltaire would not 
be ready to sacrifice to a clever speech, Rousseau to an eccentricity, or 
Marmontel to a well-turned period ?” 

VOL. CXV. — NO. 236. 9 
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Herder feels too that the French, with all their exquisite 
sense of the becoming, “ lose in inward feeling.” 

“.... Their generosity is politeness, their friendship not real nor 
deep. They never quite enter into the sentiments of others. It is the 
same with their pleasures, which are all amusements and diversions. 
They never enter into them heart and soul, and Yorick is right in call- 
ing the nation too serious. Their brightness is levity, not inward cheer- 
fulness of heart.” ial 


No wonder therefore that Herder should write after a few 
months’ sojourn at Nantes: “I am still striving to know the 
manners and the way of thinking of the French people; I 
say to know, not to adopt; for the more I see of them the 
further I retire from them.” Nor is it difficult to conceive that 
this enthusiastic, reserved young North-German, whose pride 
bordered on haughtiness, whose sensitiveness was at times pain- 
ful susceptibility, who was as serious as he was chaste, who 
worshipped truth, should soon feel ill at ease, in a thoroughly 
Fretich milieu. He would indeed have required a pliability of 
character, a moral tolerance, a quickness and delicacy of per- 
ception, a keen sense of outward form and indifference to 
inward substance, which were utterly at variance with his 
nature and education, for him to have been able to feel happy 
among them. And so it came to pass that the chief national 
defect of the Germans and their principal national virtue com- 
bined together equally to induce Herder to keep aloof from 
French society, in which neither indiscreet intimacy — a condi- 
tion sine qua non of all social intercourse among Germans — 
nor a disinterested love of their pursuits and professions, which 
forms the chief source of Germany’s greatness, are to be found. 
Thus he continued retiring within himself and concentrating 
his thoughts more and more upon the primary object of his 
life, ‘* working for his academy so as to be able to hope that he 
would not be misunderstood by posterity.” 

“Why should the period of Lycurgus, Solon, Calvin, and Zwingli, 
those originators of small, happy republics, be lost forever? Why 
should there not be an establishment founded to serve as a nursery and 
pattern for mankind, as well for the present as for the future? I have 
nothing in common with others in this world; no relish for comforts, 
voluptuousness, or avarice. What remains to me, therefore, besides my 
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activity and my personal merit? Let the ephemera and cockchafers 
of the literary world buzz away; suffice it to us that our genius do 
not condemn us, and success be one day our reward. I shall bless these 
woods of Nantes, where I have tasted hours resembling those of my 
youth in its dawn, and shall say that this at least was no lost time!” 


It was certainly no lost time, although the ambitious 
schemes of the youth were never to be realized ; for while he 
was thus maturing them, he was at the same time meditating 
a speculative work destined to create a sensation. The Berlin 
Academy had decreed a competition prize for the most skilful 
treatment of a question seemingly made expressly for Herder, 

-namely, the origin of language. He at once set to work to 

prepare a masterpiece, which saw the light the following year. 
The necessary anonymity of such a work had in itself a charm 
for Herder. ‘ Let me indulge this whim!” he wrote to his 
faithful Riga friend. ‘Is it not a good thing to strike one’s 
arms together when the weather is cold; to summon thought 
to our help when the Muses abandon us? But do not forget 
that the aim of my journey cannot be attained unless I com- 
pletely disappear without anybody knowing what I am doing, 
where I am, and how [I live, until I tell it myself. If you are 
at a loss to understand this éclipse, read Thomas’s Eloge de 
Descartes ; that will explain it to you.” 

After a fresh operation on his eye, which, by the way, turned 
out as unsuccessfully as the preceding ones at Kinigsberg, and 
as soon as he deemed his acquaintance with the language suffi- 
ciently advanced, he set out for Paris, always with the gener- 
ous help of his friend Hartknoch, who, although far from rich, 
considered a few hundred Jouis spent in assisting the develop- 
ment and furthering the career of a man of genius as no bad 
investment. 

He quitted Nantes, as he wouJd have wished one day to 
depart from life, “ neither useless, nor without esteem,” as he 
soon had oceasion to convince himself on arriving in Paris ; 
for his provincial letters of introduction opened all circles to 
him, and the preparatory studies he had made while at Nantes 
permitted him to take every advantage c* these introductions. 
The first people with whom he became acquainted were the 

renowned Encyclopedists, the first volumes of whose publication 
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he had just devoured with his usual alacrity. He saw Diderot, 
D’ Alembert, Arnaud, Thomas, Duclos, Barthélémy, De Guignes, 
D’Aubenton ; and it is not surprising that Diderot the enthusi- 
ast should have been preferred by him to the others. Mar- 
montel, Buffon, and Grimm were unfortunately in the country 
at the time of Herder’s short visit to Paris, where, to say the 
truth, he felt extremely lonely, in spite of so many remarkable 
acquaintances. He was a thorough German in his craving for 
sentimental friendship ; and even Wille, the celebrated German 
engraver, with whom he associated most, was too worldly and 
“fond of pleasure” for his taste. How, indeed, could the 
austere North-German be expected to relish so artistic a gypsy 
nature as that of Wille, in whom all that passionate sensuality 
was to be found which characterizes the South-German? And 
so, dividing his time *‘ between intercourse with the learned, 
libraries and museums, study and digestion,’ Herder soon had 
enough of that huge Capharnaum wherein he felt himself com- 
pletely bewildered. He soon came to the conclusion that there 
was very little real art to be found in that centre of “ taste and 
magnificence”; for he says, * taste is but the lowest degree 
of beauty, and magnificence but its outward manifestation.” 
While he greatly admired Le Kain, la Dumesnil, and la Clairon, 
he found too much of the conventional in that stage, which 
then, as now, was the completest work of art Paris has to offer. 
He began to * feel the weight of this light nation ” oppress him, 
and inwardly approved all that Sterne had said concerning 
it; nor was it long before he owned that he was heartily tired 
of France. So, being already in this mood, he accepted a 
summons to go elsewhere which he just then received, albeit 
not without some hesitation. The Prince-Bishop of Liibeck, 
Holstein, and Eutin wished to send his son on a journey of 
three years’ duration. He offered Herder a handsome salary, a 
great deal of liberty, and a professorship at the University of 
Kiel on his return, if he would agree to accompany the young 
prince on his travels. Now there was nothing Herder wished 
for more ardently than to travel about without expense to him- 
self ; but then it had been his desire “ to travel freely and inde- 
pendently,” and, besides, the professorship at Kiel was quite out 
of the question, for he could not accept it without relinquish- 
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ing his dearest scheme, — Livonia’s regeneration. But there 
came a second proposal under conditions which were rendered 
yet more advantageous for him, in the hope of overcoming his 
scruples, and this time he decided to accept. 

He left Paris after a stay of two months, embarked on board 
a vessel sailing from Calais to Holland, and was shipwrecked at 
midnight off the Belgian coast, — an event which made the deep- 
est impression upon him, and which he describes in most vivid 
colors. Some fishing-boats came to the rescue in the early 
morning just in time to save the passengers, who from the 
shore where they had been safely landed had the melancholy 
spectacle of their ship going down. After visiting the treas- 
ures of Flemish art which are to be seen at Brussels, Antwerp, 
the Hague, and Amsterdam, and which did not prove to his 
idealistic taste, Herder proceeded by land to Hamburg to join 
the young prince, who was then completing his studies at Kiel. 
The great Hanseatic city possessed at that time an intellectual 
animation which seems since to have deserted it. Reimarus, 
the renowned Wolfenbiittel fragmentarian, was living there, 
and his daughter had the talent of collecting around him a 
select circle of friends. Claudius, the popular poet, and editor 
of the Wandsbecker Bote, had not yet been foolish enough 
to accept a clerk’s situation at Darmstadt ; the notorious pastor 
Gize had not yet betrayed his fanatical, orthodox tendencies, and 
was still living on good terms with Lessing, who, having set- 
tled in Hamburg a few years before, was making vain attempts 
to found a national theatre there, while unconsciously setting 
up a far more durable monument to his fame in his Drama- 
turgie than any national theatre could have become. “I 
passed a fortnight very pleasantly in his (Lessing’s) company,” 
wrote Herder. No very intimate relations seem, however, to 
have sprung up between the representative of common sense 
and the champion of intuition. ‘The latter met with a distin- 
guished reception at the Ducal court of Eutin, destined later 
to become the rallying-place of the Northern poets, and where 
several months were spent in preparation. Even in those 
times the Holstein nobility were wont to pride themselves on 
their literary taste, and the rising star of Herder was the object 
of the greatest attention and solicitude on their part. The 
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Duke and Duchess placed unbounded confidence in him, and 
his young charge, in spite of a reserved and gloomy disposition, 
became greatly attached to his teacher. ‘“ You are the man of 
all others I have ever known from whom I liked best to learn 
truth,” he wrote to Herder years after they had separated. This 
affection nevertheless did not blind our poet to certain tenden- 
cies in his pupil’s nature, the growth of which had been greatly 
encouraged by the education he had received from his noble 
tutor. A too pronounced taste for the outward observance of 
religion was what most displeased the young minister; and as 
it had been decided that the tutor should be of the travelling 
party, Herder reserved to himself the option of eventually 
resigning his post even during the journey, which he already 
foresaw would be of small avail to the prince, under the exist- 
ing circumstances. However, the agreeable intercourse he 
enjoyed with the Holstein nobles and eminent University men, 
the beauty of the verdant landscape, the sea which he passion- 
ately loved, a few triumphs as an orator, counteracted, it is 
true, by some annoyances in consequence of the orthodox party 
scenting the ‘ Socinian ” in him, — all these things served to 
render his stay in the North pleasant to him. 

The tourists set out on their travels towards the end of July, 
1770, intending to pass the winter at Strasburg. Their route 
led them through Hanover, Gittingen, and Darmstadt. They 
appear to have made but a short stay at the Georgia Augusta, 
that focus of the scientific life of the age, which was beginning, 
with Biirger, Boie, and Gotter, to be also the head-quarters of 
those Northern poets who formed their fantastic league there 
two years later; while Darmstadt, on the contrary, was to 
prove eventful for Herder’s after life. It was there, indeed, 
that he first met with Caroline Flachsland, the future partner 
of his life, and with Johann Heinrich Merck, Goethe’s Mephisto- 
phelian friend. The literary annals of Germany contain few 
stranger individuals than Merck, the “ Councillor of War,” 
who united the satirist and the critic, the man of learning and 
the manufacturer, the eminent connoisseur of the fine arts, 
the dilettante, and the naturalist in the same person, who was 
strongly imbued with the then current “ new ideas,” and yet 
foremost in opposing that tyranny which would have forced 
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them upon others. A princess whom Frederick the Great in a 
letter to D’Alembert, calls one of the most remarkable women 
of her time, and to the memory of whom he erected a monu- 
ment with epitaph, sexr@ femmina, ingenio vir, the Land- 
gravine Caroline, gave the lead at that time at Darmstadt. 
This eminent lady, whom Wieland would have wished to see 
** Queen of Europe,” and whom Herder and Goethe used simply 
to call “‘ the great Landgravine,” had not been slow in detect- 
ing Merck’s eminent qualities, and, albeit herself pious and 
devout in religious observance, greatly enjoyed listening to the 
conversation of this amiable sceptic. Persons presented by 
him were sure of a cordial reception from the Princess; and if 
she occasionally failed in her attempts te retain those men of 
distinction who visited Darmstadt mainly on account of the 
Councillor of War’s presence, and persuade them to take up 
their residence in the dull little capital, the fault assuredly 
never lay with her or Merck. The latter’s humble abode had 
indeed become a rendezvous for literati and sentimental ladies, 
then as now one of the specialties of Darmstadt. In this 
dwelling it was that Herder first met his tender Caroline, and 
that she formed an alliance with that Lila von Ziegler, who 
always, under the charm of some “ virtuous” attachment, had 
her own tomb and a throne of roses erected in her garden, and 
divided her repasts with a little white lamb. That most amia- 
ble among the female Werthers of her time, Albertine von 
Griin, then in love with the impetuous poet Klinger, was wont 
to go in and out at her pleasure in this house where Madame 
Merck herself, a charming little Vaudoise, who became Herder’s 
“ideal and idol of friendship,” presided with feminine grace 
and a ready wit. Every person of distinction who passed 
through that part of Germany knocked at this hospitable door, 
which in turn opened to Gleim, Wieland, Sophie de la Roche, 
Jacobi, Basedow, Leuchsenring, and Lavater. On Goethe’s 
return from Strasburg he became Merck’s constant guest, and 
the direction of that literary publication in which Goethe and 
his brother-in-law, Schlosser, with the assistance of Herder and 
Merck, set to work so vigorously and mercilessly to attack 
ancient literary routine had its seat here. What proves the 
ascendency which Merck had quickiy obtained over Herder is 
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the fact that the latter, although a celebrity and a good deal 
spoilt by admiration, susceptible by nature and impatient of 
criticism, authorized ‘* Socrates-Addison,” as he used to call 
Merck, who was senior by only three years, at all times to cur- 
tail and modify his articles. When we see how Merck was 
wont to knock “the powder out of the wigs” in his young 
friend’s journal, it is not difficult to imagine that his censure 
was greatly dreaded in Germany. His criticism, at times harsh 
and even crude, nevertheless always contrived to hit the right 
point, nor would there have been any one belonging to that 
generation inclined to gainsay Wieland’s opinion of him when 
he says: “ Merck is among critics what Klopstock is among 
poets, Herder among the learned, Lavater among Christians, 
and Goethe among all human beings.” While he stood far 
higher above his generation than any of his contemporaries, 
Merck yet belonged essentially to his age. This satirist could 
at times be even sentimental, as is shown by his tender and 
enthusiastic friendship for Herder’s affianced bride, though, in 
the main, the language in which his letters are couched is that 
of true, unpainted feeling. His style is occasionally too dry, 
and in his choice of strongly popular and picturesque phrase- 
ology he might have served as a pattern to the poets and letter- 
writers of his time, as fertile in epistolary effusions as our own 
age in musical dreaminess. Still Merck, in spite of his appre- 
ciation of that simple, unaffected poetry which Herder had 
brought into fashion, never suffered himself to be deceived by 
counterfeit nature. He lent the money to print Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen, that dramatic manifestation of contempt for rules ; 
he deterred Goethe from correcting and revising “ Werther,” 
which had been written without interruption as a spontaneous 
inspiration, — for which act of good sense he assuredly deserves 
a national monument,—and told him not to write any more 
such “ stuff” as “ Clavigo.” He had a mania for raillery, — 
nearly all that he has written was more or less of a satirical 
character, — but he only laughed at what was affected, and his 
sarcasm had no other source beyond an ardent love of truth 
and nature. True, he ridiculed the powdered and tight-laced 
poetry of the times; he had no mercy for classical buskin, 
and ‘* Ma’mzelle la Régle” did not impose upon him in the 
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least; but he was quite as severe upon the two impetuous Stol- 
bergs’ prim elevation, upon whimsical Lenz’s intentional eccen- 
tricity, and tender-hearted Jacobi’s mystic languor. In the 
midst of all these young folks giving themselves the airs of 
tribunes or seers, and more than one of whom had a deceptive 
resemblance with genius, he did not hesitate a moment in dis- 
tinguishing the only real genius, and he put him forthwith on 
his guard against his Northern enthusiastic friends, in which 
this spiritual Mentor had soon scented the depths of uncon- 
scious affectation hidden beneath the surface of vehement elo- 
quence. ‘Do not commit yourself with them; your unmis- 
takable tendency is to clothe reality in a poetical form, while 
they, on the contrary, seek to realize what they call poetical, 
and this can only lead to the absurd.” From the year 1771, 
Goethe and Merck never parted. ‘* We were inseparable, like 
Faust and Mephistopheles,” says the poet; and there can be 
little doubt that Merck involuntarily, though scarcely uncon- 
sciously, was the original of Goethe’s delineation of the “ ever- 
denying” spirit, at any rate for that part of it which illustrates 
the opposition of realistic common sense to dreamy idealism. 
Whereas these young Titans viewed things as they would from 
their studies, or from the midst of a solitary wood, Merck knew 
the world and its realities, having lived in various countries 
and frequented different kinds of society, and having had to 
deal with men and with money. His mind was extraordinarily 
cultivated, and his reading was extensive enough to embrace 
modern and foreign as well as ancient and German writers. 
His knowledge of osteology was held in great esteem; and Karl 
August, Duke of Weimar, never bought a picture or an engraving 
without consulting him. He wrote and spoke both English and 
French quite fluently, and his manners were those of the highest 
society. Unfortunately, Merck not only divided the tastes and 
ideas of his age, but there was in him also a strong dose of the 
hypochondriacal, not to say misanthropical, element, which was 
to be his ruin, as it had been that of so many others belonging 
to that feverish and stray generation. ‘ He was an original,” 
said Herder of him thirty years later, “ austere in many points, 
often paradoxical, at times gloomy, at others again full of bright, 
glorious views. He was literally consumed by the fire of his 
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own intellect. Gradually he fell to pieces inwardly, as it were; 
the flame shot up again from time to time, it flickered, and at 
last went out altogether. Merck committed suicide” (1791). 
The mystery in which his death was shrouded at the time has 
never since been satisfactorily cleared up. It is beyond doubt, 
however, that some great financial calamity contributed to 
hasten the éatastrophe. A domestic interior which became 
more and more disunited, less by the fault of his wife than that 
of Merck himself; some disagreements with the despotic gov- 
ernment of Moser, who, ever since the great Landgravine’s 
decease, had been playing the Pombal in that lilliputian em- 
pire, and met with retribution far more cruel than that of the 
Portuguese reformer ; the intellectual stagnation which followed 
upon the life of former years, as soon as Goethe and Herder had 
left Darmstadt; the excitement produced within him by the 
spectacle of the French Revolution, of which he was an eye- 
witness;—each and all of these circumstances may have 
tended to predispose him to a gloomy end; but it is equally 
certain that a positive fact to which he frequently alludes in 
his correspondence, and which must have been of a terrible or 
even criminal nature, together with his morbid, unconquerable 
melancholy, can alone sufficiently account for his tragic end, 
which plunged the whole of Germany into consternation. It 
was most keenly felt at Weimar, where the friends and com- 
panions of his brightest days now resided, and Karl August 
himself, as well as his illustrious mother, had kept up lively 
and cordial relations with the writer. 
Kart HILLEBRAND. 
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Art. VI.— The Shadow of Dante, being an Essay towards 
studying himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. By Marta 
FRaNCESCA RossETTI. 


Se Dio te lasci, lettor prender frutto 
Di tua lezione. | 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 296. 


On the banks of a little river so shrunken by the suns of 
summer that it seems fast passing into a tradition, but swollen 
by the autumnal rains with an Italian suddenness of passion 
till the massy bridge shudders under the impatient heap of 
waters behind it, stands a city, which, in its period of bloom 
not so large as Boston, may well rank next to Athens in the 
history which teaches come ’ uom 8’ eterna. 

Originally only a convenient spot in the valley where the 
fairs of the neighboring Etruscan city of Fiesole were held, it 
gradually grew from a huddle of booths to a town, and then to 
a city, which absorbed its ancestral neighbor and became a 
cradle for the arts, the letters, the science, and the commerce * 
of modern Europe. For her Cimabue wrought, who infused 
Byzantine formalism with a suggestion of nature and feeling; 
for her the Pisani, who divined at least, if they could not con- 
jure with it, the secret of Greek supremacy in sculpture; for 
her the marvellous boy Ghiberti proved that unity of composi- 
tion and grace of figure and drapery were never beyond the 
reach of genius ; ¢ for her Brunelleschi curved the dome which 
Michel Angelo hung in air on St. Peter’s; for her Giotto 
reared the bell-tower graceful as an Horatian ode in marble ; 





* The Florentines would seem to have invented banks, book-keeping by double- 
entry, and bills of exchange. The last, by endowing Value with the gift of fern- 
seed and enabling it to walk invisible, turned the flank of the baronial tariff-system 
and made the roads safe for the great liberalizer Commerce. This made Money 
omnipresent, and prepared the way for its present omnipotence. Fortunately it can- 
not usurp the third attribute of Deity, — omniscience. But whatever the conse- 
quences, this Florentine invention was at first nothing but admirable, securing to 
brain its legitimate advantage over brawn. The latter has begun its revolt, but 
whether it will succeed better in its attempt to restore mediseval methods than the 
barons in maintaining them remains to be seen. 

t Ghiberti’s designs have been criticised by a too systematic sstheticism, as con- 
founding the limits of sculpture and painting. But is not the rilievo precisely the 
bridge by which the one art passes over into the territory of the other ? 
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and the great triumvirate of Italian poetry, good sense, and 
culture called her mother. There is no modern city about which 
cluster so many elevating associations, none in which the past is 
so contemporary with us in unchanged buildings and undis- 
turbed monuments. The house of Dante is still shown; chil- 
dren still receive baptism at the font (i/ mio bel San Giovanni) 
where he was christened before the acorn dropped that was 
to grow into a keel for Columbus; and an inscribed stone 
marks the spot where he used to sit and watch the slow blocks 
swing up to complete the master-thought of Arnolfo. In the 
convent of St. Mark hard-by lived and labored Beato Angelico, 
the saint of Christian art, and Fra Bartolommeo, who taught 
Raphael dignity. From the same walls Savonarola went forth 
to his triumphs, short-lived almost as the crackle of his martyr- 
dom. The plain little chamber of Michel Angelo seems still 
to expect his return ; his last sketches lie upon the table, his 
staff leans in the corner, and his slippers wait before the empty 
chair. On one of the vine-clad hills, just without the city walls, 
one’s feet may press the same stairs that Milton climbed to 
visit Galileo. To an American there is something supremely 
impressive in this cumulative influence of the past full of inspi- 
ration and rebuke, something saddening in this repeated proof 
that moral supremacy is the only one that leaves monuments 
and not ruins behind it. Time, who with us obliterates the 
labor and often the names of yesterday, seems here to have 
spared almost the prints of the care piante that shunned the 
sordid paths of worldly honor. 
Around the court-yard of the great Museum of Florence 
stand statues of her illustrious dead, her poets, painters, sculp- 
tors, architects, inventors, and statesmen ; and as the traveller 
feels the ennobling lift of such society, and reads the names or 
recognizes the features familiar to him as his own threshold, he 
is startled to find Fame as commonplace here as Notoriety 
everywhere else, and that this fifth-rate city should have the 
privilege thus to commemorate so many famous men her sons 
whose claim to pre-eminence the world would concede. Among 
them is one before which every scholar, every man who has been 
touched by the tragedy of life, lingers with reverential pity. 
The haggard cheeks, the lips clamped together in unfaltering 
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resolve, the scars of lifelong battle, and the brow whose sharp 
outline seems the monument of final victory, this, at least is a 
face that needs no name beneath it. This is he who among 
literary fames finds only two that for growth and immutability 
can parallel his own. The suffrages of highest authority would 
now place him second in that company where he with proud 
humility took the sixth place.* 

The range of Dante’s influence is not less remarkable than 
its intensity. Minds, the antipodes of each other in temper 
and endowment, alike feel the force of his attraction, the per- 
vasive comfort of his light and warmth. Boccaccio and Lamen- 
nais are touched with the same reverential enthusiasm. The 
imaginative Ruskin calls him “ the central man of all the world, 
as representing in perfect balance the imaginative, moral, and 
intellectual faculties, all at their highest”’; and the matter-of- 
fact Schlosser tells us that “ he, who was wont to contemplate 
earthly life wholly in an earthly light, has made use of Dante, 
Landino, and Velutello in his solitude to bring a heavenly light 
into his inward life.” Almost all other poets have their sea- 
sons, but Dante penetrates to the moral core of those who once 
fairly come within his sphere, and possesses them wholly. 
His readers turn students, his students zealots, and what was 
a taste becomes a religion. The homeless exile finds a home in 
thousands of grateful hearts. E venne da esilio in questa pace! 

Every kind of objection, esthetic and other, may be, and has 
been, made to the Divina Commedia, especially by critics who 
have but a superficial acquaintance with it, or rather with the 
Inferno, which is as far as most English critics go. Coleridge 
himself, who had a way of divining what was in books, may 
be justly suspected of not going further, though with Carey to 
help him. Mr. Carlyle, who has said admirable things of 
Dante the man, was very imperfectly read in Dante the author, 
or he would never have put Sordello in hell and the meeting 
with Beatrice in paradise. In France it was not much better 
(though Rivarol has said the best thing hitherto of Dante’s 
parsimony of epithett) before Ozanam, who, if with de- 





* Inferno, IV. 102. 
+ Rivarol characterized only a single quality of Dante’s style, who knew how 
to spend as well*as spare, Even the Znferno, on which he based his remark, 
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cided ultramontane leanings, has written excellently well of 
our poet and after careful study. Voltaire, though not without 
relentings toward a poet who had put popes heels-upward in 
hell, regards him on the whole as a stupid monster and bar- 
barian. It was no better in Italy, if we may trust Foscolo, 
who affirms that “neither Pelli nor others deservedly more 
celebrated than he ever read attentively the poem of Dante, 
perhaps never ran through it from the first verse to the last.’’* 
Accordingly we have heard that the Commedia was a sermon, a 
political pamphlet, the revengeful satire of a disappointed 
Ghibelline, nay, worse, of a turncoat Guelph. It is narrow, it 
is bigoted, it is savage, it is theological, it is medieval, it is 
heretical, it is scholastic, it is obscure, it is pedantic, its Italian 
is not that of la Crusca, its ideas are not those of an enlight- 
ened eighteenth century, it is everything in short that a poem 
should not be ; and yet, singularly enough, the circle of its 
charm has widened in proportion as men have receded from 
the theories of Church and State which are supposed to be its 
foundation, and as the modes of thought of its author have 
become more alien to those of his readers. In spite of all 
objections, some of which are well founded, the Commedia 
remains one of the three or four universal books that have ever 
been written. 

We may admit, with proper limitations, the modern distine- 
tion between the Artist and the Moralist. With the one Form 
is all in all, with the other Tendency. The aim of the one is 
to delight, of the other to convince. The one is master of his 
purpose, the other mastered by it. The whole range of per- 
ception and thought is valuable to the one as it will minister to 
imagination, to the other only as it is available for argument. 
With the moralist use is beauty, good only as it serves an ulterior 
purpose ; with the artist beauty is use, good in and for itself. 
In the fine arts, the vehicle makes part of the thought, coalesces 
with it. The living conception shapes itself a body in marble, 


might have put him on his guard. Dante understood very well the use of orna- 
ment in its fitting place. Fst enim exornatio alicujus convenientis additio, he tells 
us in his De vulyari Eloquio (L. ii. c. 2). His simile of the doves (Jnjféerno, V. 82, 
seqq.), perhaps the most exquisite in all poetry, quite oversteps Rivarol’s narrow 
limit of “ substantive and verb.” 

* Jiscorso sul testo, ec. § X VILL. 
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color, or modulated sound, and henceforth the two are insep- 
arable. The results of the moralist pass into the intellectual 
atmosphere of mankind, it matters little by what mode of con- 
veyance. But where, as in Dante, the religious sentiment and 
the imagination are both organic, something interfused with 
the whole being of the man, so that they work in kindly sym- 
pathy, the moral will insensibly suffuse itself with beauty as a 
cloud with light. Then that fine sense of remote analogies, 
awake to the assonance between facts seemingly remote and 
unrelated, between the outward and inward worlds, though 
convinced that the things of this life are shadows, will be per- 
suaded also that they are not fantastic merely, but imply a 
substance somewhere, and will love to set forth the beauty of 
the visible image because it suggests the ineffably higher charm 
of the unseen original. Dante’s ideal of life, —the enlightening 
and strengthening of that native instinct of the soul which leads 
it to strive backward toward its divine source, may sublimate 
the senses till each becomes a window for the light of truth and 
the splendor of God to shine through. In him as in Calderon 
the perpetual presence of imagination not only glorifies the 
philosoph: f life and the science of theology, but idealizes 
both in symbols of material beauty. Though Dante’s concep- 
tion of the highest end of man was that he should climb 
through every phase of human experience to that transcenden- 
tal and supersensual region where the true, the good, and the 
beautiful blend in the white light of God, yet the prism of his 
imagination forever resolved the ray into color again, and he 
loved to show it also where, entangled and obstructed in matter, 
it became beautiful once more to the eye of sense. Speculation, 
he tells us, is the use, without any mixture, of our noblest part 
(the reason). And this part cannot in this life have its perfect 
use, which is to behold God (who is the highest object of the 
intellect), except inasmuch as the intellect considers and 
beholds him in his effects.* | Underlying Dante the metaphy- 
sician, statesman, and theologian was always Dante the poet,t 

* Convito, B. LV. ec. 22. a 

t It is remarkable that when Dante, in 1297, as a preliminary condition to active 
politics, enrolled himself in the guild of physicians and apothecaries, he is quali- 
fied only with the title poeta. The arms of the Alighieri (curiously suitable to him 
who sovra gli altri come aquila vola) were a wing of gold in a field of azure. His 
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irradiating and vivifying, gleaming through in a picturesque 
phrase, or touching things unexpectedly with that ideal light 
which softens and subdues like distance in the landscape. The 
stern outline of his system wavers and melts away before the eye 
of the reader in a mirage of imagination that lifts from beyond 
the sphere of vision and hangs in serener air images of infinite 
suggestion projected from worlds not realized, but substantial 
to faith, hope, and aspiration. Beyond the horizon of specula- 
tion floats, in the passionless splendor of the empyrean, the 
city of our God, the Rome whereof Christ is a Roman,* the 
citadel of refuge, even in this life, for souls purified by sorrow 
and self-denial, transhumanized ¢ to the divine abstraction of 
pure contemplation. ‘ And it is called Empyrean,” he says in 
his letter to Can Grande, “‘ which is the same as a heaven blaz- 
ing with fire or ardor, not because there is in it a material fire or 
burning, but a spiritual one which is blessed love or charity.” 
But this splendor he bodies forth, if sometimes quaintly, yet 
always vividly and most often in types of winning grace. 
Dante was a mystic with a very practical turn of mind. A 
Platonist by nature, an Aristotelian by training, his feet keep 
closely to the narrow path of dialectics, because he believed it 
the safest, while his eyes are fixed on the stars and his brain 
is busy with things not demonstrable, save by that grace of God 
which passeth all understanding, nor capable of being told 
unless by far-off hints and adumbrations. Though he himself 
has directly explained the scope, the method, and the larger 
meaning of his greatest work,f though he has indirectly pointed 
out the way to its interpretation in the Convito, and though 
everything he wrote is but an explanatory comment on his own 
character and opinions, unmistakably clear and precise, yet both 
man and poem continue not only to be misunderstood popu- 
larly, but also by such as should know better. That those 


vivid sense of beauty even hovers sometimes like a corposant over the somewhat 
stiff lines of his Latin prose. For example, in his letter to the kings and princes 
of Italy on the coming of Henry VII. : ‘‘ A new day brightens, revealing the dawn 
which already scatters the shades of long calamity ; already the breezes of morning 
mther ; the lips of heaven are reddening !” 
* Purgatorio, XXXII. 100. +t Paradiso, I. 70. 
t In the letter to Can Grande (XI. of the Epistole). 
§ Witte, Wegele, and Ruth in German, and Ozanam in French, have rendered ig- 
norance of Dante inexcusable emong men of culture. 
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who confined their studies to the Commedia should have inter- 
preted it variously is not wonderful, for out of the first or lit- 
eral meaning others open, one out of another, each of wider 
circuit and purer abstraction, like Dante’s own heavens, giving 
and receiving light.* Indeed, Dante himself is partly to blame 
for this. “The form or mode of treatment,” he says, “is 
poetic, fictive, descriptive, digressive, transumptive, and withal 
definitive, divisive, probative, improbative, and positive of ex- 
amples.” Here are conundrums enough, to be sure! To 
Italians at home, for whom the great arenas of political and 
religious speculation were closed, the temptation to find a 
subtler meaning than the real one was irresistible. Italians in 
exile, on the other hand, made Dante the stalking-horse from 
behind which they could take a long shot at Church and State, 
or at obscurer foes.f Infinitely touching and sacred to us is 
the instinct of intense sympathy which draws these latter 
toward their great forerunner, exul immeritus like themselves.f 
But they have too often wrung a meaning from Dante which is 
injurious to the man and out of keeping with the ideas of his 
age. The aim in expounding a great poem should be, not to 
discover an endless variety of meanings often contradictory, 
but whatever it has of great and perennial significance, for 
such it must have or it would long ago have ceased to be living 
and operative, would long ago have taken refuge in the Char- 
treuse of great libraries, dumb thenceforth to all mankind. We 





* Inferno, VII. 75. “ Nay, his style,” says Miss Rossetti, “is more than con- 
cise: it is elliptical, it is recondite. A first thought often lies coiled up and hidden 
under a second; the words which state the conclusion involve the premises and 
develop the subject.” (p. 3.) 

+ A complete vocabulary of Italian billingsgate might be selected from Biagioli. 
Or see the concluding pages of Naunucci’s excellent tract Jntorno alle voci usate da 
Dante, Corfu, 1840 Even Foscolo could not always refrain. Dante should 
have taught them to shun such vulgarities. See Jnferno, XXX. 131 - 148. 

t ‘My Italy, my sweetest Italy, for having loved thee too much I have lost thee, 
and, perhaps, .... ah, may God avert the omen! But more proud than sorrow- 
ful, for an evil endured for thee alone, I continue to consecrate my vigils to thee 

An exile full of anguish, perchance, availed to sublime the more in thy 
Alighieri that lofty soul which was a beautiful gift of thy smiling sky; and an ex- 
ile equally wearisome and undeserved now avails, perhaps, to sharpen my small 
genius so that it may penetrate into what he left written for thy instruction and for 
his glory.” Rossetti, Disamina, ec. p. 405. Rossetti is himself a proof that a noble 
mind need not be narrowed by misfortune. His “Comment” (unhappily incom- 
plete) is one of the most valuable and suggestive. 

VOL. CXV. — NO. 236. 10 
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do not mean to say that this minute exegesis is useless or un- 
praiseworthy, but only that it should be subsidiary to the larger 
way. It serves to bring out more clearly what is very wonder- 
ful in Dante, namely, the omnipresence of his memory through- 
out the work, so that its intimate coherence does not exist in 
spite of the reconditeness and complexity of allusion, but is 
woven out of them. The poem has many senses, he tells us, 
and there can be no doubt of it, but it has also, and this alone 
will account for its fascination, a living soul behind them all 
and informing all, an intense singleness of purpose, a core of 
doctrine simple, human, and wholesome, though it be also, to 
use his own phrase, the bread of angels. 

Nor is this unity characteristic only of the Divina Commedia. 
All the works of Dante, with the possible exception of the 
De vulgari Eloquio (which is unfinished), are component parts 
of a Whole Duty of Man mutually completing and interpreting 
each other. They are also, as truly as Wordsworth’s “ Prel- 
ude,” a history of the growth of a poet’s mind. Like the 
English poet he valued himself at a high rate, the higher no 
doubt after Fortune had made him outwardly cheap. Sempre 
il magnanimo si magnifica in suo cuore; e cosi lo pusillanimo 
per contrario sempre si tiene meno che non é.* As in the prose 
of Milton, whose striking likeness to Dante in certain promi-_ 
nent features of character has been remarked by Foscolo, there 
are in Dante’s minor works continual allusions to himself of 
great value as material for his biographer. Those who read 
attentively will discover that the tenderness he shows toward 
Francesca and her lover did not spring from any friendship for 
her family, but was a constant quality of his nature, and that what 
is called his revengeful ferocity is truly the implacable resent- 
ment of a lofty mind and a lover of good against evil, whether 
showing itself in private or public life; perhaps hating the 
former manifestation of it the most because he believed it to 
be the root of the latter,—a faith which those who have 
watched the course of politics in a democracy, as he had, will 
be inclined to share. His gentleness is all the more striking 
by contrast, like that silken compensation which blooms out of 





* The great-minded man ever magnifies himself in his heart, and in like man- 
ner the pusillanimous holds himself less than he is. Convito, Tr. I. ¢. 11. 
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the thorny stem of the cactus. His moroseness,* his party 
spirit, and his personal vindictiveness are all predicated upon 
the Inferno, and upon a misapprehension or careless reading 
even of that. Dante’s zeal was not of that sentimental kind, 
quickly kindled and as soon quenched, that hovers on the sur- 
face of shallow minds, 
“ Even as the flame of unctuous things is wont 
To move upon the outer surface only ” ; ¢ 

it was the steady heat of an inward fire heating the whole 
character of the man through and through, like the minarets of 
his own city of Dis.¢ He was, as seems, distinctive in some 
degree of the Latinized races, an unflinching @ priori logician, 
not unwilling to “ syllogize invidious verities,’’ § wherever they 
might lead him, like Sigier whom he has put in paradise, though 
more than suspected of heterodoxy. But at the same time, as 
we shall see, he had something of the practical good sense of 
that Teutonic stock whence he drew a part of his blood, which 
prefers a malleable syllogism that can yield without breaking 
to the inevitable, but incalculable pressure of human nature 
and the stiffer logic of events. His theory of Church and 
State was not merely a fantastic one, but intended for the use 
and benefit of men as they were; and he allowed accordingly 
for aberrations, to which even the law of gravitation is forced 
to give place ; how much more then any scheme whose very 
starting-point is the freedom of the will! 

We are thankful for a commentator at last who passes dry- 
shod over the turbide orde of inappreciative criticism, and, 
quietly waving aside the thick atmosphere which has gathered 
about the character of Dante both as man and poet, opens for 
us his City of Doom with the divining-rod of reverential study. 
Miss Rossetti comes commended to our interest not only as 
one of a family which seems to hold genius by the tenure of 





* Dante’s notion of virtue was not that of an ascetic, nor has any one ever 
painted her in colors more soft and splendid than he in the Convito. She is “ sweeter 
than the lids of Juno’s eyes,” and he devells on the delights of her love with a rap- 
ture which kindles and purifies. So far from making her an inquisitor, he says 
expressly that she “ should be gladsome and not sullen in all her works.” (Convio, 
Tr. Lc. 8.) “Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose”! 

t Inferno, XTX. 28, 29. 

t Inferno, VIII. 70-75. 
§ Paradiso, X. 138. 
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gavelkind, but as having a special claim by inheritance to a 
love and understanding of Dante. She writes English with 
a purity that has in it something of feminine softness with 
no lack of vigor or precision. Her lithe mind winds itself 
with surprising grace through the metaphysical and other 
intricacies of her subject. She brings to her work the re- 
fined enthusiasm of a cultivated woman and the penetration 
of sympathy. She has chosen the better way (in which 
Germany took the lead) of interpreting Dante out of himself, 
the pure spring from which, and from which alone, he drew 
his inspiration, ahd not from muddy Fra Alberico or Abbate 
Giovacchino, from stupid visions of Saint Paul or voyages of 
Saint Brandan. She has written by far the best comment that 
has appeared in English, and we should say the best that has 
been done in England, were it not for her father’s Comento 
analitico, for excepting which her filial piety will thank us. 
Students of Dante in the original will be grateful to her for 
many suggestive hints, and those who read him in English will 
find in her volume a travelling map in which the principal 
points and their connections are clearly set down. In what we 
shall say of Dante we shall endeavor only to supplement her 
interpretation with such side-lights as may have been furnished 
us by twenty years of assiduous study. Dante’s thought is 
multiform, and like certain street signs, once common, presents 
a different image according to the point of view. Let us con- 
sider briefly what was the plan of the Divina Commedia and 
Dante’s aim in writing it, which, if not to justify, was at least 
to illustrate for warning and example the ways of God to man. 
The higher intention of the poem was to set forth the results 
of sin, or unwisdom, and of virtue, or wisdom, in this life, and 
consequently in the life to come, which is but the continuation 
and fulfilment of this. The scene accordingly is the spiritual 
world, of which we are as truly denizens now as hereafter. 
The poem is a diary of the human soul in its journey upwards 
from error through repentance to atonement with God. To 
make it apprehensible by those whom it was meant to teach, 
nay, from its Very nature as a poem, and not a treatise of 
abstract morality, it must set forth everything by means of 
sensible types and images. 
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“ To speak thus is adapted to your mind, 

Since only from the sensible it learns 

What makes it worthy of intellect thereafter. 

On this account the Scripture condescends 

Unto your faculties, and feet and hands 

To God attributes, and means something else.” * 
Whoever has studied medieval art in any of its branches need 
not be told that Dante’s age was one that demanded very pal- 
pable and even revolting types. As in the old legend, a drop 
of scalding sweat from the damned soul must shrivel the very 
skin of those for whom he wrote, to make them wince if not to 
turn them away from evil-doing. To consider his hell a place 
of physical torture, is to take Circe’s herd for real swine. Its 
mouth yawns not only under Florence, but before the feet of 
every man everywhere who goeth about to do evil. His hell is 
a condition of the soul, and he could not find images loath- 
some enough to express the moral deformity which is wrought 
by sin on its victims, or his own abhorrence of it. Its inmates 
meet you in the street every day. 

“ Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 

In one self place ; for where we are is hell, 
And where hell is there we must ever be.” ¢ 
It is our own sensual eye that gives evil the appearance of 

good, and out of a crooked hag makes a bewitching siren. The 
reason enlightened by the grace of God sees it as it truly is, 
full of stench and corruption.t It is this office of reason 
which Dante undertakes to perform, by divine commission, in 
the Inferno. There can be no doubt that he looked upon him- 
self as invested with the prophetic function, and the Hebrew 
forerunners in whose society his soul sought consolation and 
sustainment certainly set him no example of observing the con- 
ventions of good society in dealing with the enemies of God. 
Indeed his notions of good society were not altogether those of 
this world in any generation. He would have defined it as 
meaning * the peers ”’ of Philosophy, “ souls free from wretched 
and vile delights and from vulgar habits, endowed with genius 





* Paradiso, 1V. 40 - 45 (Longfellow’s version). 

+t Marlowe’s Faustus. ‘“ Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell.” — Paradise 
Lost, 1V.75. In the same way, ogni dove in cielo é Paradiso. — Paradiso, II. 88, 89. 

¢ Purgatorio, XIX. 7 - 33. 
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and memory.”* Dante himself had precisely this endowment, 
and in a very surprising degree. His genius enabled him to see 
and to show what he saw to others ; his memory neither forgot 
nor forgave. Very hateful to his fervid heart and sincere mind 
would have been the modern theory which deals with sin as 
involuntary error, and by shifting off the fault to the shoul- 
ders of Society, personified for purposes of excuse, but escap- 
ing into impersonality again from the grasp of retribution, 
weakens that sense of personal responsibility which is the root 
of self-respect and the safeguard of character. Dante indeed 
saw clearly enough that the Divine justice did at length overtake 
Society in the ruin of States caused by the corruption of private, 
and thence of civic, morals ; but a personality so intense as his 
could not be satisfied with such a tardy and generalized penalty 
as this. “It is Thou,” he says sternly, “ who hast done this 
thing, and Thou, not Society, shalt be damned for it; nay, 
damned all the worse for this paltry subterfuge. This is not 
my judgment, but that of universal Nature ¢ from before the 
beginning of the world.” $ Accordingly the highest reason 
typified in his guide Virgil rebukes him for bringing compas- 
sion to the judgments of God,§ and again embraces him and 
calls the mother that bore him blessed, when he bids Filippo 
Argenti begone among the other dogs.|| This latter case 
shocks our modern feelings the more rudely for the simple 
pathos with which Dante makes Argenti answer when asked 
who he was, “‘ Thou seest I am one that weep.” It is also the 
one that makes most strongly for the theory of Dante’s per- 








* Convito, Tr. II. c. 16. 

t La natura universale, cioe Iddio. Convito, Tr. III. e. 4. 

t Inferno, III. 7, 8. 

§ Inferno, XX. 30. Mr. W. M. Rossetti strangely enough renders this verse 
“ Who hath a passion for God’s judgeship.” Compassion porta is the reading of the 
best texts, and Witte adopts it. Buti’s comment is “ cioé porta pena e dolore di colui 
che giustamente @ condannato da Dio che 2 sempre giusto.” ‘There is an analogous pas- 
sage in “ The Revelation of the Apostle Paul,” printed in the “ Proceedings of the 
American Oriental Society ” (Vol. VIII. pp. 213, 214). “ And the angel answered 
and said,‘ Wherefore dost thou weep? Why! art thou more merciful than God ?’ 
And I said, ‘God forbid, O my lord; for God is good and long-suffering unto the 
sons of men, and he leaves every one of them to his own will, and he walks as he 
pleases.’”’ This is precisely Dante’s view. 
| Inferno, VIII. 40. 
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sonal vindictiveness,* and it may count for what it is worth. 
We are not greatly concerned to defend him on that score, for 
he believed in the righteous use of anger, and that baseness 
was its legitimate quarry. He did not think the Tweeds and 
Fisks, the political wire-pullers and convention-packers, of his 
day merely amusing, and he certainly did think it the duty of 
an upright and thoroughly-trained citizen to speak out severely 
and unmistakably. He believed firmly, almost fiercely, in a 
divine order of the universe, a conception whereof had been 
vouchsafed him, and that whatever and whoever hindered or 
jostled it, whether wilfully or blindly it mattered not, was to be 
got out of the way at all hazards; because obedience to God’s 
law, and not making things generally comfortable, was the 
highest duty of man, as it was also his only way to true felicity. 
It has been commonly assumed that Dante was a man soured 
by undeserved misfortune, that he took up a wholly new 
outfit of political opinions with his fallen fortunes, and that 
his theory of life and of man’s relations to it was altogether 
reshaped for him by the bitter musings of his exile. This 
would be singular, to say the least, in a man who tells us that 
he “felt himself indeed four-square against the strokes of 
chance,” and whose convictions were so intimate that they 
were not merely intellectual conclusions, but parts of his moral 
being. Fortunately we are called on to believe nothing of the 
kind. Dante himself has supplied us with hints and dates 
which enable us to watch the germination and trace the growth 
of his double theory of government, applicable to man as he is 
a citizen of this world, and as he hopes to become hereafter a 
freeman of the celestial city. It would be of little consequence 
to show in which of two equally selfish and short-sighted parties 
aman enrolled himself six hundred years ago, but it is worth 
something to know that a man of ambitious temper and violent 
passions, aspiring to office in a city of factions, could rise to a 
level of principle so far above them all. Dante’s opinions have 








* ¥“I following her (Moral Philosophy) in the work as well as the passion, so 
far as I could, abominated and disparaged the errors of men, not to the infamy and 
shame of the erring, but of the errors.” — Convito, Tr. 1V. c. 1. “ Wherefore in my 
judgment as he who defames a worthy man ought to be avoided by people and not 
listened to, so a vile man descended of worthy ancestors ought to he hunted out by 
all.” — Convito, Tr. IV. ¢, 29. 
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life in them still, because they were drawn from living sources 
of reflection and experience, because they were reasoned out 
from the astronomic laws of history and ethics, and were not 
weather-guesses snatched in a glance at the doubtful political 
sky of the hour. 

Swiftly the politic goes: is it dark ? he borrows a lantern ; 

Slowly the statesman and sure, guiding his feet by the stars. 
It will be well, then, to clear up the chronology of Dante’s 
thought. When his ancestor Cacciaguida prophesies to him 
the life which is to be his after 1300,* he says, speaking of his 
exile : — 


“ And that which most shall weigh upon thy shoulders 
Will be the bad and foolish company 
With which into this valley thou shalt fall ; 


Of their bestiality their own proceedings 

Shall furnish proof; so ’t will be well for thee 

A party to have made thee by thyself.” 
Here both context and grammatical construction (infallible 
guides in a writer so scrupulous and exact) imply irresistibly 
that Dante had become a party by himself before his exile. 
The measure adopted by the Priors of Florence while he was 
one of them (with his assent and probably by his counsel), of 
sending to the frontier the leading men of both factions, con- 
firms this implication. Among the persons thus removed 
from the opportunity of doing mischief was his dearest friend 
Guido Cavalcanti, to whom he had not long before addressed 
the Vita Nuova.t Dante evidently looked back with satisfaction 
on his conduct at this time and thought it both honest and pat- 
riotic, as it certainly was disinterested. ‘* We whose country 
is the world, as the ocean to the fish,”’ he tells us, “‘ though we 
drank of the Arno in infancy, and love Florence so much, 
that, because we loved her, we suffer exile unjustly, support 
the shoulders of our judgment rather upon reason than the 
senses.””$ And again, speaking of old age, he says, “ And 

* Paradiso, XVII. 61-69. 

t It is worth mentioning that the sufferers in his nferno are in like manner pgetty 
exactly divided between the two parties. This is answer enough to the charge of 
partiality. He even puts persons there for whom he felt affection (as Brunetto 
Latini) and respect (as Farinati degli Uberti and Frederick I1.). Till the French 
looked-up their MSS. it was taken for granted that the beccajo di Parigi (Purga- 
torio, XX. 52) was a drop of Dante’s gall. 

¢ De vulgari Eloguio, L. 1. c. 6. Cf. Inferno, XV. 61-64. 
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the noble soul at this age blesses also the times past, and well 
may bless them, because, revolving them in memory, she 
recalls her righteous conduct, without which she could not 
enter the port to which she draws nigh, with so much riches 
and so great gain.”” This language is not that of a man who 
regrets some former action as mistaken, still less of one who 
repented it for any disastrous consequences to himself. So in 
justifying a man for speaking of himself, he alleges two ex- 
amples, —that of Boethius, who did so to “clear himself of 
the perpetual infamy of his exile”; and that of Augustine, 
*‘ for, by the process of his life, which was from bad to good, 
from good to better, and from better to best, he gave us exam- 
ple and teaching.”* After middle life, at least, Dante had 
that wisdom “ whose use brings with it marvellous beauties, 
that is, contentment with every condition of time, and con- 
tempt of those things which others make their masters.” ¢ 
If Dante, moreover, wrote his treatise De Monarchia before 
1302, and we think Witte’s inference, ¢ from its style and from 
the fact that he nowhere alludes to his banishment in it, con- 
clusive on this point, then he was already a Ghibelline in the 
same larger and unpartisan sense which ever after distin- 
guished him from his Italian contemporaries. 
“ Let, let the Ghibellines ply their handicraft 
Beneath some other standard ; for this ever 
Ill follows he who it and justice parts,” 

he makes Justinian say, speaking of the Roman eagle.§ His 
Ghibellinism, though undoubtedly the result of what he had 
seen of Italian misgovernment, embraced in its theoretical ap- 
plication the civilized° world. His political system was one 
which his reason adopted, not for any temporary expediency, 
but because it conduced to justice, peace, and civilization, the 
three conditions on which alone freedom was possible in any 
gense which made it worth having. Dante was intensely 
Italian, nay, intensely Florentine, but on all great questions he 
was by the logical structure of his mind and its philosophic 





* Convito, Tr. IV. c. 28. Jb. Tr. I. c¢. 2. 

+ Convito, Tr. IIL, c. 13. 

t Opp. Min. ed. Fraticelli, Vol. II. pp. 281 and 283. Witte is inclined to put 
it even earlier than 1300, and we believe he is right. 
§ Paradiso, V1. 103 - 105. 
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impartiality incapable of intellectual provincialism.* If the 
circle of his affections, as with persistent natures commonly, 
was narrow, his thought swept a broad horizon from that tower 
of absolute self which he had reared for its speculation. Even 
upon the principles of poetry, mechanical and other,t he had 
reflected more profoundly than most of those who criticise his 
work, and it was not by chance that he discovered the secret of 
that magical word too few, which not only distinguishes his 
verse from all other, but so strikingly from his own prose. 
He never took the bridle of art ¢ between his teeth where only 
poetry, and not doctrine, was concerned. 

If Dante’s philosophy on the one hand was practical, a guide 
for the conduct of life, it was on the other a much more 
transcendent thing, whose body was wisdom, her soul love, and 
her efficient cause truth. It is a practice of wisdom from the 
mere love of it, for so we must interpret his amoroso uso di 
sapienzia, when we remember how he has said before § that 
“ the love of wisdom for its delight or profit is not true love of 
wisdom.” And this love must embrace knowledge in all its 
branches, for Dante is content with nothing less than a pan- 
cratic training, and has a scorn of dilettanti, specialists, and 
quacks. ‘ Wherefore none ought to be called a true philosopher 
who for any delight loves any part of knowledge, as there are 


* Some Florentines have amusingly enough doubted the genuineness of the De 
vulgari Eloquio, because Dante therein denies the pre-eminence of the Tuscan 
dialect. 

t+ See particularly the second book of the De vulgari Eloquio. 

t Purgatorio, XXXIII. 141. “ That thing one calls beautiful whose parts answer 
to each other, because pleasure results from their harmony.” — Convito, Tr. 1. ¢. 5. 
Carlyle says that “he knew too, partly, that his work was great, the greatest a 
man could do.” He knew it fully. Telling us how Giotto’s fame as a painter had 
eclipsed that of Cimabue, he takes an example from poetry also, and selecting two 
Italian poets, one the most famous of his predecessors, the other of his contempo- 
raries, calmly sets himself above them both (Purgatorio, XI. 97-99), and gives 
the reason for his supremacy. (Purgatorio, XXIV. 49-62.) Itis to be remembered 
that Amore in the latter passage does not mean love in the ordinary sense, but in 
that transcendental one set forth in the Convito,—that state of the soul which 
opens it for the descent of God’s spirit, to make it over into his own image. 
“‘ Therefore it is manifest that in this love the Divine virtue descends into men in the 
guise of an angel, . . ... and it is to be noted that the descending of the virtue of © 
one thing into another is nothing else than reducing it to its own likeness.” — 
Convito, Tr. IIT. c. 14. 

§ Convito, Tr. Il. c. 11. Jb., Tr. Ic. 11. 
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many who delight in composing Canzoni, and delight to be studi- 
ous in them, and who delight to be studious in rhetoric and in 
music, and flee and abandon the other sciences which are all 
members of wisdom.” * ‘ Many love better to be held masters 
than to be so.” With him wisdom is the generalization from 
many several knowledges of small account by themselves, 
results therefore from breadth of culture, and would be impos- 
sible without it. Philosophy is a noble lady (donna gentil t), 
partaking of the divine essence by a kind of eternal marriage, 
while with other intelligences she is united in a less measure 
“as a mistress of whom no lover takes complete joy.” $ The 
eyes of this lady are her demonstrations, and her smile is her 
persuasion. ‘The eyes of wisdom are her demonstrations by 
which truth is beheld most certainly ; and her smile is her 
persuasions in which the interior light of wisdom is shown 
under a certain veil, and in these two is felt that highest 
pleasure of beatitude which is the greatest good in paradise.” § 
“It is to be known that the beholding this lady was so largely 
ordained for us not merely to look upon the face which she 
shows us, but that we may desire to attain the things which 


she keeps concealed. And as through her much thereof is 





. * Convito, Tr. IIL ¢. 12-15. 

t Inferno, II. 94, the donna gentil is Lucia, the pre-venient Grace, the light of 
God which shows the right path and guides the feet in it. With Dante God is 
always the sun, “which leadeth others right by every road.” — Inferno, I. 18. 
“The spiritual and unintelligible Sun, which is God.” — Convito, Tr. III. c. 12. 
His light “ enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world,” but his dwelling 
is in the heavens. He who wilfully deprives himself of this light is spiritually dead 
in sin. So when in Mars he beholds the glorified spirits of the martyrs he exclaims, 
“O Elios, who so arrayest them!” — Paradiso, XIV. 96. Blane (Vocabolario, sub 
voce) rejects this interpretation. But Dante, entering the abode of the Blessed, 
invokes the “ good Apollo,” and shortly after calls him divina virtu. We shall 
have more to say of this hereafter. 

t Convito, Tr. IIT. ¢. 12. 

§ Convito, Tr. III. c. 15. Recalling how the eyes of Beatrice lift her servant 
through the heavenly spheres, and that smile of hers so often dwelt on with rapture, 
we see how Dante was in the habit of commenting and illustrating his own works, 
We must remember always that with him the allegorical exposition is the true 
one (Convito, Tr. IV. c. 1), the allegory being a truth which is hidden under a 
beautiful falsehood ( Convito, Tr. II. c. 1), and that Dante thought his poems without 
this exposition “under some shade of obscurity, so that to many their beauty was 
more grateful than their goodness” (Convito, Tr. I. c. 1), “ because the goodness 
is in the meaning, and the beauty in the ornament of the words.” — Convito, Tr. 
II. c. 12. 
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seen by reason, so by her we believe that every miracle may 
have its reason in a higher intellect, and consequently may be. 
Whence our good faith has its origin, whence comes the hope 
of those unseen things which we desire, and through that the 
operation of charity, by the which three virtues we rise to 
philosophize in that celestial Athens where the Stoics, Peripa- 
tetics, and Epicureans through the art of eternal truth accord- 
ingly concur in one will.” * 

As to the double scope of Dante’s philosophy we will cite a 
passage from the Convito, all the more to our purpose as it will 
illustrate his own method of allegorizing. ‘ Verily the use of 
our mind is double, that is, practical and speculative, the one 
and the other most delightful, although that of contemplation 
be the more so. That of the practical is for us to act virtu- 
ously, that is, honorably, with prudence, temperance, fortitude, 
and justice. [These are the four stars seen by Dante, Purg., 
I. 22-27.] That of the speculative is not to act for ourselves, 
but to consider the works of God and nature Verily of 
these uses one is more full of beatitude than the other, as it is 
the speculative, which without any admixture is the use of our 
noblest part And this part in this life cannot have its 
use perfectly, which is to see God, except inasmuch as the 
intellect considers him and beholds him through his effects. 
And that we should seek this beatitude as the highest, and not 
the other, the Gospel of Mark teaches us if we will look well. 
Mark says that Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, 
and Mary Salome went to find the Saviour at the tomb and 
found him not, but found a youth clad in white who said to 
them, ‘ Ye seek the Saviour, and I say unto you that he is not 
here ; and yet fear ye not, but go and say unto his disciples 
and Peter that he will go before them into Galilee, and there 
ye shall see him even as he told you.’ By these three women 
may be understood the three sects of the active life, that is, 
the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Peripatetics, who go to the 
tomb, that is, to the present life, which is a receptacle of 
things corruptible, and seek the Saviour, that is, beatitude, and 
find him not, but they find a youth in white raiment, who, 
according to the testimony of Matthew and the rest, was an 








* Convito, Tr. III. c. 14. 
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angel of God. This angel is that nobleness of ours which 
comes from God, as hath been said, which speaks in our reason 
and says to each of these sects, that is, to whoever goes seek- 
ing beatitude in this life, that it is not here, but go and say 
to the disciples and to Peter, that is, to those who go seeking 
it and those who are gone astray (like Peter who had denied), 
that it will go before them into Galilee, that is, into specula- 
tion. Galilee is as much as to say Whiteness. Whiteness is 
a body full of corporeal light more than any other, and so 
contemplation is fuller of spiritual light than anything else 
here below. And he says,‘ it will go before,’ and does not say, 
‘it will be with you,’ to give us to understand that God always 
goes before our contemplation, nor can we ever overtake here 
Him who is our supreme beatitude. And it is said, ‘ There ye 
shall see him as he told you,’ that is, here ye shall have of his 
sweetness, that is, felicity, as is promised you here, that is, 
as it is ordained that ye can have. And thus it appears that 
we find our beatitude, this felicity of which we are speaking, 
first imperfect in the active life, that is,in the operations of the 
moral virtues, and afterwards wellnigh perfect in the operation 
of the intellectual ones, the which two operations are speedy 
and most direct ways to lead to the supreme beatitude, the 
which cannot be had here, as appears by what has been 
said.” * 

At first sight there may seem to be some want of agreement 
in what Dante says here of the soul’s incapacity of the vision of 
God in this life with the triumphant conclusion of his own 
poem, the most truly sublime flight in all poetry. But here as 
elsewhere Dante must be completed and explained by himself. 
“ We must know that everything most greatly desires its own 
perfection, and in that its every desire is appeased, and by that 
everything is desired. [That is, the one is drawn toward, the 
other draws.] And this is that desire which makes every delight 
maimed, for no delight is so great in this life that itcan take away 
from the soul this thirst so that desire remain not in the 
thought.” t “ And since it is most natural to wish to be in 
God, the human soul naturally wills it with all longing. 
And since its being depends on God and is preserved there 








* Convito, Tre IV. c. 22. + Convito, Tr. III. ¢ 6. 
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by, it naturally desires and wills to be united with God in 
order to fortify its being. And since in the goodnesses of 
human nature is shown some reason for those of the Di- 
vine, it follows that the human soul unites itself in a 
spiritual way with those so much the more strongly and 
quickly as they appear more perfect, and this appearance 
happens according as the knowledge of the soul is clear or im- 
peded. And this union is what we call Love, whereby may be 
known what is within the soul, seeing those it outwardly 

And the human soul which is ennobled with the 
ultimate potency, that is, reason, participates in the Divine 
nature after the manner of an eternal Intelligence, because the 
soul is so ennobled and denuded of matter in that sovran 
potency that the Divine light shines in it as in an angel.” * 
This union with God may therefore take place before the war- 
fare of life is over, but is only possible for souls perfettamente 
naturati, perfectly endowed by nature.t This depends on the 
virtue of the generating soul and the concordant influence of 
the planets. ‘“ And if it happen that through the purity of 
the recipient soul, the intellectual virtue be well abstracted and 
absolved from every corporeal shadow, the Divine bounty is 
multiplied in it as in a thing sufficient to receive the same.” f 
** And there are some who believe that if all the aforesaid vir- 
tues [powers] should unite for the production of a soul in their 
best disposition, so much of the Deity would descend into it 
that it would be almost another incarnate God.” § Did Dante 
believe himself to be one of these? He certainly gives us 
reason to think so. He was born under fortunate stars as he 
twice tells us,|} and he puts the middle of his own life at the 
thirty-fifth year, which is the period he assigns for it in the 
diviner sort of men. 4 





* Convito, Tr. III. c. 2. By potenzia and potenza Dante means the faculty of re- 
ceiving influences or impressions. (Paradiso, XIII. 61; XXIX. 34.) Reason is 
the “‘sovran potency ”’ because it makes us capable of God. 


+“ O thou well-born, unto whom Grace concedes 
To see the thrones of the Eternal triumph, 
Or ever yet the warfare be abandoned.”’ — Paradiso, V. 115 - 118. 


t Convito, Tr. 1V. c. 21. 

§ Convito, Tr. LIL. ¢. 7. 

|| Inferno, XV. 55, 56; Paradiso, XXII. 112-117. 
J Convito, Tr. 1V. c. 23 (cf. Inferno, I. 1). 
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The stages of Dante’s intellectual and moral growth may, we 
think, be reckoned with some approach to exactness from data 
supplied by himself. In the poems of the Vita Nuova, Beatrice, 
until her death, was to him simply a poetical ideal, a type of 
abstract beauty, chosen according to the fashion of the day 
after the manner of the Provencal poets, but in a less carnal 
sense than theirs. “ And by the fourth nature of animals, 
that is, the sensitive, man has another love whereby he loves 
according to sensible appearance, even as a beast... . . And 
by the fifth and final nature, that is, the truly human, or, to 
speak better, angelic, that is, rational, man has a love for truth 
and virtue. . . . . Wherefore, since this nature is called mind, 
I said that love discoursed in my mind to make it understood 
that this love was that which is born in that noblest of natures, 
that is, [the love] of truth and virtue, and fo shut out every 
false opinion by which it might be suspected that my love was 
for the delight of sense.’ * This is a very weighty affirmation, 
made, as it is, so deliberately by a man of Dante’s veracity, 
who would and did speak truth at every hazard. Let us dis- 
miss at once and forever all the idle tales of Dante’s amours, 
of la Montanina, Gentucca, Pietra, Lisetta, and the rest, to that 
outer darkness of impure thoughts /@ onde la stoltezza dipar- 
tille.t We think Miss Rossetti a little hasty in allowing that in 





* Conrito, Tr. ILL. ¢. 3; Paradiso, X VIII. 108-130. 

t See an excellent discussion and elucidation of this matter by Witte, who so 
highly deserves the gratitude of all students of Dante, in Dante Alighieri’s 
Lyrische Gedichte, Theil I. pp. 48-57. It was kindly old Boceaccio, who, without 
thinking any harm, first set this nonsense agoing. His “ Life of Dante ” is mainly 
a rhetorical exercise. After making Dante’s marriage an excuse for revamping all 
the old slanders against matrimony, he adds gravely, “ Certainly I do not affirm 
these things to have happened to Dante, for I do not know it, though it be true 
that (whether things like these or others were the cause of it), once parted from her, 
he would never come where she was nor suffer her to come where he was, for all 
that she was the mother of several children by him.” That he did not come to her 
is not wonderful, for he would have been burned alive if he had. Dante could not 
send for her because he was a homeless wanderer. She remained in Florence 
with her children because she had powerful relations and perhaps property there. 
It is plain, also, that what Boccaccio says of Dante’s /ussuria had no better foundation. 
It gave him a chance to turn a period. He gives no particulars, and his general 
statement is simply incredible. Lionardo Bruni and Vellutello long ago pointed 
out the trifling and fictitious character of this “ Life.” Those familiar with Dante's 
allegorical diction will not lay much stress on the literal meaning of pargoletta in 
Purgatorio, XXXI. 59. Gentucea, of course, was a real person, one of those who 
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the years which immediately followed Beatrice’s death Dante 
gave himself up “more or less to sensual gratification and 
earthly aim.”” The earthly aim we in a certain sense admit ; 
the sensual gratification we reject as utterly inconsistent not 
only with Dante’s principles but with his character and inde- 
fatigable industry. Miss Rossetti illustrates her position by 
a subtle remark on “the lulling spell of an intellectual and 
sensitive delight in good running parallel with a voluntary 
and actual indulgence in evil.”” The dead Beatrice beckoned 
him toward the life of contemplation, and it was precisely 
during this period that he attempted to find happiness in the 
life of action. ‘ Verily it is to be known that we may in this 
life have two felicities, following two ways, good and best, 
which lead us thither. The one is the active, the other the 
contemplative life, the which (though by the active we may 
attain, as has been said, unto good felicity) leads us to the best 
felicity and blessedness.”* ‘ The life of my heart, that is, of 
my inward self, was wont to be a sweet thought which went 
many times to the feet of God, that is to say, in thought I con- 
templated the kingdom of the Blessed. And I tell the final 
cause why I mounted thither in thought when I say, ‘ Where it 
{the sweet thought] beheld a lady in glory,’ that I might make 
it understood that I was and am certain, by her gracious reve- 
lation, that she was in heaven, [not on earth, as I had vainly 
imagined,] whither I went in thought, so often as was possible 
to me, as it were rapt.” t+ This passage exactly answers to 
another in Purgatorio, XXX. 115-138: — 
“‘ Not only by the work of those great wheels 
That destine every seed unto some end, 


According as the stars are in conjunction, 
But by the largess of celestial graces, 


Such had this man become in his New Life 
Potentially, that every righteous habit 
Would have made admirable proof in him ; 


had shown hospitality to the exile. Dante remembers them all somewhere, for 
gratitude (which is quite as rare as genius) was one of the virtues of his unforget- 
ting nature. Boceaccio’s Comment is later and far more valuable than the Life. 

* Convito, Tr. IV. ¢. 17; Purgatorio, XX VIL. 100 - 108, 
t Convito, Tr. IL. ¢. 8. 
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Some time I did sustain him with my look ; (vol/o) 

Revealing unto him my youthful eyes, 

T led him with me turned in the right way. 

As soon as ever of my second age 

I was upon the threshold and changed life, 

Himself from me he took and gave to others. 

When from the flesh to spirit I ascended, 

And beauty and virtue were in me increased, 

I was to him less dear and less delightful, 

And into ways untrue he turned his steps, 

Pursuing the false images of good 

That never any promises fulfil (i. e. wholly fulfil, rendono intera). 

Nor prayer for inspiration me availed,* 

By means of which in dreams and otherwise 

I called him back, so little did he heed them. 

So low he fell, that all appliances 

For his salvation were already short 

Save showing him the people of perdition.” 
Now Dante himself, we think, gives us the clew, by following 
which we may reconcile the contradiction, what Miss Rossetti 
calls “the astounding discrepancy,” between the Lady of the 
Vita Nuova who made him unfaithful to Beatrice, and the 
same Lady in the Convito, who in attributes is identical 
with’ Beatrice herself. We must remember that the prose 
part of the Convito, which is a comment on the Canzoni, 
was written after the Canzoni themselves. How long after we 
cannot say with certainty, but it was plainly composed at inter- 
vals, a part of it probably after Dante had entered upon old 
age (which began, as he tells us, with the forty-fifth year), 
consequently after 1310. Dante had then written a consider- 
able part of the Divina Commedia in which Beatrice was to go 
through her final and most ethereal transformation in his mind 
and memory. We say in his memory, for such idealizations 
have a very subtle retrospective action, and the new condition 
of feeling or thought is uneasy till it has half unconsciously 
brought into harmony whatever is inconsistent with it in the 
past. The inward life unwillingly admits any break in its con- 





* We should prefer here, 
“Nor inspirations won by prayer availed,” 
as better expressing Né |’ impetrare spirazion. Mr. Longfellow’s translation is so 
admirable for its exactness as well as its beauty that it may be thankful for the mi- 
nutest criticism, such only being possible. 
VOL. CXV. — NO. 236, 11 
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tinuity, and nothing is more common than to hear a man, in 
venting an opinion taken up a week ago, say with perfect sin- 
cerity, ““I have always thought so and so.” Whatever belief 
occupies the whole mind soon produces the impression on us of 
having long had possession of it, and one mode of conscious- 
ness blends so insensibly with another that it is impossible to 
mark by an exact line where one begins and the other ends. 
Dante in his exposition of the Canzoni must have been subject 
to this subtlest and most deceitful of influences. He would 
try to reconcile so far as he conscientiously could his present 
with his past.. This he could do by means of the allegorical 
interpretation. ‘ For it would be a great shame to him,” he 
says in the Vita Nuova, “‘ who should poetize something under 
the vesture of some figure or rhetorical color, and afterwards, 
when asked, could not strip his words of that vesture in such 
wise that they should have a true meaning.” Now in the lit- 
eral exposition of the Canzone beginning, ‘* Voi che intendendo 
il terzo ciel movete,’’* he tells us that the grandezza of the 
Donna Gentil was “ temporal greatness ” (one certainly of the 
felicities attainable by way of the vita attiva), and immediately 
after gives us a hint by which we may comprehend why a 
proud ¢ man might covet it. ‘ How much wisdom and how 
great a persistence in virtue (abito virtuoso) are hidden for want 
of this lustre!’ { When Dante reaches the Terrestrial Para- 
dise (Purgatorio, XXVIILI.), which is the highest felicity of 
this world, and therefore the consummation of the Active Life, 
he is weleomed by a Lady who is its symbol, 


“* Who went along 
Singing and culling floweret after floweret,” 


and warming herself in the rays of Love, or “ actual specula- 
tion,” that is, “ where love makes its peace felt.””§ That she 
was the symbol of this is evident from the previous dream of 
Dante (Purgatorio, XX VIL. 94-105), in which he sees Leah, 
the universally accepted type of it, 


* Which he cites in the Paradiso, VLUI. 37. 

+ Dante confesses his guiltiness of the sin of pride, which (as appears by the 
examples he gives of it) included ambition, in Purgatorio, XIII. 136, 137. 

t Convito, Tr. Il. e. 11. 

§ Purgatorio, XX VILL. 40-44; Convito, Tr. ILL ¢. 13. 
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“ Walking in a meadow, 
Gathering flowers ; and singing she was saying, 
‘ Know whosoever may my name demand 
That I am Leah, who go moving round 
My beauteous bands to make myself a garland,’ ” 


that is to say, of good works. She, having “ washed him 
thoroughly from sin,” * 
“ All dripping brought 

Into the dance of the four beautiful,” ¢ 
who are the intellectual virtues Prudence, Justice, Temperance, 
and Fortitude, the four stars, guides of the Practical Life, 
which he had seen when he came out of the Hell where he had 
beheld the results of sin, and arrived at the foot of the Mount 
of Purification. That these were the special virtues of prac- 
tical goodness Dante had already told us in a passage before 
quoted from the Convito.{ That this was Dante’s meaning is 
confirmed by what Beatrice says to him (Purgatorio, 100- 
102), 

“ Short while shalt thou be here a forester (silvano) 


And thou shalt be with me forevermore 
A citizen of that Rome where Christ is Roman” ; 


for by a “ forest” he always means the world of life and 
action.§ At the time when Dante was writing the Canzoni on 
which the Convifo was a comment, he believed science to be 
the “ ultimate perfection itself, and not the way to it,’’|| but 
before the Convito was composed he had become aware of a 
higher and purer light, an inward light, in that Beatrice, 
already clarified wellnigh to a mere image of the mind, “ who 
lives in heaven with the angels, and on earth with my soul.’ 

So spiritually does Dante always present Beatrice to us, even 
where most corporeal, as in the Vita Nuova, that many, like 





* Psalm li 2. “And therefore I say that her [Philosophy’s] beauty, that is, 
morality, rains flames of fire, that is, a righteous appetite which is generated in the 
love of moral doctrine, the which appetite removes us from the natural as well as 
other vices.”” — Convito, Tr. III. c. 15. 

+ Purgatorio, XX XI. 103, 104. 

t Tr. 1V. c. 22. 

§ Such is the selva oscura (Inferna, L. 2), such the selva erronea di questa vita ( Con- 
vito, Tr. LV. ¢. 24). 

|| Convito, Tr. I. ec. 13. 

| Convito, Tr. I. ¢. 2. 
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Biscione and Rossetti, have doubted her real existence. But 
surely we must consent to believe that she who speaks of 


“ The fair limbs wherein 
I was enclosed, which scattered are in earth,” 


was once a creature of flesh and blood, — 
“ A creature not too bright and good 
For buman nature's daily food.” 
When she died, Dante’s grief, like that of Constance, filled her 
room up with something fairer than the reality had ever been. 
There is no idealizer like unavailing regret, all the more if it 
be a regret of fancy as much as of real feeling. She early be- 
gan to undergo that change into something rich and strange in 
the sea* of his mind which so completely supernaturalized her 
at last. It is not impossible, we think, to follow the process 
of transformation. During the period of the Convito Canzoni, 
when he had so given himself to study that to his weakened 
eyes ‘the stars were shadowed with a white blur,” ¢ this star 
of his imagination was eclipsed for a time with the rest. As 
his love had never been of the senses (which is bestial f), 
so his sorrow was all the more ready to be irradiated with 
celestial light, and to assume her to be the transmitter of it 
who had first awakened in him the nobler impulses of his 
nature, 
(“ Such had this man become in his New Life 
Potentially,”) 

and given him the first hints of a higher, nay, of the 
highest, good. With that turn for double meaning and ab- 
straction which was so strong in him, her very name helped 
him to allegorize her into one who makes blessed (beat), and 
thence the step was a short one to personify in her that Theos- 
ophy which enables man to see God and to be mystically united 
with him even in the flesh. Already, in the Vita Nuova,§ she 
appears to him as afterwards in the Terrestrial Paradise, clad 
in that color of flame which belongs to the seraphim who 


* Mar di tutto il senno, he calls Virgil (/nferno, VIII. 7). Those tamiliar with 
his own works will think the phrase singularly applicable to himself. 

t Convito, Tr. IIL. ¢. 9. 

t Convito, Tr. IIL, ¢. 3. 

§ Vita Nuova, XI. 
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contemplate God in himself, simply, and not in his relation to 
the Son or the Holy Spirit.* When misfortune came upon 
him, when his schemes of worldly activity failed, and sci- 
ence was helpless to console, as it had never been able wholly 
to satisfy, she already rose before him as the lost ideal of his 
youth, reproaching him with his desertion of purely spir- 
itual aims. It is, perhaps, in allusion to this that he fixes 
the date of her death with such minute precision on the 9th 
June, 1390, most probably his own twenty-fifth birthday, on 
which he passed the boundary of adolescence.t 

That there would seem to be a discrepancy between the Lady 
of the Vita Nuova and her of the Convilo, Dante himself was 
already aware when writing the former and commenting it. 
Explaining the sonnet beginning Gentil pensier, he says, “ In 
this sonnet I make two parts of myself according as my thoughts 
were divided in two. The one part I call heart, that is, the 
appetite, the other soul, that is, reason It is true that 
in the preceding sonnet I take side with the heart against the 
eyes [which were weeping for the lost Beatrice], and that ap- 
pears contrary to what I say in the present one ; and therefore 
I say that in that sonnet also I mean by heart the appetite, 
because my desire to remember me of my most gentle Lady was 
still greater than to behold this one, albeit I had already some 
appetite for her, but slight as should seem: whence it appears 
that the one saying is not contrary to the other.” ~ When, 
therefore, Dante speaks of the love of this Lady as the “ ad- 
versary of Reason,” he uses the word in its highest sense, 
not as understanding (Jntellectus), but as synonymous with 
soul. Already, when the latter part of the Vita Nuova, nay, 
perhaps the whole of the explanatory portion of it, was written, 
the plan of the Commedia was complete, a poem the higher aim 
of which was to keep the soul alive both in this world and for 
the next. As Dante tells us, the contradiction in his mind was, 


* Vita Nuova, Tr. IL. ec. 6. 

+ Convito, Tr. 1V. c. 24. The date of Dante’s birth is uncertain, but the period 
he assigns for it (Paradiso, XXII. 112-117) extends from the middle of May to the 
middle of June. If we understand Buti’s astrological comment, the day would 
full in June rather than May. | 

t Vita Nuova, XX XIX. Compare for a different view, “ The New Life of Dante, 
an Essay with Translations,” by C. E. Norton, pp. 92 segq. 
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though he did not become aware of it till afterwards, more 
apparent than real. He sought consolation in study, and fail- 
ing to find it in Learning (scienza), he was led to seek it in 
Wisdom (sapienza), which is the love of God and the knowl- 
edge of him.* He had sought happiness, through the under- 
standing ; he was to find it through intuition. The lady Phi- 
losophy (according as she is moral or intellectual) includes both. 
Her gradual transfiguration is exemplified in passages already 
quoted (ante, pp. 154, 155). The active life leads indirectly 
by a knowledge of its failures and sins (Jnferno), or directly 
by a righteous employment of it (Purgatorio), to the same 
end. The use of the sciences is to induce in us the ultimate 
perfection, that of speculating upon truth; the use of the high- 
est of them, theology, the contemplation of God.t To this 
they all lead up. In one of those curious chapters of the Con- 
vito, $ where he points out the analogy between the sciences 
and the heavens, Dante tells us that he compares moral philos- 
ophy with the crystalline heaven or Primum Mobile, because it 
communicates life and gives motion to all the others below it. 


* There is a passage in the Convito (Tr. III. ¢. 15) in which Dante seems clearly 


to make the distinction asserted above, “ And therefore the desire of man is limited 
in this life to that knowledge (scienzia) which may here be had, and passes not save 
by error that point which is beyond our natural understanding. And so is limited 
and measured in the angelic nature the amount of that wisdom which the nature of 
each is capable of receiving.” Man is, according to Dante, superior to the angels 
in this, that he is capable both of reason and contemplation, while they are confined 
to the latter. That Beatrice’s reproaches refer to no human pargoletta, the context 
shows where Dante asks, 
“ But wherefore so beyond my power of sight 

Soars your desirable discourse that aye 

The more I strive, so much the more I lose it? 

That thou mayst recognize, she said, the school 

Which thou hast followed, and mayst see how far 

Its doctrine follows after my discourse, 

And mayst behold your path from the divine 

Distant as far as separated is 

From earth the heaven that highest hastens on.” 

Purgatorio, XX XIII. 82-90. 

The pargoletta in its ordinary sense was necessary to the literal and human 
meaning, but it is shockingly discordant with that non-natural interpretation which, 
according to Dante’s repeated statement, lays open the true and divine meaning. 

t “So then they that are in the flesh cannot please God. But ye are not in the 
flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.” Romans 
viii. 8, 9. 

t Convito, Tr. II. c. 14, 15. 
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But what gives motion to the crystalline heaven (moral philos- 
ophy) itself? “The most fervent appetite which it has in each 
of its parts to be conjoined with each part of that most divine 
quiet heaven” (Theology).* Theology, the divine science, cor- 
responds with the Empyrean, “ because of its peace, the which, 
through the most excellent certainty of its subject, which is 
God, suffers no strife of opinions or sophistic arguments.” | No 
one of the heavens is at rest but this, and in none of the in- 
ferior sciences can we find repose, though he likens physics to 
the heaven of the fixed stars, in whose name is a suggestion of 
the certitude to be arrived at in things demonstrable. Dante 
had this comparison in mind, it may be inferred, when he said, 
“ Well I perceive that never sated is 

Our intellect unless the Truth illume it 

Beyond which nothing true [i. e. no partial truth] expands itself. 

It rests therein as wild beast in his lair ; 

When it attains it, and it can attain it; 

If not, then each desire would frustrate be. 

Therefore springs up, in fashion of a shoot, 

Doubt at the foot of truth; and this is nature 

Which to the top from height to height impels us.” f 
The contradiction, as it seems to us, resolves itself into an 
essential, easily apprehensible, if mystical, unity. Dante at 
first gave himself to the study of the sciences (after he had 
lost the simple unquestioning faith of youth) as the means of 
arriving at certainty. From the root of every truth to which 
he attained sprang this sucker (rampollo) of doubt, drawing 
out of it the very sap of its life. In this way was Philosophy 
truly an adversary of his soul, and the reason of his remorse 
for fruitless studies which drew him away from the one that 
alone was and could be fruitful is obvious enough. But by and 
by out of the very doubt came the sweetness § of a higher and 
truer insight. He became aware that there were “ things in 
heaven and earth undreamt of in your philosophy,” as another 
doubter said, who had just finished Ais studies, but could not 


* Convito, Tr. II. c. 4. Compare Paradiso, I. 76, 77. 

t “Vain babblings and oppositions of science falsely so called.” 1 Tim. vi. 
20. 

t Paradiso, IV. 124-132. 

§ “Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness. Judges xiv. 14. 
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find his way out of the scepticism they engendered as Dante 
did. 
“Tnsane is he who hopeth that our reason 

Can traverse the illimitable way 

Which the one Substance in three Persons follows ! 

Mortals, remain contented at the Quia ; 

For, if ye had been able to see all, 

No need there were [had been] for Mary to bring forth. 

And ye have seen desiring without fruit, 

Those whose desire would have been quieted 

Which evermore is given them for a grief. 

I speak of Aristotle and of Plato 

And many others.” * 


Whether at the time when the poems of the Vita Nuova were 
written the Lady who withdrew him for a while from Beatrice 
was (which we doubt) a person of flesh and blood or not, she 
was no longer so when the prose narrative was composed. 
Any one familiar with Dante’s double meanings will hardly 
question that by putting her at a window, which is a place to 
look out of, he intended to imply that she personified Specula- 
tion, a word which he uses with a wide range of meaning, some- 
times as looking for, sometimes as seeing (like Shakespeare’s 
“ There is no speculation in those eyes”), 


sometimes as intuition, or the beholding all things in God who 
is the cause of all. This is so obvious, and the image in this 


* Purgatorio, Il. 34-44. The allusions in this passage are all to sayings of 
Saint Paul, of whom Dante was plainly a loving reader. “ Remain contented at 
the Quia,” that is, be satisfied with knowing that things are, without inquiring too 
nicely how or why. “ Being justified by faith we have peace with God” (Rom. 
v. 1). IJnfinita via: “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out!”’ (Rom. xi. 33.) Aristotle and Plato: “ For the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men who hold the 
truth in unrighteousness. .... For the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead, so that they are without excuse. Because that when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful, but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened.” (Rom. i. 18 - 
21.) He refers to the Greeks, The Epistle to the Romans, by the way, would 
naturally be Dante’s favorite. As Saint Paul made the Law, so he would make 
Science, “‘ our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by 
faith’ (Gal. iii. 24). He puts Aristotle and Plato in his Znferno, because they 
did not “adore God duly ” (Znferno, LV. 38), that is, they “ held the truth in un- 
righteousness.” Yet he calls Aristotle “ the master and guide of human reason ” 
(Convito, Tr. IV. c. 6), and Plato “a most excellent man ” (Convito, Tr, I. ¢. 5). 
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sense so familiar, that we are surprised it should have been 
hitherto unremarked. It is plain that, even when the Vila 
Nuova was written, the Lady was already Philosophy, but 
philosophy applied to a lower range of thought, not yet as- 
cended from fiesh to spirit. The Lady who seduced him was 
the science which looks for truth in second causes, or even in 
effects, instead of seeking it, where alone it can be found, in the 
First Cause ; she was the Philosophy which looks for happiness 
in the visible world (of shadows), and not in the spiritual 
(and therefore substantial) world. The guerdon of his search 
was doubt. But Dante, as we have seen, made his very doubts 
help him upward toward certainty ; each became-a round in 
the ladder by which he climbed to clearer and clearer vision 
till the end.* Philosophy had made him forget Beatrice ; it 
was Philosophy who was to bring him back to her again, washed 
clean in that very stream of forgetfulness that had made an 
impassable barrier between them.¢ Dante had known how to 
find in her the gift of Achilles’s lance, ? 
“ Which used to be the cause 
First of a sad and then a gracious boon.” f 

There is another possible, and even probable, theory which 
would reconcile the Beatrice of the Purgatorio with her of 
the Vita Nuova. Suppose that even in the latter she signified 
Theology, or at least some influence that turned his thoughts 





* It is to be remembered that Dante has typified the same thing when he de- 
scribes how Reason ( Virgil) first carries him down by clinging to the fell of Satan, 
and then in the same way upwards again a riveder le stelle. Satan is the symbol of 
materialism, fixed at the point 


“ To which things heavy draw from every side ” ; 

as God is Light and Warmth, so is he “cold obstruction ” ; the very effort which 
he makes to rise by the motion of his wings begets the chilly blast that freezes him 
more immovably in his place of doom. The danger of all science save the high- 
est (theology) was that it Jed to materialism. There appears to have been a 
great deal of it in Florence in the time of Dante. Its followers called themselves 
Epicureans, and burn in living tombs (Jnferno, X). Dante held them in special 
horror. “Of all bestialities that is the most foolish and vile and hurtful which 
believes there is no other life after this.” “ And I so believe, so affirm, and so am 
certain that we pass to another better life after this” (Convito, Tr. IL.c.9). Itisa 
fine divination of Carlyle from the Non han speranza di morte that “one day it 
had risen sternly benign in the seathed heart of Dante that he, wretched, never 
resting, worn as he was, would [should] full surely die.” 

t Purgatorio, XXX1. 103. 

t Inferno, XXXL. 5, 6. 
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to God? Pietro di Dante, commenting the pargoletta passage 
in the Purgatorio, says expressly that the poet had at one time 
given himself to the study of theology and deserted it for poesy 
and other mundane sciences. This must refer to a period be- 
ginning before 1290. Again there is an early tradition that 
Dante in his youth had been a novice in a Franciscan convent, 
but never took the vows. Buti affirms this expressly in his 
comment on Inferno, XVI. 106-123. It is perhaps slightly 
confirmed by what Dante says in the Convito (Tr. 1V. ec. 28), 
that “one can not only turn to Religion by making himself 
like in habit and life to St. Benedict, St. Augustine, St. Francis, 
and St. Dominic, but likewise one may turn to good and true 
religion in a state of matrimony, for God wills no religion in 
us but of the heart.” If he had ever thought of taking monas- 
tic vows, his marriage would have cut short any such intention. 
If he ever wished to wed the real Beatrice Portinari, and was 
disappointed, might not this be the time when his thoughts 
took that direction? If so, the impulse came indirectly, at 
least, from her. 

We have admitted that Beatrice Portinari was a real creature, 


“ Col sangue suo e con le sue giunture”; 


but ow real she was, and whether as real to the poet’s mem- 
ory as to his imagination may fairly be questioned. She shifts, 
as the controlling emotion or the poetic fitness of the moment 
dictates, from a woman loved and lost to a gracious exhalation 
of all that is fairest in womanhood or most divine in the soul 
of man, and ere the eye has defined the new image it has 
become the old one again, or another mingled of both. 
“ Nor one nor other seemed now what it was, 

F’en as proceedeth on before the flame 

Upward along the paper a brown color, 

Which is not black as yet, and the white dies.” * 


As the mystic Griffin in the eyes of Beatrice (her demonstra- 
tions), so she in his own, 
‘* Now with the one, now with the other nature ; 

Think, Reader, if within myself I marvelled 

When I beheld the thing itself stand still 

And in its image it transformed itself.” t 


* Inferno, XXV. 64 - 67. t Purgatorio, XXXL. 123-126. 
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At the very moment when she had undergone her most subli- 
mated allegorical evaporation, his instinct as poet, which never 
failed him, realized her into woman again in those scenes of 
almost unapproached pathos which make the climax of his 
Purgatorio. The verses tremble with feeling and shine with 
tears.* Beatrice recalls her own beauty with a pride as natural 
as that of Fair Annie in the old ballad, and compares herself 
as advantageously with the “ brown, brown bride” who had 
supplanted her. If this be a ghost, we do not need be told 
that she is a woman still. — We must remember, however, 





* Spenser, who had, like Dante, a Platonizing side, and who was probably the 
first English poet since Chaucer that had read the Commedia, has imitated the pic- 
torial part of these passages in the “ Faerie Queene” (B. VI. c. 10). He has 
turned it into a compliment, and a very beautiful one, to a living mistress, It is 
instructive to compare the effect of his purely sensuous verses with that of Dante’s, 
which have such a wonderful reach behind them. They are singularly pleasing, 
but they do not stay by us as those of his model had done by him. Spenser was as 
Milton called him, a “sage and serious poet” ; he would be the last to take offence 
if we draw from him a moral not without its use now that Priapus is trying to per- 
suade us that pose and drapery will make him as good as Urania. Better far the 
naked nastiness ; the more covert the indecency, the more it shocks. Poor old god 
of gardens! Innocent as a clownish symbol, he is simply disgusting as an ideal of 
art. In the last century, they set him up in Germany and in France as befitting 
an era of enlightment, the light of which came too manifestly from the wrong 
quarter to be long endurable. 

+ This touch of nature recalls another. The Italians claim humor for Dante. 
We have never been able to find it, unless it be in that passage (Znferno, XV. 119) 
where Brunetto Latini lingers under the burning shower to recommend his Tesoro 
to his former pupil. There is a comical touch of nature in an author’s solicitude 
for his little work, not, as in Fielding’s case, after its, but his own damnation. We 
are not sure, but we fancy we catch the momentary flicker of a smile across those 
serious eyes of Dante’s. There is something like humor in the opening verses of 
the XVI Paradiso, where Dante tells us how even in heaven he could not help 
glorying in being gently born, — he who had devoted a Canzone and a book of the 
Convito to proving that nobility consisted wholly in virtue. But there is after all 
something touchingly natural in the feeling. Dante, unjustly robbed of his prop- 
erty, and with it of the independence so dear to him, seeing 

“ Needy nothings trimmed in jollity, 
And captive Good attending Captain II,” 
would naturally fall back on a distinction which money could neither buy nor re- 
place. There is a curious passage in the Convito which shows how bitterly he re- 
sented his undeserved poverty. He tells us that buried treasure commonly revealed 
itself to the bad rather than the good. “ Verily I saw the place on the flanks of a 
mountain in Tuscany called Falterona, where the basest peasant of the whole coun- 
tryside digging fuund there more than a bushel of pieces of the finest silver, which 
perhaps had awaited him more than a thousand years.” Tr. IV.¢. 11. One can 
see the grimness of his face as he looked and thought, “how salt a savor hath the 
bread of others!” 
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that Beatrice had to be real that she might be interesting, to 
be beautiful that her goodness might be persuasive, nay, to be 
beautiful at any rate, because beauty has also something in it 
of divine. Dante has told, in a passage already quoted, that 
he would rather his readers should find his doctrine sweet than 
his verses, but he had his relentings from this Stoicism. 
“ Canzone, I believe those will be rare 

Who of thine inner sense can master all, 

Such toil it costs thy native tongue to learn ; 

Wherefore, if ever it perchance befall 

That thou in presence of such men shouldst fare 

As seem not skilled thy meaning to discern, 

I pray thee then thy grief to comfort turn, 

Saying to them, O thou my new delight, 

‘ Take heed at least how fair I am to sight.’” * 
We believe all Dante’s other Ladies to have been as purely im- 
aginary as the Dulcinea of Don Quixote, useful only as motives, 
but a real Beatrice is as essential to the human sympathies of 
the Divina Commedia as her glorified Idea to its allegorical 
teaching, and this Dante understood perfectly well.t Take her 
out of the poem, and the heart of it goes with her; take out her 
ideal, and it is emptied of its soul. She is the menstruum in 
which letter and spirit dissolve and mingle into unity. Those 
who doubt her existence must find Dante’s graceful sonnet $ 
to Guido Cavalcante as provoking as Sancho’s story of his 
having seen Dulcinea winnowing wheat was to his master, 
** so alien is it from all that which eminent persons, who are 
constituted and preserved for other exercises and entertain- 
ments, do and ought to do.”§ But we should always remem- 
ber in reading Dante that with him the allegorical interpreta- 
tion is the true one (verace sposizione), and that he repre- 
sents himself (and that at a time when he was known to the 
world only by his minor poems) as having made righteous- 
ness (rettitudine, in other words, moral philosophy) the sub- 





* TL’ Envoi of Canzone X1V. of the Canzoniere, I. of the Convito. Dante cites the 
first verse of this Canzone, Paradiso, VIII. 37. 

+t How Dante himself could allegorize even historical personages may be seen in 
a curious passage of the Convito (Tr. IV. c. 28), where, commenting on a passage 
of Lucan, he treats Martia and Cato as mere figures of speech. 

t IL. of the Canzoniere. See Fraticelli’s preface. 

§ Don Quixote, P. Il. c. VIII. 
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ject of his verse.* Love with him seems first to have meant 
the love of truth and the search after it (speculazione), and 
afterwards the contemplation of it in its infinite source (specu- 
lazione in its higher and mystical sense). This is the divine 
love “ which where it shines darkens and wellnigh extinguishes 
all other loves.” + Wisdom is the object of it, and the end of 
wisdom to contemplate God the true mirror (verace speglio, 
speculum), wherein all things are seen as they truly are. 
Nay, she herself ‘is the brightness of the eternal light, the 
unspotted mirror of the majesty of God.” ¢ 








* De vulgari Eloquio, LIL. c. 2. He says the same of Giraud de Borneil, many 
of whose poems are moral and even devotional. See, particularly, Al honor Dieu 
torn en mon chan (Raynouard, Lex Rom., I. 388), Ben es dregz pos en aital port (1b., 
393), Jois sia comensamens (1b., 395), and Be veg e conose e say (1b., 398). Another 
of his poems (Ar ai grant joy, Raynouard, Choir, II]. 304) may possibly be a mys- 
tical profession of love for the Blessed Virgin, for whom, as Dante tells us, Beatrice 
had a special devotion. 

t Convito, Tr. III. c. 14. In the same chapter is perhaps an explanation of the 
two rather difficult verses which follow that in which the verace speglio is spoken of 
(Paradiso, XX VI. 107, 108). 

“ Che fa dis pareglie I’ altre cose 
E nulla face lui di st pareglio.” 
Buti’s comment is, “ that is, makes of itself a receptacle to other things, that is, to 
all things that exist, which are all seen in it.”” Dante says (ubi supra), “ The de- 
scending of the virtue of one thing into another is a reducing that other into a 
likeness of itself... . . Whence we see that the sun sending his ray down hither- 
ward reduces things to a likeness with his light in so far as they are able by their 
disposition to receive light from his power. So I say that God reduces this love to 
a likeness with himself as much as it is possible for it to be like him.” In Proven- 
gal pareilh means like, and Dante may have formed his word from it. But the four 
earliest printed texts read : — 
“ Che fa di sé pareglio all’ altre cose.” 
Accordingly we are inclined to think that the next verse should be corrected 
thus : — 
“E nulla face a lui di se pareglio.” 
We would form pareglio trom parere (a something in which things appear), as 
miraglio from mirare (a something in which they are seen). God contains all things 
in himself, but nothing can wholly contain him. The blessed behold all things in 
him as if reflected, but not one of the things so reflected is capable of his image in 
its completeness. This interpretation is confirmed by Paradiso, XIX. 49-51. 
“ E quinci appar ch’ ogni minor natura 
E corto recettacolo a quel bene 
Che non ha fine, e se con s® misura.” 

t “ Wisdom of Solomon,” VII. 26, quoted by Dante (Convito, Tr. III. ¢. 15). 

There are other passages in the “ Wisdom of Solomon ” besides that just cited which 
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There are two beautiful passages in the Convito, which we 
shall quote, both because they have, as we believe, a close ap- 
plication to Dante’s own experience, and because they are good 
specimens of his style as a writer of prose. In the manly sim- 
plicity which comes of an earnest purpose, and in the eloquence 
of deep conviction, this is as far beyond that of any of his con- 
temporaries as his verse; nay, more, has hardly been matched 
by any Italian from that day to this. Illustrating the position 
that “the highest desire of everything and the first given us 
by nature is to return to its first cause,” he says: ‘* And since 
God is the beginning of our souls and the maker of them like 
unto himself, according as was written, ‘ Let us make man in 
our image and likeness,’ this soul most greatly desires to re- 
turn to him. And as a pilgrim who goes by a way he has 
never travelled, who believes every house he sees afar off to be 
we may well believe Dante to have had in his mind when writing the Canzone be- 
ginning, 

“ Amor che nella mente mi ragiona,” 

and the commentary upon it, and some to which his experience of life must have 
given an intenser meaning. The writer of that book also personifies Wisdom as 
the mistress of his soul: “ I loved her and sought her out from my youth, I desired 
to make her my spouse, and I was a lover of her beauty.” He says of’ Wisdom 
that she was “ present when thou (God) madest the world,” and Dante in the same 
way ideatities her with the divine Logos, citing as authority the “‘ beginning of the 
Gospel of John.” He tells us, “I perceived that I could not otherwise obtain her 
except God gave her me,” and Dante came at last to the same conclusion. Again, 
“ For the very true beginning of her is the desire of discipline ; and the care of dis- 
cipline is love. And love is the keeping of her laws; and the giving heed unto her 
laws is the assurance of incorruption.” But who can doubt that he read with a 
bitter exultation, and applied to himself passages like these which follow ? “ When 
the righteous fled from his brother’s wrath, she guided him in right paths, showed him the 
kingdom of God, and gave him knowledge of holy things. She defended him from his 
enemies and kept him safe from those that lay in wait, .... that he might know 
that godliness is stronger than all She forsook him not, but delivered him 
from sin; she went down with him into the pit and left him not in bonds till she brought 
him the sceptre of the kingdom, . .. . and gave him perpetual glory.” It was, per- 
haps from this book that Dante got the hint of making his punishments and pen- 
ances typical of the sins that earned them, “ Wherefore, whereas men lived disso- 
lutely and unrighteously, thou hast tormented them with their own abominations.” 
Dante was intimate with the Scriptures. They doeven a scholarno harm. M. Victor 
Le Clere, in his Histoire Littéraire de la France au quatorzieme siécle (Tom. I. p.72), 
thinks it “ not impossible” that a passage in the Lamentations of Jeremiah, para- 
phrased by Dante, may have been suggested to him by Rutebeuf or Tristan, rather 
than by the prophet himself! Dante would hardly have found himself so much 
at home in the company of jongleurs as in that of prophets. 
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his inn, and not finding it to be so directs his belief to another, 
and so from house to house till he come to the inn, so our soul 
forthwith on entering upon the new and never-travelled road 
of this life directs its eyes to the goal of its highest good, and 
therefore believes whatever thing it sees that seems to have in 
it any good to be that. And because its first knowledge is 
imperfect by reason of not being experienced nor indoctrinated, 
small goods seem to it great. Wherefore we see children de- 
sire most greatly an apple, and then proceeding further on 
desire a bird, and then further yet desire fine raiment, and 
then a horse, and then a woman, and then riches not great, 
and then greater and greater. And this befalls because in 
none of these things it finds that which it goes seeking, and 
thinks to find it further on. By which it may be seen that one 
desirable stands before another in the eyes of our soul in a 
fashion as it were pyramidal, for the smallest at first covers 
the whole of them, and is as it were the apex of the highest 
desirable, which is God, as it were the base of all; so that the 
further we go from the apex toward the base the desirables 
appear greater; and this is the reason why human desires 
become wider one after the other. Verily this way is lost 
through error as the roads of earth are; for as from one city to 
another there is of necessity one best and straightest way, and 
one that always leads farther from it, that is, the one which 
goes elsewhere, and many others, some less roundabout and 
some less direct, so in human life are divers roads whereof 
one is the truest and another the most deceitful, and certain 
ones less deceitful, and certain less true. And as we see that 
that which goes most directly to the city fulfils desire and gives 
repose after weariness, and that which goes the other way 
never fulfils it and never can give repose, so it falls out in our 
life. The good traveller arrives at the goal and repose, the 
erroneous never arrives thither, but with much weariness of 
mind, always with greedy eyes looks before him.” * If we may 
apply Dante’s own method of exposition to this passage, we 
find him telling us that he first sought felicity in knowledge, 


“ That apple sweet which through so many branches 
The care of mortals goeth in pursuit of,’ t 


* Convito, Tr. LV. c. 12. t Purgatorio, XX VAL. 115, 116. 
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then in fame, a bird that flits before us as we follow,* then in 
being esteemed of men (“ to be clothed in purple, . . . . to sit 
next to Darius, . . . . and be called Darius his cousin”), then 
in power,f then in the riches of the Holy Spirit in larger and 
larger measure.t He, too, had found that there was but one 
straight road, whether to the Terrestrial Paradise or the Celes- 
tial City, and may come to question by and by whether they 
be not parallel one with the other, or even parts of the same 
road, by which only repose is to be reached at last. Then, 
when in old age “ the noble soul returns to God as to that port 
whence she set forth on the sea of this life, . . . . just as to him 
who comes from a long journey, before he enters into the gate 
of his city, the citizens thereof go forth to meet him, so the 
citizens of the eternal life go to meet Aer, and do so because 
of her good deeds and contemplations, who, having already 
betaken herself to God, seems to see those whom she believes 
to be nigh unto God.” § This also was to be the experience 
of Dante, for who can doubt that the Paradiso was something 
very unlike a poetical exercise to him who appeals to the vis- 
ions even of sleep as proof of the soul’s immortality ? 


When did his soul catch a glimpse of that certainty in which 
“the mind that museth upon many things” can find assured 
rest? We have already said that we believed Dante’s political 
opinions to have taken their final shape and the De Monarchia 
to have been written before 1300.|| That the revision of the 





* That Dante loved fame we need not be told. He several times confesses it, 
especially in the De vulgari Eloquio, 1. 17. “ How glorious she (the Vulgar 
Tongue) makes her intimates ( familiares, those of her household), we ourselves 
have known, who in the sweetness of this glory put our exile behind our backs.” 

t Dante several times uses the sitting a horse as an image of rule. See especially 
Purgatorio, V1. 99, and Convito, Tr. IV. ¢. 11. 

t “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God!” 
Dante quotes this in speaking of the influence of the stars, which, interpreting it 
presently “by the theological way,” he compares to that of the Holy Spirit. 
“ And thy counsel who hath known, except thou give wisdom and send thy Holy 
Spirit from above?” (Wisdom of Solomon, IX. 17.) The last words of the 
Convito are, “ her (Philosophy) whose proper dwelling is in the depths of the divine 
mind,” ‘The ordinary reading is ragione (reason), but it seems to us an obvious 
blunder for magione (mansion, dwelling ). 

§ Convito, Tr. 1V. c. 28. 

| He refers to a change in his own gpinions (L. II. § 1), where he says, “ When 
I knew the nations to have murmured against the pre-eminence of the Roman 
people, and saw the people imagining vain things as 2 myself was wont.” He was 
a Guelf by inheritance, he became a Ghibelline by conviction. 
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Vita Nuova was completed in that year seems probable from 
the last sonnet but one, which is addressed to pilgrims on their 
way to the Santa Veronica at Rome.* In this sonnet he still 
laments Beatrice as dead ; he would make the pilgrims share 
his grief. It is the very folly of despairing sorrow, that calls 
on the first comer, stranger though he be, for a sympathy 
which none can fully give, and he least of all. But in the next 
sonnet, the last in the book, there is a surprising change of 
tone. The transfiguration of Beatrice has begun, and we see 
completing itself that natural gradation of grief which will 
erelong bring the mourner to call on the departed saint to 
console him for her own loss. The sonnet is remarkable in 
more senses than one, first for its psychological truth, and then 
still more for the light it throws on Dante’s inward history as 
poet and thinker. Hitherto he had celebrated beauty and 
goodness in the creature ; henceforth he was to celebrate them 
in the Creator whose praise they were.t| We give an extem- 
pore translation of this sonnet, in which the meaning is pre- 
served so far as is possible where the grace is left out. We 
remember with some compunction as we do it, that Dante has 
said, ** know every one that nothing harmonized by a musical 
band can be transmuted from its own speech to another with- 





* It should seem from Dante’s words (“at the time when much people went to 
see the blessed image,” and “ye seem to come from a far-off people”) that this 
was some extraordinary occasion, and what so likely as the jubilee of 1300? (Com- 
pare Paradiso, XXXI. 103-108.) Dante’s comparisons are so constantly drawn 
from actual eyesight, that his allusion (/nferno, XVIII. 28-33) to a device of 
Boniface VIII. for passing the erowds quietly across the bridge of Saint Angelo, 
renders it not unlikely that he was in Rome at that time, and perhaps conceived 
his poem there as Giovanni Villani his chronicle. That Rome would deeply stir 
his mind and heart is beyond question. “ And certes I am of a firm opinion that 
the stones that stand in her walls are worthy of reverence, and the soil where she 
sits worthy beyond what is preached and admitted of men.” — Convito, Tr. IV. ¢. 5. 

t Beatrice, loda di Dio vera, Inferno, If. 103. “Surely vain are all men by 
nature who are ignorant of God, and conld not out of the good things that are 
seen know him that is, neither by considering the works did they acknowledge the 
work-master. .... For, being conversant in his works they search diligently and 
believe their sight, because the things are beautiful that are seen. Howhbeit, 
neither are they to be pardoned.” (Wisdom of Solomon, XIII. 1, 7, 8.) Non 
adorar debitamente Dio. “ For the invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and godhead; so that they are without excuse.” 
“invisible things ” whereof Dante was beginning to get a glimpse. 

VOL. CXV. — NO. 236. 12 


It was these 
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out breaking all its sweetness and harmony,” * and Cervantes 
was of the same mind : f — 


“ Beyond the sphere that hath the widest gyre 
Passeth the sigh ¢ that leaves my heart below ; 
A new intelligence doth love bestow 
On it with tears that evér draws it higher ; 
When it wins thither where is its desire, 

A Lady it beholds who honor so 

And light receives, that, through her splendid glow, 
The pilgrim spirit § sees her as in fire ; 

It sees her such, that, telling me again 

I understand it not, it speaks so low 

Unto the mourning heart that bids it tell ; 

Its speech is of that noble One I know, 

For * Beatrice ’ I often hear full plain, 

So that, dear ladies, I conceive it well.” 


No one can read this in its connection with what goes before 
and what follows without feeling that a new conception of 
Beatrice had dawned upon the mind of Dante, dim as yet, or 
purposely made to seem so, and yet the authentic forerunner 
of the fulness of her rising as the light of his day and the 
guide of his feet, the divine wisdom whose glory pales all 
meaner stars. The conception of a poem in which Dante’s 
creed in politics and morals should be picturesquely and at- 
tractively embodied, and of the high place which Beatrice 
should take in it, had begun vaguely to shape itself in his 
thought. As he brooded over it, of a sudden it defined itself 
clearly. ‘ Soon after this sonnet there appeared to me a mar- 
vellous vision || wherein I saw things which made me propose 


* Convito, Tr. I. ¢. 7. 

t “ And here we would have forgiven Mr. Captain if he had not betrayed him 
(traido, traduttore traditore) to Spain and made him a Castilian, for he took away 
much of his native worth, and so will all those do who shall undertake to turn a 
poem into another tongue ; for with all the care they take and ability they show, they 
will never reach the height of its original conception,” says the Curate, speaking 
of a translation of Ariosto. Don Quirote, P. I. ¢. 6. 

¢ In his own comment Dante says, “ I tell whither goes my thought calling it by 
the name of one of its effects.” 

§ Spirito means in Italian both breath (spirto ed acqua fessi, Purgatorio, XXX. 
98) and spirit 

\| By visione Dante means something seen waking by the inner eye. He believed 
also that dreams were divinely inspired, and argues from such the immortality of 
the soul. (Convito, Tr. IL. ¢. 9.) 
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not to say more of that blessed one until I could treat of her 
more worthily. And to arrive at that I study all I can, as she 
verily knows. So that, if it be the pleasure of Him through 
whom all things live, that my life hold out yet a few years, I 
hope to say that of her which was never yet said of any 
(woman). And then may it please Him who is the Lord of 
Courtesy that my soul may go to see the glory of her Lady, 
that is, of that blessed Beatrice who gloriously beholds the 
face of Him qui est per omnia secula benedictus.” It was the . 
method of presentation that became clear to Dante at this 
time, —the plan of the great poem for whose completion the 
experience of earth and the inspiration of heaven were to com- 
bine, and which was to make him lean for many years.* The 
doctrinal scope of it was already determined. Man, he tells 
us, is the only creature who partakes at once of the corruptible 
and incorruptible nature ; “ and since every nature is ordained 
to some ultimate end, it follows that the end of man is double. 
And as among all beings he alone partakes of the corruptible 
and incorruptible, so alone among all beings he is ordained to 
a double end, whereof the one is his end as corruptible, the 
other as incorruptible. That unspeakable Providence therefore 
foreordered two ends to be pursued by man, to wit, beatitude 
in this life, which consists in the operation of our own virtue, 
and is figured by the Terrestrial Paradise, and the beatitude of 
life eternal, which consists in a fruition of the divine counte- 
nance, whereto our own virtue cannot ascend unless aided by 
divine light, which is understood by the Celestial Paradise.” 
The one we attain by practice of the moral and intellectual 
virtues as they are taught by philosophers, the other by spirit- 
ual teachings transcending human reason, and the practice of 
the theological virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity. For one, 
Reason suffices (“which was wholly made known to us by 
philosophers”), for the other we need the light of supernatural 
truth revealed by the Holy Spirit and “ needful for us.”” Men 
led astray by cupidity turn their backs on both, and in their 
bestiality need bit and rein to keep them in the way. “ Where- 
fore to man was a double guidance needful according to the 














* Paradiso, XXV. 1-3. 
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double end,” the Supreme Pontiff in spiritual, the Emperor in 
temporal things.* 

But how to put this theory of his into a poetic form which 
might charm while it was teaching? He would typify Reason 
in Virgil (who would serve also as a symbol of political wis- 
dom as having celebrated the founding of the Empire), and the 
grace of God in that Beatrice whom he had already supernat- 
uralized into something that “ passed al! understanding.” In 
choosing Virgil he was sure of that interest and sympathy 
which his instinct led him to seek in the predisposition of his 
readers, for the popular imagination of the Middle Ages had 
busied itself particularly with the Mantuan poet. The Church 
had given him a quasi orthodoxy by interpreting his jam redit 
et virgo as a prophecy of the birth of Christ. At Naples he had 
become a kind of patron saint, and his bones were exhibited 
as relics. Dante himself may have heard at Mantua the hymn 
sung on the anniversary of Saint Paul, in which the apostle to 
the Gentiles is represented as weeping at the tomb of the 
greatest of poets. Above all Virgil had described the descent 
of Aneas to the under world. Dante's choice of a guide was 
therefore made, in a certain degree, for him. But the mere 
Reason ¢ of man without the illumination of the divine Grace 


* De Monarchia, L. IIL. § ult. See the whole passage in Miss Rossetti, p. 39. It 
is noticeable that Dante says that the Pope is to /ead (by example), the Emperor to 
direct (by the enforcing of justice). The duty, we are to observe, was a double but 
not a divided one. ‘To exemplify this unity was indeed the object of the Commedia. 

t “ What Reason seeth here 
Myself [Virgil] can tell thee ; beyond that await 
For Beatrice, since ’t is a work of Faith.” — Purgatorio, X VIII. 46 - 48. 


Beatrice here evidently impersonates Theology. It would be interesting to know 
what was the precise date of Dante’s theological studies. The earlier commenta- 
tors all make him go to Paris, the great fountain of such learning, after his banish- 
ment. Boecaccio indeed says that he did not return to Italy till 1311. Wegele 
(Dante’s Leben und Werke, p. 85) puts the date of his journey between 1292 and 
1297. Ozanam, with a pathos comically touching to the academic soul, laments 
that poverty compelled him to leave the universicy without the degree he had so 
justly earned, He consoles himself with the thought that “there remained to him 
an incontestable erudition and the love of serious studies.” (Dante et la philosophie 
catholique, p. 112.) It is sad that we cannot write Dantes Alighierius, S. T. D.! 
Dante seems to imply that he began to devote himself to Philosophy and Theology 
shortly after Beatrice’s death. (Convito, Tr. IL. c. 13.) He compares himself to 
one who, “seeking silver, should, without meaning it, find gold, which an occult 
cause presents to him, not perhaps without the divine command.” Here again 
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cannot be trusted, and accordingly the intervention of Beatrice 
was needed, — of Beatrice, as Miss Rossetti admirably well ex- 
presses it, “ already transfigured, potent not only now to charm 
and soothe, potent to rule; to the Intellect a light, to the 
Affections a compass and a balance, a sceptre over the Will.” 
The wood obscure in which Dante finds himself is the world. 
The three beasts who dispute his way are the sins that most 
easily beset us, Pride, the Lusts of the Flesh, and Greed. We 
are surprised that Miss Rossetti should so localize and confine 
Dante’s meaning as to explain them by Florence, France, and 
Rome. Had he written in so narrow a sense as this, it would 
indeed be hard to account for the persistent power of his 
poem. But it was no political pamphlet that Dante was 
writing. Subjectum est Homo, and it only takes the form of a 
diary by Dante Alighieri because of the intense realism of his 
imagination, a realism as striking in the Paradiso as the 
Inferno, though it takes a different. shape. Everything, the 
most supersensual, presented itself to his mind, not as abstract 
idea, but as visible type. As men could once embody a quality 
of good in a saint and see it, as they even now in moments of 
heightened fantasy or enthusiasm can personify their country 
and speak of England, France, or America as if they were 
real beings, so did Dante habitually.* He saw all his thoughts 
as distinctly as the hypochondriae sees his black dog, and, as 
in that, their form and color were but the outward form of an 
inward and spiritual condition. Whatever subsidiary interpre- 
tations the poem is capable of, its great and primary value is 
as the autobiography of a human soul, of yours and mine, it 
may be, as well as Dante’s. In that lie its profound meaning 
and its permanent force. That an exile, a proud man forced 
to be dependent, should have found some consolation in brood- 
ing over the justice of God, weighed in such different scales 
from those of man, in contrasting the outward prosperity of 
the sinner with the awful spiritual ruin within, is not wonder- 





apparently is an allusion to his having found Wisdom while he sought Learning. 
He had thought to find God in the beauty of his works, he learned to seek all 
things in God. 

* As we have seen, even a sigh becomes //e. This makes one of the difficulties 
of translating his minor poems. The modern mind is incapable of this subtlety. 
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ful, nay, we can conceive of his sometimes finding the wrath 
of God sweeter than his mercy. But it is wonderful that out 
of the very wreck of his own life he should have built this 
three-arched bridge, still firm against the wash and wear of 
ages, stretching from the Pit to the Empyrean, by which men 
may pass from a doubt of God’s providence to a certainty of 
his long-suffering and loving-kindness. 
“ The Infinite Goodness hath such ample arms 
That it receives whatever turns to it.” * 
A tear is enough to secure the saving clasp of them.t It can- 
not be too often repeated that Dante’s Other World is not in 
its first conception a place of departed spirits. It is the Spir- 
itual World, whereof we become denizens by birth and citizens 
by adoption. It is true that for artistic purposes he makes it 
conform so far as possible with vulgar preconceptions, but he 
himself has told us again and again what his real meaning 
was. Virgil tells Dante,— 
“ Thou shalt behold the people dolorous 
Who have foregone the good of intellect.” t 

The * good of the intellect,’’ Dante tells us after Aristotle, is 
Truth.§ He says that Virgil has led him “ through the deep 
night of the truly dead.”’|| Who are they? Dante had in 
mind the saying of the Apostle, “to be carnally-minded is 
death.” He says: “ In man to live is to use reason. Then if 
living is the being of man, to depart from that use is to depart 
from being, and so to be dead. And doth not he depart from 
the use of reason who doth not reason out the object of his 
life?” ‘1 say that so vile a person is dead, seeming to be 
alive. For we must know that the wicked man may be called 
truly dead.”” ‘ He is dead who follows not the teacher. And 
of such a one some might say, how is he dead and yet goes 
about? I answer that the man is dead and the beast re- 
mains.” {[ Accordingly he has put living persons in the Jn- 





* Purgatorio, I11. 122, 123. 

t Purgatorio, V. 107. 

t Inferno, IIL. 17, 18 (hanno perduto = thrown away). 
§ Convito, Tr. IL. ¢. 14. 

|| Purgatorio, XXIULL. 121, 122. 

J Convito, Tr. LV. c. 7. 
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Jerno, like Frate Alberigo and Branca d’ Oria, of whom he 
says with bitter sarcasm that he still “eats and drinks and 
puts on clothes,” as if that were his highest ideal of the true 
ends of life.* There is a passage in the first canto of the 
Inferno ¢ which has been variously interpreted : — 
“ The ancient spirits disconsolate 
Who cry out each one for the second death.” 

Miss Rossetti cites it as an example of what she felicitously 
calls “ gn ambiguity, not hazy, but prismatic, and therefore not 
really perplexing.” She gives us accordingly our choice of 
two interpretations, “‘ each cries out on account of the second 
death which he is suffering,’ and ‘each cries out for death to 
come a second time and ease him of his sufferings.’”’ = Buti 
says: “Here one doubts what the author meant by the 
second death, and as for me I think he meant the last damna- 
tion, which shall be at the day of judgment, because they 
would wish through envy that it had already come, that they 
might have more companions, since the first death is the 
first damnation, When the soul parted from the body is con- 
demned to the pains of hell for its sins. The second is when, 
resuscitated at the judgment day, they shall be finally con- 
demned, soul and body together. ... . It may otherwise be 
understood as annihilation.” Imola says, “ Each would wish 
to die again, if he could, to put an end to his pain. Do not 
hold with some who think that Dante calls the second death 
the day of judgment,” and then quotes a passage from St. 
Augustine which favors that view. Pietro di Dante gives us 
four interpretations among which to choose, the first being that, 
* allegorically, depraved and vicious men are in a certain 
sense dead in reputation, and this is the first death ; the sec- 
ond is that of the body.” This we believe to be the true 
meaning. Dante himself, in a letter to the “ most rascally 
(scelestissimis) dwellers in Florence,” gives us the key: “ but 
you, transgressors of the laws of God and man, whom the 
direful maw of cupidity hath enticed not unwilling to every 





* Inferno, XX XIII. 118, seqq. 

t Inferno, 116, 117. 

t Mr. Longfellow’s for, like the Italian per, gives us the same privilege of elec- 
tion. We “ freeze for cold,” we “‘ hunger for food.” 
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crime, does not the terror of the second death torment you?” 
Their first death was in their sins, the second is what they 
may expect from the just vengeance of the Emperor Henry 
VII. The world Dante leads us through is that of his own 
thought, and it need not surprise us therefore if we meet in 
it purely imaginary beings like Tristrem * and Renoard of the 
club.| His personality is so strongly marked that it is noth- 
ing more than natural that his poem should be interpreted as 
if only he and his opinions, prejudices, or passions wgre con- 
cerned. He would not have been the great poet he was if he 
had not felt intensely and humanly, but he could never have won 
the cosmopolitan place he holds had he not known how to gen- 
eralize his special experience into something mediatorial for 
all of us. Pietro di Dante in his comment on the thirty-first 
canto of the Purgatorio says that “ unless you understand him 
and his figures allegorically, you will be deceived by the bark,” 
and adds that our author made his pilgrimage as the repre- 
sentative of the rest (in persona ceterorum).~ To give his 
vision reality, he has adapted it to the vulgar mythology, but 
to understand it as the author meant, it must be taken in the 
larger sense. To confine it to Florence or to Italy is to banish 
it from the sympathies of mankind. It was not from the cam- 
panile of the Badia that Dante got his views of life and man. 
The relation of Dante to literature is monumental, and 
marks the era at which the modern begins. He is not only 
the first great poet, but the first great prose writer who used a 
language not yet subdued to literature, who used it moreover 


* Inferno, V. 67. 

t Paradiso, XVIII. 46. Renoard is one of the heroes (a rudely humorous one) 
in la Bataille d’Alischans, an episode of the measureless Guillaume d’Orange. It 
was from the graves of those supposed to have been killed in this battle that Dante 
draws a comparison, /nferno, IX. Boccaccio’s comment on this passage might have 
been read to advantage by the French editors of Alischans, 

t We cite this comment under its received name, though it is uncertain if Pietro 
were the author of it. Indeed, we strongly doubt it. It is at least one of the 
earliest, for it appears by the comment on Paradiso, XXVI., that the greater part 
of it was written before 1341. It is remarkable for the strictness with which it 
holds to the spiritual interpretation of the poem, and deserves much more to be 
called Ottimo than the comment which goes by that name. Its publication is due 
to the zeal and liberality of the late Lord Vernon, to whom students of Dante 
are also indebted for the parallel-text reprint of the four earliest editions of the 
Commedia. 
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for scientific and metaphysical discussion, thus giving an in- 
calculable impulse to the culture of his countrymen by making 
the laity free of what had hitherto been the exclusive guild of 
clerks.* Whatever poetry had preceded him, whether in the 
Romance or Teutonic tongues, is interesting mainly for its sim- 
plicity without forethought, or, as in the Nibelungen, for a kind 
of savage grandeur that rouses the sympathy of whatever of 
the natural man is dormant in us. But it shows no trace of 
the creative faculty either in unity of purpose or style, the 
proper characteristics of literature. If it have the charm of 
wanting artifice, it has not the higher charm of art. We are 
in the realm of chaos and chance, nebular, with phosphores- 
cent gleams here and there, star-stuff, but uncondensed in 
stars. The Nibelungen is not without far-reaching hints and 
forebodings of something finer than we find in it, but they are 
a glamour from the vague darkness which encircles it, like the 
whisper of the sea upon an unknown shore at night, powerful 
only over the more vulgar side of the imagination, and leaving 
no thought, scarce even any image (at least of beauty) behind 
them. Such poems are the amours, not the lasting friendships 
and possessions of the mind. They thrill and cannot satisfy. 
But Dante is not merely the founder of modern literature. 
He would have been that if he had never written anything 
more than his Canzoni, which for elegance, variety of rhythm, 
and fervor of sentiment were something altogether new. They 
are of a higher mood than any other poems of the same style 
in their own language, or indeed in any other. In beauty of 
phrase and subtlety of analogy they remind one of some of the 
Greek tragic choruses. We are constantly moved in them by 
a nobleness of tone, whose absence in many admired lyrics of 
the kind is poorly supplied by conceits. So perfect is Dante’s 
mastery of his material, that in compositions, as he himself 
has shown, so artificial,t the form seems rather organic than 


* See Wegele, uli supra, p. 174, seq7. The best analysis of Dante’s opinions 
we have ever met with is Emil Ruth’s Studien iiher Dante Alighieri, Tiibingen, 
1853. Unhappily it wants an index, and accordingly loses a great part of its 
usefulness for those not already familiar with the subject. Nor are its references 
sufficiently exact. We always respect Dr. Ruth’s opinions, if we do not wholly 
accept them, for they are all the results of original and assiduous study. 

t See the second book of the De Vulgari Kloquio, “I the writer heard Dante 
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mechanical, which cannot be said of the best of the Provencal 
poets who led the way in this kind. Dante’s sonnets also have 
a grace and tenderness which have been seldom matched. 
His lyrical excellence would have got him into the Collections, 
and he would have made here and there an enthusiast as Donne 
does in English, but his great claim to remembrance is not 
merely Italian. It is that he was the first Christian poet, in 
any proper sense of the word, the first who so subdued dogma 
to the uses of plastic imagination as to make something that 
is still poetry of the highest order after it has suffered the disen- 
chantment inevitable in the most perfect translation. Verses 
of the kind usually called sacred (reminding one of the adjec- 
tive’s double meaning) had been written before his time in the 
vulgar tongue, — such verses as remain inviolably sacred in the 
volumes of specimens, looked at with distant reverence by the 
pious, and with far other feelings by the profane reader. 
There were cycles of poems in which the physical conflict 
between Christianity and Paganism * furnished the subject, 
but in which the theological views of the authors, whether 
doctrinal or historical, could hardly be reconciled with any 
system of religion ancient er modern. There were Church 
legends of saints and martyrs versified, fit certainly to make 
any other form of martyrdom seem amiable to those who 
heard them, and to suggest palliative thoughts about Diocle- 
tian. Finally, there were the romances of Arthur and his 
knights, which later, by means of allegory, contrived to be 
both entertaining and edifying ; every one who listened to them 
paying the minstrel his money, and having his choice whether 
he would take them as song or sermon. In the heroes of 





say that never verse had drawn him to say other than what he meant, but that 
many a time and oft he had made words say in his verses other than that they were 
wont to express in other poets.” (Ottimo Comento, Inferno, X. 85.) The only 
other Italian poet who reminds us of Dante in sustained dignity is Guido Guinicelli. 
Dante esteemed him highly, calls him marimus in the De Vulgari Eloquio, and 
“the father of me and of my betters,” in the XX VI Purgatorio. See some ex- 
cellent specimens of him in Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s remarkable volume of translations 
from the early Italian poets. Mr. Rossetti would do a real and lasting service to 
literature by employing his singular gift in putting Dante’s minor poems into 
English. 

* The old French poems confound all unbelievers together as Pagans and wor- 
shippers of idols. 
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some of these certain Christian virtues were typified, and 
around a few of them, as the Holy Grail, a perfume yet 
lingers of cloistered piety and withdrawal. Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, indeed, has divided his Parzival into three books, 
of Simplicity, Doubt, and Healing, which has led Gervinus to 
trace a not altogether fanciful analogy between that poem and 
the Divina Commedia. The doughty old poet, who says of 


himself, — 
“ Of song I have some slight control, 
But deem her of a feeble soul 
That doth not love my naked sword 
Above my sweetest lyric word,” 


tells us that his subject is the choice between good and evil ; 


“ Whose soul takes Untruth for its bride 
And sets himself on Evil’s side, 
Chooses the Black, and sure it is 
His path leads down to the abyss; 

But he who doth his nature feed 

With steadfastness and loyal deed 

Lies open to the heavenly light 

And takes his portion with the White.” 


But Wolfram’s poem has no system, and shows good feeling 
rather than settled conviction. Above all it is wandering (as 
he himself confesses), and altogether wants any controlling pur- 
pose. But to whatever extent Christianity had insinuated itself 
into and colored European literature, it was mainly as mythol- 
ogy. The Christian idea had never yet incorporated itself. It 
was to make its avatar in Dante. To understand fully what he 
accomplished we must form some conception of what is meant 
by the Christian idea. To bring it into fuller relief, let us con- 
trast it with the Greek idea as it appears in poetry ; for we are 
not dealing with a question of theology so much as with one 
of exsthetics. 

Greek art at its highest point is doubtless the most perfect 
that we know. But its circle of motives was essentially lim- 
ited ; and the Greek drama in its passion, its pathos, and its 
humor is primarily Greek, and secondarily human. Its tragedy 
chooses its actors from certain heroic families, and finds its 
springs of pity and terror in physical suffering and worldly 
misfortune. Its best examples, like the Antigone, illustrate a 
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single duty, or, like the Hippolytus, a single passion, on which, 
as on a pivot, the chief character, statuesquely simple in its 
details, revolves as pieces of sculpture are sometimes made to 
do, displaying its different sides in one invariable light. The 
general impression left on the mind (and this is apt to be a 
truer one than any drawn from single examples) is that the 
duty is one which is owed to custom, that the passion leads to 
a breach of some convention settled by common consent,* and 
accordingly it is an outraged society whose figure looms in the 
background, rather than an offended God. At most it was one 
god of many, and meanwhile another might be friendly. In 
the Greek epic, the gods are partisans, they hold caucuses, 
they lobby and log-roll for their candidates. The tacit admission 
of a revealed code of morals wrought a great change. The 
complexity and range of passion is vastly increased when the 
offence is at once both crime and sin, a wrong done against 
order and against conscience at the same time. The relation 
of the Greek Tragedy to the higher powers is chiefly antago- 
nistic, struggle against an implacable destiny, sublime struggle, 
and of heroes, but sure of defeat at last. And that defeat is 
final. Grand figures are those it exhibits to us, in some re- 
spects unequalled, and in their severe simplicity they compare 
with modern poetry as sculpture with painting. Considered 
merely as works of art, however, these products of the Greek 
imagination satisfy our highest conception of form. They 
suggest inevitably a feeling of perfect completeness, isolation, 
and independence, of something rounded and finished in itself. 
The secret of those old shapers died with them ; their wand is 
broken, their book sunk deeper than ever plummet sounded. 
The type of their work is the Greek Temple, which leaves 
nothing to hope for in unity and perfection of design, in har- 
mony and subordination of parts, and in entireness of im- 
pression. But in this esthetic completeness it ends. It rests 
solidly and complacently on the earth, and the mind rests 
there with it. 

Now the Christian idea has to do with the human soul, which 





* Dante is an ancient in this respect as in many others, but the difference is that 
with him society is something divinely ordained. He follows Aristotle pretty 
closely, but on his own theory crime and sin are identical. 
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Christianity may be almost said to have invented. While all 
Paganism represents a few pre-eminent families, the founders 
of dynasties or ancestors of races, as of kin with the gods, 
Christianity makes every pedigree end in Deity, makes mon- 
arch and slave the children of one God. Its heroes struggle 
not against, but upward and onward toward, the higher powers 
who are always on their side. Its highest conception of beauty 
is not wsthetic, but moral. With it prosperity and adversity 
have exchanged meanings. It finds enemies in those worldly 
good-fortunes where Pagan and even Hebrew literature saw 
the highest blessing, and invincible allies in sorrow, poverty, 
humbleness of station, where the former world recognized only 
implacable foes. While it utterly abolished all boundary lines 
of race or country and made mankind unitary, its hero is al- 
ways the individual man whoever and wherever he may be. 
Above all, an entirely new conception of the Infinite and of 
man’s relation to it came in with Christianity. That, and not 
the finite, is always the background, consciously or not. It 
changed the scene of the last act of every drama to the next 
world. Endless aspiration of all the faculties became thus the 
ideal of Christian life, and to express it more or less perfectly 
the ideal of essentially Christian art. It was this which the 
Middle Ages instinctively typified in the Gothic cathedral, — 
no accidental growth, but the visible symbol of an inward 
faith, — which soars forever upward, and yearns toward heaven 
a like martyr-flame suddenly turned to stone. 

It is not without significance that Goethe, who, like Dante, 
also absorbed and represented the tendency and spirit of his 
age, should during his youth and while Europe was alive with 
the moral and intellectual longing which preluded the French 
Revolution, have loved the Gothic architecture. It is no less 
significant that in the period of reaction toward more positive 
thought which followed he should have preferred the Greek. 
His greatest poem, conceived during the former era, is Gothic. 
Dante, endeavoring to conform himself to literary tradition, be- 
gan to write the Divina Commedia in Latin, and had elaborated 
several cantos of it in that dead and intractable material. But 
that poetic instinct, which is never the instinct of an individual, 
but of his age, could not so be satisfied, and leaving the classic 
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structure he had begun to stand as a monument of failure, he 
completed his work in Italian. Instead of endeavoring to man- 
ufacture a great poem out of what was foreign and artificial, he 
let the poem make itself out of him. The epic which he wished 
to write in the universal language of scholars, and which might 
have had its ten lines in the history of literature, would sing 
itself in provincial Tuscan, and turns out to be written in the 
universal dialect of mankind. Thus all great poets have been 
in a certain sense provincial, — Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Burns, Scott in the “ Heart of Midlothian” and 
‘** Bride of Lammermoor,’ — because the office of the poet is 
always vicarious, because nothing that has not been living 
experience can become living expression, because the collective 
thought, the faith, the desire of a nation or a race, is the cu- 
mulative result of many ages, is something organic, and is 
wiser and stronger than any single person, and will make a 
great statesman or a great poet out of any man who can en- 
tirely surrender himself to it. 

As the Gothic cathedral, then, is the type of the Christian 
idea, so is it also of Dante’s poem. And as that in its artistic 
unity is but the completed thought of a single architect, which 
yet could never have been realized except out of the faith and 
by the contributions of an entire people, whose beliefs and 
superstitions, whose imaginations and fancy, find expression in 
its statues and its carvings, its calm saints and martyrs now 
at rest forever in the seclusion of their canopied niches, 
and its wanton grotesques thrusting themselves forth from 
every pinnacle and gargoyle, so in Daute’s poem, while it is as 
personal and peculiar as if it were his private journal and 
autobiography, we can yet read the diary and the auto- 
biography of the thirteenth century and of the Italian peo- 
ple. Complete and harmonious in design as his work is, it 
is yet no Pagan temple enshrining a type of the human made 
divine by triumph of corporeal beauty; it is not a private 
chapel housing a single saint and dedicate to one chosen bloom 
of Christian piety or devotion; it is truly a cathedral, over 
whose high altar hangs the emblem of suffering, of the Divine 
made human to teach the beauty of adversity, the eternal 
presence of the spiritual, not overhanging and threatening, 
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but informing and sustaining the material. In this cathedral 
of Dante’s there are side-chapels as is fit, with altars to all 
Christian virtues and perfections; but the great impression of 
its leading thought is that of aspiration, for ever and ever. In 
the three divisions of the poem we may trace something more 
than a fancied analogy with a Christian basilica. There is first 
the ethnic forecourt, then the purgatorial middle-space, and 
last the holy of holies dedicated to the eternal presence of the 
mediatorial God. 

But what gives Dante’s poem a peculiar claim to the title of 
the first Christian poem is not merely its doctrinal truth or its 
Christian mythology, but the fact that the scene of it is laid, not 
in this world, but in the soul of man; that it is the allegory of 
a human life, and therefore universal in its significance and its 
application. The genius of Dante has given to it such a self- 
subsistent reality, that one almost gets to feel as if the chief 
value of contemporary Italian history had been to furnish it 
with explanatory foot-notes, and the age in which it was written 
assumes towards it the place of a satellite. For Italy, Dante 
is the thirteenth century. 

Most men make the voyage of life as if they carried sealed 
orders which they were not to open till they are in sight of 
their port. But Dante had made up his mind as to the true pur- 
pose and meaning of our existence in this world, shortly after 
he had passed his twenty-fifth year. He had already conceived 
the system about which as a connecting thread the whole ex- 
perience of his life, the whole result of his studies, was to 
cluster in imperishable crystals. The corner-stone of his sys- 
tem was the Freedom of the Will, (in other words, the right 
of private judgment,) which Beatrice calls the “noble virtue.” * 
As to every man is offered his choice between good and evil, 
and as, even upon the root of a nature originally a habit of 


* Purgatorio, XVIII. 73. He defines it in the De Monarchia (L. I. § 14). 
Among other things he calls it “ the first beginning of our liberty.” Paradiso V. 
19, 20, he calls it “ the greatest gift that in his largess God creating made.” “ Dico 
quod judicium medium est apprehensionis et appetitus.” —(De Monarchia, ubi 
supra.) 


“Right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides.” 
Troilus and Cressida. 
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virtue may be engrafted,* no man is excused. ‘“ All hope 
abandon ye who enter in,”’ for they have thrown away reason 
which is the good of the intellect, “ and it seems to me no less 
a marvel to bring back to reason him in whom it is wholly 
spent than to bring back to life him who has been four days in 
the tomb.” ¢ As a guide of the will in civil affairs the Em- 
peror ; in spiritual, the Pope.{ Dante is not one of those re- 
formers who would assume the office of God to “ make all 
things new.” He knew the power of tradition and habit, and 
wished to utilize it for his purpose. He found the Empire and 
the Papacy already existing, but both needing reformation that 
they might serve the ends of their original institution. Bad 
leadership was to blame; men fit to gird on the sword had 
been turned into priests, and good preachers spoiled to make 
bad kings.§ The spiritual had usurped to itself the preroga- _ 


tives of the temporal power. 
- 


** Rome, that reformed the world, accustomed was 
Two suns to have which one road and the other, 
Of God and of the world, made manifest. 

One has the other quenched, and to the crosier 
The sword is joined, and ill beseemeth it, 


Because, being joined one feareth not the other.” || 


Both powers held their authority directly from God, “ not so, 
however, that the Roman Prince is not in some things subject 
to the Roman Pontiff, since that human felicity [to be attained 
only by peace, justice, and good government, possible only 
under a single ruler] is in some sort ordained to the end of 
immortal felicity. Let Caesar use that reverence toward Peter 
which a first-born son ought to use toward a father ; that, shone 
upon by the light of paternal grace, he may more powerfully 
illumine the orb of earth over which he is set by him alone 


* Convito, Tr. IV. c. 22. . 
7 


+t Convito, Tr. IV. c. 
vii. 9. 

¢ But it may be inferred that he put the interests of mankind above both. “ For 
citizens,” he says, “exist not for the sake of consuls, nor the people for the sake of 
the king, but, on the contrary, consuls for the sake of citizens, and the king for the 
sake of the people.” 

§ Paradiso, VIII. 145, 146. 

| Purgatorio, XVI. 106-112. 


“Qui descenderit ad inferos, non ascendet.” — Job 
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who is the ruler of all things spiritual and temporal.”* As to 
the fatal gift of Constantine, Dante demonstrates that an 
Emperor could not alienate what he held only in trust ; but if 
he made the gift, the Pope should hold it as a feudatory of the 
Empire, for the benefit, however, of Christ’s poor.t Dante is 
always careful to distinguish between the Papacy and the 
Pope. He prophesies for Boniface VIII. a place in hell,t but 
acknowledges him as the Vicar of Christ, goes so far even as 
to denounce the outrage of Guillaume de Nogaret at Anagni 
as done to the Saviour himself.§ But in the Spiritual World 
Dante acknowledges no such supremacy, and, when he would 
have fallen on his knees before Adrian V., is rebuked by him 
in a quotation from the Apocalypse : — 
“ Err not, fellow-servant am I 
With thee and with the others to one power.” || 

So impartial was this man whose great work is so often rep- 
resented as a kind of bag in which he secreted the gall of per- 
sonal prejudice, so truly Catholic is he, that both parties find 
their arsenal in him. The Romanist proves his soundness in 
doctrine, the anti-Romanist claims him as the first Protestant ; 
the Mazzinist and the Imperialist can alike quote him for their 
purpose. Dante’s ardent conviction would not let him see that 
both Church and Empire were on the wane. If an ugly suspi- 
cion of this would force itself upon him, perhaps he only clung 
to both the more tenaciously. But he was no blind theorist. He 
would reform the Church through the Church, and is less anxi- 
ous for Italian independence than for Italian good government 
under an Emperor from Germany rather than from Utopia. 

The Papacy was a necessary part of Dante’s system, as a sup- 
plement to the Empire, which we strongly incline to believe 


* De Monarchia, § ult. 

+ De Monarchia, V.. IL. § 10, “ Poterat tamen Inferator in patrocinium Ecclesia 
patrimonium et alia deputare immoto semper superiori dominio cujus unitas divisio 
non patitur. Poterat et Vicarius Dei recipere, non tanquam possessor, sed tanquam 
frauctuum pro Ecclesia proque Christi pauperibus dispensator.” He tells us that 
St. Dominic dil not ask for the tithes which belong to the poor of God. (Paradiso, 
XII. 93, 94.) “Let them return whence they came,” he says (De Monarchia, L. IT. 
§ 10) ; “they came well, let them return ill, for they were well given and ill held,” 

t luferno, XIX. 53; Paradiso, XXX. 145 - 148. 

§ Purgatorio, XX. 86 - 92. 

| Purgatorio, XIX. 134, 135. 

VOL. CXV.— NO. 236. 
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was always foremost in his mind. In a passage already quoted, 
he says that “ the soil where Rome sits is worthy beyond what 
men preach and admit,” that is, as the birthplace of the Em- 
pire. Both in the Convito and the De Monarchia he affirms 
that the course of Roman history was providentially guided 
from the first. Rome was founded in the same year that 
brought into the world David, ancestor of the Redeemer after 
the flesh. St. Augustine said that “ God showed in the most 
opulent and illustrious Empire of the Romans how much the 
civil virtues might avail even without true religion, that it 
might be understood how, this added, men became citizens of 
another city whose king is truth, whose law charity, and whose 
measure eternity.”” Dante goes further than this. He makes 
the Romans as well as the Jews a chosen people, the one as 
founders of civil society, the other as depositaries of the true 
faith.* One side of Dante’s mind was so practical and positive, 
and his pride in the Romans so intense,ft that he sometimes 
seems to regard their mission as the higher of the two. With- 
out peace, which only good government could give, mankind 
could not arrive at the highest virtue, whether of the active or 
contemplative life. ‘And since what is true of the part is 
true of the whole, and it happens in the particular man that 
by sitting quietly he is perfected in prudence and wisdom, it is 
clear that the human race in the quiet or tranquillity of peace 
is most freely and easily disposed for his proper work which 
is almost divine, as it is written, ‘ Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels.’ $ Whence it is manifest that universal 
peace is the best of those things which are ordained for our 








* This results from the whole course of his argument in the second book of De 
Monarchia, and in the VI. Paradiso he calls the Roman eagle “the bird of God” 
and “ the seutcheon of God.” We must remember that with Dante God is always 
the “ Emperor of Heaven,” the barons of whose court are the apostles. (Paradiso, 
XXIV. 115; 7b, XXV. 17.) 

t Dante seems to imply (though his name be German) that he was of Roman 
descent. He makes the original inhabitants of Florence (Jnferno, XV. 77, 78) of 
Roman seed ; and Cacciaguida, when asked by him about his ancestry, makes no 
more deiinite answer than that their dwelling was in the most ancient part of the 
city. (Paradiso, XVI. 40.) 

¢ Man was created, according to Dante (Convito, Tr. II. c. 6), to supply the 
place of the fallen angels, and is in a sense superior to the angels, inasmuch as he 
has reason, which they do not need. 
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beatitude. Hence it is that ‘not riches, not pleasures, not 
honors, not length of life, not health, not strength, not come- 
liness, was sung to the shepherds from on high, but peace.” * 
It was Dante’s experience of the confusion of Italy, where 
“ One doth gnaw the other 
Of those whom one wall and one fosse shut in,” t 
that suggested the thought of a universal umpire, for that after 
all was to be the chief function of his Emperor. He was too 
wise to insist on a uniformity of political institutions a priori,t 
' for he seems to have divined that the surest stay of order, as 
of practical wisdom, ‘is habit, which is a growth, and cannot 
be made offhand. He believed with Aristotle that vigorous 
minds were intended by nature to rule, § and that certain races, 
like certain men, are born to leadership. || He calls democra- 
cies, oligarchies, and petty princedoms (tyrannides) “ oblique 
policies which drive the human race to slavery, as is patent in 
all of them to one who reasons.” He has nothing but pity 
for mankind when it has’ become a many-headed beast, “ de- 
spising the higher intellect irrefragable in reason, the lower 
which hath the face of experience.” ** He had no faith in a 
turbulent equality asserting the divine right of I’m as good 
as you. He thought it fatal to all discipline: “*‘ The confound- 
ing of persons hath ever been the beginning of sickness in the 
state.”’ tf It is the same thought which Shakespeare puts in the 
mouth of Ulysses : — 
“ Degree being vizarded, 
The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask. 
When degree is shaked, 


Which j is the ladder to all high designs, 
The enterprise is sick.” ¢f 


Yet no one can read Dante without feeling that he had a high 





* De Monarchia, L. 1. § 5. 

+ Purgatorio, V1. 83, 84. 

t De Monarchia, L. 1. § 16. 

§ De Monarchia, L. I. § 5. 

|| De Monarchia, L. I. § 7. 

{ De Monarchia, L. I. § 14. 

** De Monarchia, L. 1. § 18. 

tt Purgatorio, X V1. 67, 68. 

tt “ Troilus and Cressida,” Act I. s. 3. The whole speech is very remarkable 
both in thought and phrase. 
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sense of the worth of freedom, whether in thought or govern- 
ment. He represents, indeed, the very object of his journey 
through the triple realm of shades as a search after liberty.* 
But it must not be that scramble after undefined and indefinable 
rights which ends always in despotism, equally degrading, 
whether crowned with a red cap or an imperial diadem. His 
theory of liberty has for its corner-stone the Freedom of the 
Will, and the will is free only when the judgment wholly con- 
trols the appetite.t On such a base even a democracy may 
rest secure, and on such alone. 

Rome was always the central point of Dante’s speculation. 
A shadow of her old sovereignty was still left her in the pri- 
macy of the Church, to which unity of faith was essential. 
He accordingly has no sympathy with heretics of whatever 
kind. He puts the ex-troubadour Bishop of Marseilles, chief 
instigator of the horrors of Provence, in paradise.— The 
Church is infallible in spiritual matters, but this is an affair of 
outward discipline merely, and means the Church as a form of 
polity. Unity was Dante’s leading doctrine, and therefore he 
puts Mahomet among the schismaties, not because he divided 
the Church, but the faith. Dante’s Church was of this world, 
but he surely believed in another and spiritual one. It has 
been questioned whether he was orthodox or not. There can 
be no doubt of it so far as outward assent and conformity are 
concerned, which he would practise himself and enforce upon 
others as the first postulate of order, the prerequisite for all 
happiness in this life. In regard to the Visible Church he was 
a reformer, but no revolutionist ; it is sheer ignorance to speak 
of him as if there were anything new or exceptional in his 
denunciation of the corruptions of the clergy. They were the 
commonplaces of the age, nor were they confined to laymen. || 
To the absolute authority of the Church Dante admitted some 
exceptions. He denies that the supreme Pontiff has the un- 
limited power of binding and loosing claimed for him. “ Other- 

* Purgatorio, I. 71. ; _ —_ . eo ore 

t De Monarchia, L. I. § 14. 

t Paradiso, 1X 

§ Inferno, XXXVIIL.; Purgatorio, XXXII. 

| See the poems of Walter Mapes (who was Archdeacon of Oxford); the Bible 
Guiot, and the Bible au Seignor de Berze, Barbazan and Méon, II. 
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wise he might absolve me impenitent, which God himself could 


not do.” * 
“ By malison of theirs is not so lost 


Eternal Love that it cannot return.” ¢ 

Nor does the sacredness of the office extend to him who chances 
to hold it. Philip the Fair himself could hardly treat Boniface 
VII. worse than he. With wonderful audacity, he declares 
the Papal throne vacant by the mouth of Saint Peter himself. 
Even if his theory of a dual government were not in question, 
Dante must have been very cautious in meddling with the 
Church. It was not an age that stood much upon ceremony. 
He himself tells us he had seen men burned alive, and the 
author of the Oltimo Comento says: “I the writer saw follow- 
ers of his [Fra Dolcino] burned at Padua to the number of 
twenty-two together.” § Clearly, in such a time as this, one 
must not make “ the veil of the mysterious verse ” too thin.|| 

In the affairs of this life Dante was, as we have said, su- 
premely practical, and he makes prudence the chief of the 
cardinal virtues.4] He has made up his mind to take things as 
they come, and to do at Rome as the Romans do. 

“ Ah, savage company! but in the Church 
With saints, and in the tavern with the gluttons !” ** 

In the world of thought it was otherwise, and here Dante’s 
doctrine, if not precisely esoteric, was certainly not-that of his 
day, and must be gathered from hints rather than direct state- 
ments. The general notion of God was still (perhaps is largely 
even now) of a provincial, one might almost say a denomina- 
tional, Deity. The popular poets always represent Macon, 
Apolin, Tervagant, and the rest as quasi-deities unable to resist 
the superior strength of the Christian God. The Paynim 
answers the arguments of his would-be converters with the 
taunt that he would never worship a divinity who could not 
save himself from being done ignominiously to death. Dante 








* De Monarchia, L. III. § 8. 

t Purgatorio, IL. 133, 134. 

t Paradiso, XX VII. 22. 

§ Purgatorio, XX VII. 18; Ottimo, Inferno, XXVIII. 55. 
| Inferno, IX. 63 ; Purgatorio, VIII. 20. 

{ Purgatorio, XXIX. 131, 132. 

** Inferno, XXII. 13, 14. 
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evidently was not satisfied with the narrow conception which 
limits the interest of the Deity to the affairs of Jews and 
Christians. That saying of Saint Paul, “* Whom, therefore ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you,” had perhaps in- 
fluenced him, but his belief in the divine mission of the Roman 
people probably was conclusive. “The Roman Empire had the 
help of miracles in perfecting itself,” he says, and then enu- 
merates some of them. The first is that “ under Numa Pom- 
pilius, the second king of the Romans, when he was sacrificing 
according to the rite of the Gentiles, a shield fell from heaven 
into the city chosen of God.” * In the Convito, we find “ Virgil, 
speaking in the person of God,” and Aacus “ wisely having 
recourse to God,” the god being Jupiter. t Ephialtes is punished 
in hell for rebellion against ‘‘the Supreme Jove,” ¢ and, that 
there may be no misunderstanding, Dante invokes the 
“ Jove Supreme, 
Who upon earth for us wast crucified.”§ 

It is noticeable also that Dante, with evident design, constantly 
alternates examples drawn from Christian and Pagan tradition 
or mythology.|| Hehad conceived a unity in the human race, all 
of whose branches had worshipped the same God under divers 
names and aspects, had arrived at the same truth by different 
roads. We cannot understand a passage in the twenty-sixth 
Paradiso, where Dante inquires of Adam concerning the names 
of God, except as a hint that the Chosen People had done in 
this thing even as the Gentiles did.§]_ It is true that he puts 
all Pagans in Limbo, “‘ where without hope they live in long- 
ing,” and that he makes baptism essential to salvation.** But 


* De Monarchia, L. 11. § 4. 

+ Convito, Tr. IV. ¢. 4; Ib. ¢. 27; d2neid, I. 178, 179; Ovid’s Met. VII. 

t Inferno, XXXI. 92. 

§ Purgatorio, VI. 118,119. Pulci, not understanding, has parodied this. (Mor- 
gante, Canto II. st, 1.) 

| See, for example, Purgatorio, XX. 100-117. 

{ We believe that Dante, though he did not understand Greek, knew something 
of Hebrew. He would have been like to study it as the sacred language, and 
opportunities of profiting by the help of learned Jews could not have been wanting 
to him in his wanderings. In the above-cited passage some of the best texts read 
I s’ appellava, and others Un s’ appellava. God was called I (the Je in Jehovah) or 
One, and afterwards £/,— the strong, — ao epithet given to many gods. Whichever 
reading we adopt, the meaning and the inference from it are the same. 


** Inferno, LV. 
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it is noticeable that his Limbo is the Elysium of Virgil, and 
that he particularizes Adam, Noah, Moses, Abraham, David, 
and others as prisoners there with the rest till the descent of 
Christ into hell.* But were they altogether without hope ? 
and did baptism mean an immersion of the body or a purifica- 
tion of the soul? The state of the heathen after death had 
evidently been to Dante one of those doubts that spring up at 
the foot of every truth. In the De Monarchia he says: “ There 
are some judgments of God to which, though human reason 
cannot attain by its own strength, yet is it lifted to them by the 
help of faith and of those things which are said to us in Holy 
Writ, — as to this, that no one, however perfect in the moral and 
intellectual virtues both as a habit [of the mind] and in prac- 
tice, can be saved without faith, it being granted that he shall 
never have heard anything concerning Christ ; for the unaided 
reason of man cannot look upon this as just; nevertheless, 
with the help of faith, it can.” + But faith, it should seem, was 
long in lifting Dante to this height ; for in the nineteenth canto 
of the Paradiso, which must have been written niany years 
after the passage just cited, the doubt recurs again, and we 
are told that it was “a cavern,” concerning which he had 
‘“‘ made frequent questioning.” The answer is given here: — 


“ Truly to him who with me subtilizes, 
If so the Scripture were not over you, 
For doubting there were marvellous occasion.” 
But what Scripture? Dante seems cautious, tells us that the 
eternal judgments are above our comprehension, postpones the 
answer, and when it comes, puts an orthodox prophylactic 
before it : — 
“Unto this kingdom never 
Ascended one who had not faith in Christ 
Before or since he to the tree was nailed. 
But look thou, many eryiny are, * Christ, Christ !* 
Who at-the judgment shall be far less near 
To him than some shall be who knew not Christ.” 


There is, then, some hope for the man born on the bank of 
Indus who has never heard of Christ ? Dante is still cautious, 
but answers the question indirectly in the next canto by putting 
the Trojan Ripheus among the blessed : — 








* Dante’s Limbo, of course, is the Limbus Patrum. 


+t De Monarchia, L. Il. § 8. 
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“ Who would believe, down in the errant world, 
That e’er the Trojan Ripheus in this round 
Could be the fifth one of these holy lights ? 
Now knoweth he enough of what the world 
Has not the power to see of grace divine, 
Although his sight may not discern the bottom.” 
Then he seems to hesitate again, brings in the Church legend 
of Trajan brought back to life by the prayers of Gregory the 
Great that he might be converted ; and after an interval of fifty 
lines tells us how Ripheus was saved : — 
“The other one, through grace that from so deep 
A fountain wells that never hath the eye 
Of any creature reached its primal wave, 
Set all his love below on righteousness ; 
Wherefore from grace to grace did God unclose 
His eye to our redemption yet to be, 
Whence he believed therein, and suffered not 
From that day forth the stench of Paganism, 
And he reproved therefor the folk perverse. 
Those maidens three, whom at the right-hand wheel * 
_ Thou didst behold, were unto him for baptism 
More than a thousand years before baptizing.” 
If the reader recall a passage already quoted from the Convito,t 
he will perhaps think with us that the gate of Dante’s Limbo is 
left ajar even for the ancient philosophers to slip out. The 
divine judgments are still inscrutable, and the ways of God past 
finding out, but faith would seem to have led Dante at last to a 
more merciful solution of his doubt than he had reached when 
he wrote the De Monarchia. It is always humanizing to see 
how the most rigid creed is made to bend before the kindlier 
instincts of the heart. The stern Dante thinks none beyond 
hope save those who are dead in sin and have made evil their 
good. But we are by no means sure that he is not right in 
insisting rather on the implacable severity of the law than on 
the possible relenting of the judge. Exact justice is com- 
monly more merciful in the long run than pity, for it tends to 
foster in men‘ those stronger qualities which make them good 
citizens, an object second only with the Roman-minded Dante 





* Faith, Hope, and Charity. (Purgatorio, XXIX. 121.) Mr. Longfellow has 
translated the last verse literally. The meaning is, 


“ More than a thousand years ere baptism was.” 
t In which the celestial Athens is mentioned. 
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to that of making them spiritually regenerate, nay, perhaps 
even more important as a necessary preliminary to it. The 
inscription over the gate of hell tells us that the terms on 
which we receive the trust of life were fixed by the Divine 
Power (which can what it wills), and are therefore unchange- 
able, by the Highest Wisdom, and therefore for our truest 
good, by the Primal Love, and therefore the kindest. These are 
the three attributes of that justice which moved the maker of 
them. Dante is no harsher than experience, which always 
exacts the uttermost farthing; no more inexorable than con- 
science, which never forgives nor forgets. No teaching is 
truer or more continually needful than that the stains of the 
soul are ineffaceable, and that though their growth may be 
arrested, their nature is to spread insidiously till they have 
brought all to their own color. Evil is a far more cunning and 
persevering propagandist than Good, for it has no inward 
strength, and is driven to seek countenance and sympathy. It 
must have company, for it cannot bear to be alone in the dark, 
while 


“ Virtue can see to do what Virtue would 
By ber own radiant light.” 


There is one other point which we will dwell on for a mo- 
ment as bearing on the question of Dante’s orthodoxy. His 
nature was one in which, as in Swedenborg’s, a clear practical 
understanding was continually streamed over by the northern 
lights of mysticism, through which the familiar stars shine with 
a softened and more spiritual lustre. Nothing is more inter- 
esting than the way in which the two qualities of his mind 
alternate, and indeed play into each other, tinging his matter- 
of-fact sometimes with unexpected glows of fancy, sometimes 
giving an almost geometrical precision to his most mystical 
visions. In his letter to Can Grande he says: “It be- 
hooves not those to whom it is given to know what is best in 
us to follow the footprints of the herd; much rather are they 
bound to oppose its wanderings. For the vigorous in intellect 
and reason, endowed with a certain divine liberty, are con- 
strained by no customs. Nor is it wonderful, since they are 
not governed by the laws, but much more govern the laws 
themselves.” It is not impossible that Dante, whose love of 
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knowledge was all-embracing, may have got some hint of the 
doctrine of the Oriental Sufis. With them the first and low- 
est of the steps that lead upward to perfection is the law, a 
strict observance of which is all that is expected of the ordi- 
nary man whose mind is not open to the conception of a higher 
virtue and holiness. But the Sufi puts himself under the 
guidance of some holy man [ Virgil in the Inferno], whose teach- 
ing he receives implicitly, and so arrives at the second step, 
which is the Path [Purgatorio] by which he reaches a point 
where he is freed from all outward ceremonials and observances, 
and has risen from an outward to a spiritual worship. The third 
step is Knowledge [ Paradiso], endowed by which with super- 
natural insight, he becomes like the angels about the throne, and 
has but one farther step to take before he reaches the goal and 
becomes one with God. The analogies of this system with 
Dante’s are obvious and striking. They become still more so 
when Virgil takes leave of him at the entrance of the Terres- 
trial Paradise with the words : — 
“ Expect no more a word or sign from me ; 

Free and upright and sound is thy free-will, 

And error were it not to do its bidding ; 

Thee o’er thyself I therefore crown and mitre,” * 
that is,“*I make thee king and bishop over thyself; the inward 
light is to be thy law in things both temporal and spiritual.” 
The originality of Dante consists in his not allowing any divorce 
between the intellect and the soul in its highest sense, in his 
making reason and intuition work together to the same end of 
spiritual perfection. The unsatisfactoriness of science leads 
Faust to seek repose in worldly pleasure; it led Dante to find 
it in faith, of whose efficacy the short-coming of all logical 
substitutes for it was the most convincing argument. That we 
cannot know, is to him a proof that there is some higher plane 
on which we can believe and see. Dante had discovered the 
incalculable worth of a single idea as compared with the 
largest heap of facts ever gathered. To a man more inter- 
ested in the soul of things than in the body of them, the little 
finger of Plato is thicker than the loins of Aristotle. 

We cannot but think that there is something like a fallacy in 





* Purgatorio, XX VII. 139 - 142, 
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Mr. Buckle’s theory that the advance of mankind is necessa- 
rily in the direction of science, and not in that of morals. 
No doubt the laws of morals existed from the beginning, but 
so also did those of science, and it is by the application, not the 
mere recognition, of both that the race is benefited. No one 
questions how much science has done for our physical comfort 
and convenience, and with the mass of men these perhaps 
must of necessity precede the quickening of their moral in- 
stincts ; but such material gains are illusory, unless they go hand 
in hand with a corresponding ethical advance. The man who 
gives his life for a principle has done more for his kind than 
he who discovers a new metal or names a new gas, for the 
great motors of the race are moral, not intellectual, and their 
force lies ready to the use of the poorest and weakest of us 
all. We accept a truth of science so soon as it is demon- 
strated, are perfectly willing to take it on authority, can appro- 
priate whatever use there may be in it without the least under- 
standing of its processes, as men send messages by the electric 
telegraph, but every truth of morals must be redemonstrated in 
the experience of the individual man before he is capable of 
utilizing it as a constituent of character or a guide in action. 
A man does not receive the statements that “two and two 
make four,’”’ and that “the pure in heart shall see God,’’ on 
the same terms. The one can be proved to him with four 
grains of corn; he can never arrive at a belief in the other 
till he realize it in the intimate persuasion of his whole being. 
This is typified in the mystery of the incarnation. The divine 
reason must forever manifest itself anew in the lives of men, 
and that as individuals. This atonement with God, this iden- 
tification of the man with the truth,* so that right action shall 
not result from the lower reason of utility, but from the higher 
of a will so purified of self as to sympathize by instinct with 
the eternal laws,t is not something that can be done once for 
all, that can become historic and traditional, a dead flower 











* “IT conceived myself to be now,” says Milton, “not as mine own person, but 
as a member incorporate into that truth whereof I was persuaded.” 
t “ But now was turning my desire and will, 
Even as a wheel that equally is moved, 
The Love that moves the sun and other stars.” 
(Paradiso, XXXIIL, closing verses of the Divina Commedia.) 
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pressed between the leaves of the family Bible, but must be 
renewed in every generation, and in the soul of every man 
that it may be valid. Certain sects show their recognition of 
this in what are called revivals, a gross and carnal attempt to 
apply truth, as it were, mechanically, and to accomplish by the 
etherization of excitement and the magnetism of crowds what 
is possible only in the solitary exaltations of the soul. This is 
the high moral of Dante’s poem. We have likened it to a Chris- 
tian basilica; and as in that so there is here also, painted or 
carven, every image of beauty and holiness the artist’s mind 
could conceive for the adornment of the holy place: We may 
linger to enjoy these if we will, but if we follow the central 
thought that runs like the nave from entrance to choir, it leads 
us to an image of the divine made human, to teach us how the 
human might also make itself divine. Dante beholds at last 
an image of that Power, Love, and Wisdom, one in essence, 
but trine in manifestation, to answer the needs of our triple 
nature and satisfy the senses, the heart, and the mind. 
“ Within the deep and luminous subsistence 

Of the High Light appeared to me three circles 

Of threefold color and of one dimension, 

And by the second seemed the first reflected 

As iris is by iris, and the third 

Seemed fire that equally by both is breathed. 


Within itself, of its own very color, 
Seemed to me painted with our effigy, 
Wherefore my sight was all absorbed therein.” 


He had reached the high altar where the miracle of transub- 
stantiation is wrought, itself also a type of the great conver- 
sion that may be accomplished in our own nature (the lower 
thing assuming the qualities of the higher), not by any process 
of reason, but by the very fire of the divine love. 


“ Then there smote my mind 
A flash of lighting wherein came its wish.” * 





* Dante seems to allude directly to this article of the Catholic faith when he 
says, on entering the Celestial Paradise, “to signify transhumanizing by words 
could not be done,” and questions whether he was there in the renewed spirit only 
or in the flesh also : — 
“If I was merely what of me thou newly 
Created’st, Love who governest the heavens, 
Thou knowest who didst lift me with thy light.” — Paradiso, I. 70-75. 
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Perhaps it seems little to say that Dante was the first great 
poet who ever made a poem wholly out of himself, but, rightly 
looked at, it implies a wonderful self-reliance and originality in 
his genius. His is the first keel that ever ventured into the 
silent sea of human consciousness to find a new world of 
poetry. 

“ L’ acqua ch’ io prendo giammai non si corse.” * 
He discovered that not only the story of some heroic person, 
but that of any man might be epical ; that the way to heaven 
was not outside the world but through it. Living at a time 
when the end of the world was still looked for as imminent,t 
he believed that the second coming of the Lord was to take 
place on no more conspicuous stage than the soul of man ; 
that his kingdom would be established in the surrendered will. 
A poem, the precious distillation of such a character and such 
a life as his through all those sorrowing but undespondent 
years, must have a meaning in it which few men have meaning 
enough in themselves wholly to penetrate. That its allegorical 
form belongs to a past fashion, with which the modern ‘mind 
has little sympathy, we should no more think of denying than 
of whitewashing a fresco of Giotto. But we may take it as we 
may nature, which is also full of double meanings, either as 
picture or as parable, either for the simple delight of its beauty 
or as a shadow of the spiritual world. We may take it as we 
may history, either for its picturesqueness or its moral, either 
for the variety of its figures, or as a witness to that perpetual 
presence of God in his creation of which Dante was so pro- 
foundly sensible. He had seen and suffered much, but it is 
only to the man who is himself of value that experience is 
valuable. He had not looked on man and nature as most of 
us do, with less interest than into the columns of our daily news- 
paper. He saw in them the latest authentic news of the God 
who made them, for he carried everywhere that vision washed 
clear with tears which detects the meaning under the mask, 
and, beneath the casual and transitory, the eternal keeping 


* Paradiso, 11. 7. Lucretius makes the same boast : — 
“ Avia Pieridum peragro loca nullius ante 
Trita solo.” 
+t Convito, Tr. IV. c. 15. 
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its sleepless watch. The secret of Dante’s power is not far 
to seek. Whoever can express himself with the full force of 
unconscious sincerity will be found to have uttered something 
ideal and universal. Dante intended a didactic poem, but the 
most picturesque of poets could not escape his genius, and his 
sermon sings and glows and charms in a manner that sur- 
prises more at the fiftieth reading than the first, such variety 
of freshness is in imagination. 

There are no doubt in the Divina Commedia (regarded merely 
as poetry) sandy spaces enough both of physics and meta- 
physics, but with every deduction Dante remains the first of 
descriptive as well as moral poets. His verse is as various as 
the feeling it conveys ; now it has the terseness and edge of 
steel, and now palpitates with iridescent softness like the breast 
of a dove. In vividness he is without a rival. He drags back 
by its tangled locks the unwilling head of some petty traitor of 
an Italian provincial town, lets the fire glare on the sullen face 
for a moment, and it sears itself into the memory forever. 
He shows us an angel glowing with that love of God which 
makes him a star even amid the glory of heaven, and the holy 
shape keeps lifelong watch in our fantasy constant as a sentinel. 
He has the skill of conveying impressions indirectly. In the 
gloom of hell his bodily presence is revealed by his stirring 
something, on the mount of expiation by casting a shadow. 
Would he have us feel the brightness of an angel? He makes 
him whiten afar through the smoke like a dawn,” or, walking 
straight toward the setting sun, he finds his eyes suddenly un- 
able to withstand a greater splendor against which his hand is 
unavailing to shield him. Even its reflected light, then, is 
brighter than the direct ray of the sun.t And how much more 
keenly do we feel the parched lips of Master Adam for those 
rivulets of the Casentino which run down into the Arno, “ making 
their channels cool and soft!” His comparisons are as fresh, 
as simple, and as directly from nature as those of Homer.t 





* Purgatorio, XVI. 142. Here is Milton’s “ Far off his coming shone.” 

t Purgatorio, XV. 7, seqq. 

t See, for example, Jnferno, XVII. 127-132; 7b., XXIV. 7-12; Purgatorio, 
Il. 124-129; Jb., IIL. 79-84; /b., XX VII. 76-81; Paradiso, XIX. 91-93; 
Ib., XXI, 34-39; Jb., XXIIL 1-9. 
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Sometimes they show a more subtle observation, as where he 
compares the stooping of Anteus over him to the leaning 
tower of Garisenda, to which the clouds, flying in an opposite 
direction to its inclination, give away their motion.* His sug- 
gestions of individuality, too, from attitude or speech, as in 
Farinata, Sordello, or Pia,t give in a hint what is worth acres 
of so-called character-painting. In straightforward pathos, the 
single and sufficient thrust of phrase, he has no competitor. 
He is too sternly touched to be effusive and tearful : 
“To non piangeva, si dentro impietrai.” t 
His is always the true coin of speech, 


“Si lucida e si tonda 
Che nel suo conio nulla ci s’ inforsa,” 


and never the highly ornamented promise to pay, token of 
insolvency. 

No doubt it is primarily by his poetic qualities that a poet 
must be judged, for it is by these, if by anything, that he is to 
maintain his place in literature. And he must be judged by 
them absolutely, with reference, that is, to the highest stand- 
ard, and not relatively to the fashions and opportunities of the 
age in which he lived. Yet these considerations must fairly 
enter into our decision of another side of the question, and one 
that has much to do with the true quality of the man, with his 
character as distinguished from his talent, and therefore with 
how much he will influence men as well as delight them. We 
may reckon up pretty exactly a man’s advantages and defects 
as an artist; these he has in common with others, and they 
are to be measured by a recognized standard ; but there is 
something in his genius that is incalculable. It would be hard 
to define the causes of the difference of impression made upon 
us respectively by two such men as Aschylus and Euripides, 


* Inferno, XXXI. 136-138. 

** And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 

That give away their motion to the stars.” (Coleridge, “ Dejection, an Ode.’’) 

See also the comparison of the dimness of the faces seen around him in Paradise to 
“a pearl on a white forehead.” (Paradiso, III. 14.) 

t Inferno, X. 35, 41; Purgatorio, VI. 61-66; /b., V. 133. 

t For example, Cavalcanti’s Come dicesti eqli ebbe? (Inferno, X. 67, 68.) An- 
selmuccio’s Tu guardi si, padre, che hai? (Inferno, XXXIIL 51.) 
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but we feel profoundly that the latter, though in some respects 
a better dramatist, was an infinitely lighter weight. Aischylus 
stirs something in us far deeper than the sources of mere 
pleasurable excitement. The man behind the verse is far 
greater than the verse itself, and the impulse he gives to what 
is deepest and most sacred in us, though we cannot always 
explain it, is none the less real and lasting. Some men al- 
ways seem to remain outside their work ; others make their 
individuality felt in every part of it; their very life vibrates in 
every verse, and we do not wonder that it has “‘ made them 
lean for many years.” The virtue that has gone out of them 
abides in what they do. The book such a man makes is indeed, 
as Milton called it, “‘ the precious lifeblood of a master spirit.” 
Theirs is a true immortality, for it is they, and not their talent, 
that survives in their work. Dante’s concise forthrightness of 
phrase, which, to that of most other poets is as a stab* toa 
blow with a cudgel, the vigor of his thought, the beauty of his 
images, the refinement of his conception of spiritual things, 
are marvellous if we compare him with his age and its best 
achievement. But it is for his power of inspiring and sus- 
taining, it is because they find in him a spur to noble aims, a 
secure refuge in that defeat which the present always seems, 
that they prize Dante who know and love him best. He is not 
merely a great poet, but an influence, part of the Soul’s re- 
sources in time of trouble. From him she learns that, “ mar- 
ried to the truth she is a mistress, but otherwise a slave shut 
out of all liberty.” + 

All great poets have their message to deliver us, from some- 
thing higher than they. We venture on no unworthy compari- 
son between him who reveals to us the beauty of this world’s 
love and the grandeur of this world’s passion and him who shows 
that love of God is the fruit whereof all other loves are but 
the beautiful and fleeting blossom, that the passions are yet 
sublimer objects of contemplation, when, subdued by the will, 
they become patience in suffering and perseverance in the up- 
ward path. But we cannot help thinking that if Shakespeare 





* To the “ bestiality” of certain arguments Dante says, “one would wish to 
reply, not with words, but with a knife.” (Convito, Tr. 1V. ¢. 14.) 
t Convito, Tr. 1V. c¢. 2. 
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be the most comprehensive intellect, so Dante is the highest 
spiritual nature that has expressed itself in rhythmical form. 
Had he merely made us feel how petty the ambitions, sorréws, 
and vexations of earth appear when looked down on from the 
heights of our own character and the seclusion of our own 
genius, or from the region where we commune with God, he 
had done much : 
“I with my sight returned through one and all 


The sevenfold spheres, and I beheld this globe 
Such that I smiled at its ignoble semblance.” * 


But he has done far more ; he has shown us the way by which 
that country far beyond the stars may be reached, may become 
the habitual dwelling-place and fortress of our nature, instead 
of being the object of its vague aspiration in moments of indo- 
lence. At the Round Table of King Arthur there was left always 
one seat empty for him who should agcomplish the adventure of 
the Holy Grail. It was called the perilous seat because of the 
dangers he must encounter who would win it. In the company 
of the epic poets there was a place left for whoever should 
embody the Christian idea of a triumphant life, outwardly all 
defeat, inwardly victorious, who should make us partakers of 
that cup 6f sorrow in which all are communicants with Christ. 
He who should do this would indeed achieve the perilous seat, 
for he must combine poesy with doctrine in such cunning wise 
that the one lose not its beauty nor the other its severity, — 
and Dante has done it. As he takes possession of it we seem 
to hear the cry he himself heard when Virgil rejoined the 
company of great singers, 

1» 


“ All honor to the loftiest of poets ! 


* Paradiso, XXII. 132-135. Jb., XX VII. 110. 
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Art. VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of Mas- 
sachusetts, embracing the Account of its Operations and Inquiries 
from March 1, 1871, to March 1,1872. Boston: Wright and Potter, 
State Printers. 1872. 


In closing his famous chapter upon the state of England in 1685, 
Lord Macaulay, after remarking that nothing had as yet been said of 
the great body of the people, goes on to add: “ Nor can very much be 
said.. The most numerous class is precisely the class respecting which 
we have the most meagre information. .... The press now often 
sends forth in a day a greater quantity of discussion and declamation 
about the condition of the workingmen than was published during the 
twenty-eight years which elapsed between the Restoration and the 
Revolution.” The inquisitive and erudite historian of a. p. 2070, or 

thereabouts, while attempting to describe the condition of the working- 
' men in America during the period which followed the great war of the 
Rebellion, will have no such poverty as regards material to deplore. On 
the contrary, it is difficult to imagine that unhappy investigator except 
in abject despair, as he stands in presence of the tons upon tons of raw 
material now annually stored away for his future consumption. Here 
is the litthke Commonwealth of Massachusetts, — it number$ within its 
limits about one third as many inhabitants as the single city of London, 
a few hundred thousand more, perhaps, than Liverpool, — and, besides 
all the innumerable miscellaneous documents relating to this one subject, 
here is an official report upon it which this year numbers five hundred 
and ninety-eight pages, and is nevertheless not so bulky as its imme- 
diate predecessor. Of what order of man is the future historian to be? — 
how many hours will there be in his day ?— how many days in his year ? 
— how many years in his life ? — The highest scientific authorities assert 
that the human race is just as susceptible of improvement by careful 
breeding as are the beasts of the field. Just as we obtain size, or 
strength, or speed, or fineness of fleece, or abundance of milk by a 
careful and scientific regard to stock, so they maintain that, by a proper 
attention to genealogies, we could, in a few generations, produce a race 
of men eight or ten feet high, and with advantages over the present race 
as regards longevity and intellect no less pronounced. It would cer- 
tainly be well to begin this experiment, with a view to the production 
of the historian of the future, with the least possible delay. If Macau- 
lay or Buckle or Hallam or Grote left any sons, they should at once 
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be appropriated by the state and married to any daughters who may 
now be outstanding of Mrs. Markham or — but it would seem that 
female historians have not been addicted to matrimony, and it is prob- 
able that Miss Hannah More, Miss Strickland, and Miss Pardoe did 
not leave any daughters. Evidently, however, nothing short of some 
such vigorous course of proceeding as that here suggested will meet 
the emergency; the historian of the future capable, not of mastering, 
but even of facing the vast yearly accumulations of material intended 
for his use, will have to be at least ten feet in height, and pass eighty 
of his hundred and twenty years in an intensity of toil to which the 
present race is not equal. 

To return, however, to the immediate cause of this digression, — the 
somewhat voluminous Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
for the present year. The head of that board has evidently pursued 
the usual course with all officials having a public printer at command ; 
he has printed everything, and has compressed nothing. The result is 
a mass of raw material, indicating great industry, little judgment, and 
no discrimination on the part of those who prepared it. As an exam- 
ple of this a large part of an editorial may be referred to (p. 115), 
which was bodily adopted from a daily newspaper, as illustrating an 
important point, without any verification of the statistics contained in it, 
which, when too late for correction, were discovered to be only sixty-six 
per cent out of the way. So it is throughout, and as a result we have 
facts of great interest and opinions of no value whatever; statistics, 
more or less reliable, and conclusions deduced from them or not, as the 
case may be; a vast amount of correspondence, some of it extremely 
instructive ; elaborate historical treatises, stretching over the last five 
hundred years; infinite columns of figures, and extracts from daily 
papers, — all tumbled together with disputed industrial theories, here 
advanced as settled facts, and garnished with specimens of the worst 
rhetoric and the most outrageous attempts at fine writing ever perpetra- 
ted since the days of George Gilfillan. 

No unprejudiced critic would seek to deny that these Reports possess 
great value, and should by all means be continued. What we want 
from them, however, and have a right to expect, is facts and legiti- 
mately deduced conclusions, all expressed in the simplest possible 
language and in the smallest compass consistent with precision. We 
do not desire the views of the Bureau upon the question of female 
suffrage, on page 114; nor an eloquent digression upon what the Bureau 
is pleased to term “the social evil,” on page 116; nora vague, general 
suggestion that it would be a relief “to all small capitalists’’ if none 
but “the extremely rich” paid taxes, on page 46; nor singular asser- 
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tions to the effect that the fact that decreased wages have not in a given 
instance followed a decrease in working time is worth more than any 
additional cost of production, on page 251. Neither do we want pane- 
gyrics on a compulsory education law, on page 450; nor a philippic on 
“merciless landlords” and tenement-houses, on page 438; nor violent 
denunciation of the general and indescribable wickedness of the time, 
on page 464. In perfectly plain language, these numerous impertin- 
ences constitute a very great blemish on what is, in spite of them, a 
valuable work and a monument of most commendable industry. 

The present Report is made up of an examination into the wages 
of laborers of both sexes in all the multifarious industries of Massa- 
chusetts, beginning with agriculture and closing with manufactures. 
In this connection many communications to the Bureau from indi- 
.vidual employers and workingmen are published, and these indeed 
constitute what is by far the most interesting and instructive portion of 
the volume. An elaborate argument is then attempted by the officers 
of the Bureau to show that “ the hundreds of millions” of money held 
by the savings banks of the State do not belong to the working 
classes, but are deposited in those institutions by persons of wealth. 
Some two hundred pages then follow, describing the visits of the Bureau 
to factories, and giving the evidence collected in them, with desultory re- 
ports on accidents from unguarded machinery and the hardships in- 
flicted on the laboring classes through the agency of the “ truck system” ; 
more or less space is also devoted to the several subjects of strikes, the 
homes of the working classes, and the education of factory children. 
The Report practically closes with an elaborate discussion and historical 
investigation of the purchasing power of wages during the last five 
hundred years in England, and the last two hundred years in America. 
In regard to some of these subjects, and the spirit in which they have 
been approached in the preparation of this document, we propose to 
make a few very general remarks in the course of this notice. Be- 
fore doing so, however, we wish to mention one lamentable omission of 
the Bureau, which causes this Report somewhat to resemble the cele- 
brated performance of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted. 

The one aspect of the labor question which now excites a wellnigh 
universal interest is co-operation. To this every intelligent and 
thoughtful student of social and industrial problems is looking with 
hope, not unmixed with doubt. Every experiment in this direction is 
therefore watched with interest, and its authentic and detailed history 
is carefully studied. The Bureau of Industry was not apparently 
ignorant of this fact. In its Report for 1871 it fully recognized the 
deep interest felt in the subject (p. 552), but devoted to it ouly eight 
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pages out of six hundred and fifty, “reserving a full discussion for 
another Report” (p. 452). The present Report, in apparent fulfilment 
of this promise, opened with these brave words: “ The great question 
to be considered is, how to adjust industrial and social relations, so that 
labor and capital shall become vigorous and productive partners, instead 
of, as now, unproductive and wasteful opponents ; or, in other words, 
how to make eo-cperation possible and practicable.” If this is, indeed, 
“the great question,” it certainly would seem to deserve a decent 
amount of consideration. Instead of getting it, however, it disappears on 
page 6 of the body of the Report only to reappear on page 537, and there 
to be dismissed with the following sententious judgment, evolved ap- 
parently from the inner consciousness of the Bureau: “ If the people 
were not poor, they would not work for wages; but they are so poor 
and ignorant, that they cannot and know not how to co-operate.” We 
can only respond in the language of the lamented Mr. Squeers, while 
inspecting a certain other milk-and-water compound, “ Here ’s rich- 
ness!” This is on page 537 of the Report; on page 536 we had just 
been informed, partly in italics,“ Cheap labor means China, with her 
millions of poor, with her stunted growth and inferior race. Dear 
labor means America, with her free and intelligent citizens. For poor 
as are our laborers, they are better off than the laborers of any other 
country. Here we have the highest wages and the best market in the 
world.” Probably the officers of thé Bureau have never heard of the 
co-operative associations in England, and especially of the remarkable 
financial success which has attended those at Oldham. They certainly 
had, however, heard of those in Germany, inasmuch as in the Appendix 
to this very Report (pp. 548 — 557) they print an interesting and valu- 
able account of them, describing their rapid rise and great prosperity. 
Is then, after all, the “dear labor” of America —are those laborers 
“ who are better off than the laborers of any other country” — so much 
poorer and so much more ignorant than the*workingmen of England 
and Germany, that they are wholly unable to grapple with those pro- 
blems which the others have successfully solved? If they are, we 
can only say that their numerous communications to this Bureau give 
a singularly false impression in regard to them. 

Upon this point, as upon many others, we regret to be obliged to say 
that the officers of the Bureau afford unmistakable indications that they 
do not approach their subject in a spirit of judicial investigation at all. 
On the contrary, they scarcely make a pretence of concealing their 
strongly preconceived theories, to an agreement with which they are 
incessantly forcing their facts to conform. In the present case the 
failure of co-operation to take any root in Massachusetts is to be 
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accounted for. That it has failed to take root there is patent; the 
fact must somehow be explained. In a light and airy manner an 
explanation is found in the general ignorance and poverty of the 
people; their poverty is demonstrated through an ingenious system 
of figuring, which plainly shows, to those disposed to trust it, that, 
with some comparatively immaterial exceptions, the savings banks are 
used only as places of hoarding by wealthy people; and their igno- 
rance is left to rest on the bold assertion of the Bureau. 

With the utmost deference, we desire to express our own belief that 
these causes have nothing whatever to do with the result sought to 
be accounted for; and, moreover, our equally firm belief that the 
officers did not themselves really think that they had. They wished to 
account for a most important fact in some way, and so they accounted 
for it, regardless of the whole previous tenor of their Report, in the way 
which first suggested itself to them. We fancy that we can offer them 
a solution much nearer the truth. The laboring class of Massachusetts 
has failed to develop the idea of co-operation, not because it has lacked 
either the intelligence or the means to do so, but simply because it has 
found it to be, or thought it to be, more profitable to employ its means 
in aniother way, and has been led to divert its intelligence to another, 
and, as we believe, false issue in the struggle. In the first place, as 
regards its means. Savings banks do not receive deposits, large or 
small, in order to look at them ; they receive them from one set of per- 
sons in order to loan them to another. In Massachusetts they hold in 
this way millions of dollars, belonging indisputably to the wage-earning 
class, upon the whole of which they pay dividends, and a very large 
proportion of which they loan to capitalists, who pay the wages afore- 
said, and on the whole of this they receive interest. Through this 
machinery the workman loans his savings to carry on, not uncommonly, 
the operations of the very mill in which he earns his wages. Instead, 
however, of doing it on shares,as he would under a co-operative sys- 
tem, and thus incurring the risks as well as sharing the profits of the 
business, he accepts in lieu thereof a fixed and certain remuneration 
for his money. Through the savings-bank system this remuneration 
always has been, and now is, so high in Massachusetts that the wage- 
earning class prefers it to any probable return on the same capital if 
employed directly in business by the class itself. In other words, the 
class, as a whole, finds it in the long run more remunerative to deposit 
its savings in the bank than to invest them in the mill. So clearly is 
this the fact, that the Bureau of Statistics devotes page after page to 
showing that not only the wage-earning class, but the capitalist class 
itself, finds the savings bank the most profitable place of investment 
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within its reach. If, as the Bureau so elaborately tries to prove, the 
vastly greater proportion of the savings-bank fund belongs to the 
wealthy classes, who can thus find no better use to make of their 
money, what possible inducement can exist for the poorest classes to go 
into a co-operative business? That which the wealthy do not find so 
profitable as the savings banks, they certainly will not. It would, there- 
fore, seem not improbable that the wage-earning class neglect co-opera- 
tion, not because they are too poor to engage in it, but simply because 
they get a larger and safer return on their money by employing it in 
another way. 

So much for the means; now as to the ignorance. For years Massa- 
chusetts has rung with the cry of Labor Reform. The purest eloquence, 
the most thorough investigation have been directed to it. That the 
discussion has lacked intelligence is the last allegation which ought to 
be made against it, at least by those having the Bureau of Industry in 
charge. Perhaps it may never have occurred to them, however, that 
the discussion has always taken one direction. The cry has never been 
for co-operation, but always for new laws, for fresh statutes, for legis- 
lative enactments regulating the hours of labor and the profits of capital. 
Their agitation has been political, and not industrial. With this these 
very Reports are full. To it they devote one hundred pages to each” 
one they bestow on co-operation ; and the result is, and probably always 
will be, an empty sham instead of a living reality. The wage-earning 
class are in New England on the wrong track; they started there, and 
the Bureau of Statistics is doing its best to keep them there. They are 
seeking to obtain that through political agitation which can only come 
through industrial reorganization. To the last they are paying no at- 
tention, their thoughts being wholly fixed on the first; and then the 
Bureau of Industry turns round and, with Oldham and Delitzsch before 
its face, stimulates them in the true path with the information that they 
are too ignorant to deal with such problems as these. Of one thing the 
Bureau may rest very sure, co-operation will never be established until 
it has been attempted ; and it will not be attempted as long as the lead- 
ers of the labor movement are in breathless pursuit of that tgnis fatuus, 
social reform by act of Legislature. How much the Bureau itself is 
contributing to the popular understanding of co-operation, we have 
already indicated ; we will only add that, while in the Report of 1871 
they allude to it, as we have stated, “reserving a full discussion for 
another Report” (p. 452), in the Report of 1872 they have got so far as 
to treat it with the following degree of elaboration : “ We leave that for 
another Report” (p. 527). 

We have already referred to the unfortunate appearance of bias, — of 
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preconceived conclusion, which is painfully apparent throughout these 
Reports, and never fails to occasion the gravest doubts as to any judg- 
ment arrived at. The whole discussion of the ownership of the savings- 
bank fund is a case in point, but even a more flagrant one is found in 
the discussion of the eight-hour question. It is very evident that the 
minds of the officials in charge of the Bureau are made up that the 
proper working day is eight hours long, and that in the eight-hour day 
absolutely more as well as better work can be accomplished than in 
the ten-hour day. As for the day of eleven hours, the advocates of it 
are evidently regarded as miscreants, not entitled even to a patient 
hearing. Of seventy-two employers of labor, whose replies to the 
questions put to them by the Bureau are quoted in this Report, thirty, 
or six only less than one half, expressed themselves as opposed to the 
ten-hour system. They are dismissed in the following summary way, 
which leads one to ask himself why they were ever invited to express 
any opinion upon the subject at all, unless it was to be a favorable 
one: “The advocates of eleven hours have utterly failed to sustain 
themselves in their continued adhesion to a system that England 
outgrew twenty-two years ago, —a system unworthy of our State and 
nation, and one that would not last a month if the victims of it were 
men instead of women and children, as most of them are” (p. 240). 
It is, however, in the elaborate examination of the relative purchas- 
ing power of wages at different periods during the last five hundred 
years (pp. 468 — 534) that this spirit of preconception is most appar- 
ent. It here, indeed, leads the Bureau to the clear statement of con- 
clusions very difficult to reconcile. The authority of Hallam, in his 
“ Middle Ages,” is quoted to the effect that it is “ unpleasant to remark 
that the laboring classes, especially those engaged in agriculture, were 
better provided with the means of subsistence in the reign of Edward 
III. or of Henry VI.—a century later—than they are now”; and 
“Tt is difficult to resist the conclusion that, however the laborer of to-day 
is benefited by the cheapness of manufactured commodities, and many 
inventions of common utility, he is much inferior in ability to support 
a family to his ancestors of three and four centuries ago.” Froude, 
also, is authority for the following statement : “Until the time of the inter- 
lude of the reign of Edward VI., the working classes were in a condition 
more than prosperous, enjoying far beyond what fulls to the general lot of 
laborers in long-settled countries, and far beyond those of Germany or 
France.” Fortified with the weight of these names, the Bureau enters 
upon its independent investigation, through the details of which we do 
not propose to follow it, and concludes with these“wo propositions side 
by side: “Not without forceful truth, then, is the remark of Mr. 
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Hallam, quoted before, and that of Mr. Levi, that the earnings of the 
workmen have not kept pace with the progress of the times ; and justi- 
fiable is the inference that the purchasing power of their earnings in 
the nineteenth century is not in proportion to what it was in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth.” This is the first proposition on page 499, and 
on page 534 we find the second in these words: “ The distribution of 
wealth has also been going on, and, though extreme wealth and ex- 
treme poverty are to-day the great curses of the world, there is a better 
distribution than ever before, counting time by centuries, not by years. 
. . « « There are more people removed a week from want than ever 
before ; more people better housed, better fed, and better clothed ; 
though there is but little advance in the margin of wage; and wages 
being continually kept down to the actual cost of living, the element of 
advance is to be found almost entirely in the superiority of their style 
of life.” If the improvement in the condition of any class in society is 
not found “ in the superiority of its style of life,” we should like to in- 
quire where it is to be found? There is a somewhat musty proverb in 
relation to the obvious impossibility of eating one’s cake and having it 
too. If the “ wage-earning ” class lived to-day as they did in the days 
of Edward IIL, we greatly question whether there would not be found 
to be a most decided “ advance in the margin of wage.” As, however, 
they spend a portion of that margin “in the superiority of their style 
of life,” it is not very surprising that they do not have the whole of it 
left. In fact, with the utmost respect for the authority of Mr. Hallam, 
and none at all for that of Mr. Froude, we are disposed to entirely dis- 
trust the conclusions at which they arrived upon this point. The only 
sure indication of general prosperity is general contentment. No 
people ever did or ever will rise in a mass in tumultuous rebellion 
against the existing social conditions when they are well fed, well 
housed, and generally prosperous. We do not often hear of such in- 
surrections now: the last was in starving France in 1789. Yet these 
are the days of strikes, of unions, of combination and agitation, with 
the newspaper, the telegraph, and the thousand other means of enabling 
the discontented in one place to know the feelings and actions of the 
discontented in another. They had none of these appliances in the 
ideally prosperous days of Edward III. and Henry VI. The counties 
of England were more foreign to each other then than are the nations 
of Europe now. How was it in regard to that popular contentment, 
the one sure indication of ger eral prosperity? Wat Tyler was yet a 
boy when Edward III. died and when the horrible Jacqueries broke 
out in France, and Jack Cade found followers enough in England’ in 
the time of Henry VI.; the history of the two renowned popular 
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risings under those leaders furnishes us with some means of forming a 
judgment on this point. Yet they would now have us believe that the 
well-fed, prosperous, highly paid, and greatly to be envied peasantry of 
those dark and troubled times rose in a mass to kill, burn, and destroy, 
without cause, without leaders, without combination, — rising up against 
those before whom they were wont to crouch like dogs, and whom they 
regarded and who regarded them as beings of another order, — this 
they did in the excess of their contentment: they had waxed fat and 
kicked! COredat Judeus Apella ! 

Upon this subject the officers of the Bureau have cited the authori- 
ties of Hallam and Froude and Levi. We began this notice with one 
quotation from Macaulay, and we do not know that we can do better 
than to close it with another. First, however, we will give one final 
extract from the Report before us; it contains a not unpleasant picture 
of the good old days when England was merry England indeed, and 
the other side of it shall be presented by Macaulay and not by us: 
“ Ask the workman of the fourteenth century what he deemed house- 
hold and other comforts to be, and he would probably reply that, with 
a weather-tight cottage of two or three rooms, with fresh rushes on 
the floor of one of them once a month; with meat, beer, and cabbage 
every day ; a chance on the common (then not enclosed) for cow, pig, 
and poultry; with 30d.a year for clothes of each of his family of four 
persons, and a chance now and then to see a bear-baiting or a cock- 
fight, or a game at quarter-staff, or at the butts, or at the Christmas 
mummeries, and he would be very comfortable indeed” (p. 482). 
“Very comfortable,” we imagine; and that, too, without mention- 
ing a grand piano, or a trotting sulky, or an occasional visit in warm 
weather to the sea-shore, which must have been included as a matter 
of course. Now let us examine the reverse of the picture, and we 
commend its study to the careful attention of the Bureau of Industry. 
“ The more carefully,” says Macaulay, “ we examine the history of the 
past, the more reason shall we find to dissent from those who imagine 
that our age has been fruitful of new social evils. The truth is that 
the evils are, with scarcely an exception, old. That which is new is 
the intelligence which discerns, and the humanity which remedies, 
them, 

“Tt is now the fashion to place the golden age of England in times 
when noblemen were destitute of comforts, the want of which would be 
intolerable to a modern footman ; when farmers and shop-keepers break- 
fasted on loaves the very sight of which would raise a riot in a modern 
workhouse; when to have a clean shirt once a week was a privilege 
reserved for the higher class of gentry; when men died faster in the 
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purest country air than they now die in the most pestilential lanes of 
our towns; and when men died faster in the lanes of our towns than 
they now die on the coast of Guiana. We too shall, in our turn, be 
outstripped, and in our turn be envied. It may well be, in the twen- 
tieth century, that laboring men may be as little used to dine without 
meat as they now are to eat rye bread; that numerous comforts and 
luxuries which are now unknown, or confined to a few, may be within 
the reach of every diligent and industrious workingman. And yet it 
may then be the mode to assert that the increase of wealth and the 
progress of science have benefited the few at the expense of the many, 
and to talk of the reign of Queen Victoria as the time when England 
was truly merry England, when all classes were bound together by 
brotherly sympathy, when the rich did not grind the faces of the poor, 
and when the poor did not envy the splendor of the rich.” 





2.— Third Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachu- 
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Tere are few indications of a sound modern progress more en- 
couraging than the series of Reports of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health. The two last of the series are, indeed, open to the criticism 
of being much too diffuse ; and this criticism may be made upon the 
Reports of all the Massachusetts commissions. This year, apparently 
stimulated by the attacks of General B. F. Butler, they have even ex- 
celled themselves in respect to prolixity. The Commissioners of Internal 
Fisheries led off with 348 pages; the volume before us contains 326 
pages ; the Board of Railroad Commissioners found themselves unable 
to express themselves fully in less than 800 pages, the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor required 598 pages; the Board of State Chari- 
ties, 560 pages; the Board of Education, 300 pages; and so on 
through a mass of printed matter which simply defies examination 
through its mere inert resistance to labor. After all, is it absolutely 
necessary that everything should be printed by men the moment they 
become public officers ? —— Are our bureaus and commissions too lazy, 
or are they unable to discriminate, compress, and reject? The Report 
of the Board of Health for 1872 would be infinitely more valuable if 
it had been reduced one half, and in that one half could have been 
included all of general value which the present volume contains. Dr. 
White’s paper on “ Vegetable Parasites,” for instance, carefully prepared 
as it is and to a certain class of readers doubtless very interesting, 
had been better left out altogether. It would have done very well 
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in a medical journal, or as a portion of a course of lectures; it is 
wholly out of place in the Report of a State Board. As we under- 
stand the theory of these Reports, they are intended to give the Legis- 
lature of the State correct information as to the doings of the Board 
during the year, and to supply it with reliable dates upon which legis- 
lation may be based. Further than this the privilege has been assumed, 
and tacitly conceded, of treating all kindred subjects of a purely gen- 
eral nature in a simple, popular style, with a view to instructing the 
people of the State as regards the most important hygienic rules. 
Not more than half the papers in the present volume come within 
this limit. The remainder, though all of them are good and some of 
them are very good, should be relegated to their proper places in other 
publications, or in manuscripts. 

Five of the several papers in the present volume come strictly within 
the correct rule ; three of these were prepared by the secretary of the 
board, one by its chairman, and the fifth by Dr. F. E. Oliver. Dr. Derby 
deserves the thanks of the community, no less than of all four-footed 
beasts with cloven hoofs, for the stout and at last victorious battle he 
has waged with the whole system of slaughter-houses, and all their 
vile and imbruting adjuncts, as they existed when the Board of Health 
was created. If the board had done nothing else, its course in regard 
to this matter alone would more than have justified its existence. Not 
that its work is yet at an end. The shocking manner in which civili- 
zation now systematically tortures before death the poor beasts which 
it proposes to devour after death, is something fearful to contemplate. 
The inside of a cattle-car and the surroundings of a modern slaughter- 
house are places well calculated to cause one to doubt whether the 
teachings of Christianity have yet obtained more than a theoretical 
lodgment in the human breast. So far as they have yet gone in this 
matter, it is pleasant to know that “no one could fail to see that the 
State Board of Health was thoroughly in earnest, and would carry 
out to the letter the duty with which they had been charged.” Its 
members need not, we fear, anticipate much active support or useful 
co operation in their future efforts from the public at large, but doubt- 
less they will be accompanied by a sort of general good-will, which 
will evince itself in a feeble and sporadic way as long as they are sub- 
jected to no formidable attack. 

The other papers contributed by Dr. Derby relate to the important 
subjects of small-pox and to the disorders consequent upon the construcs 
tion of mill-dams and other water obstructions. The real interest of the 
Report, however, centres round Dr. Bowditch’s elaborate paper upon 
he Use and Abuse of Intoxicating Drinks, and Dr. Oliver’s paper, which 
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is practically supplementary to Dr. Bowditch’s, on the Use and Abuse 
of Opium. ‘From the correspondence which the board has carried on 
upon the subject of intemperance in other countries, Dr. Bowditch 
attempts to deduce a certain “cosmic law” upon the subject, and even 
gots so far as to print a map of the earth, duly marked with isothermal 
lines supposed to control the use of intoxicating beverages. As Dr. 
Bowditch has but fifty-three returns, entitled to varying degrees of 
weight as authority, from all parts of the inhabited globe, and as he 
leaves out of consideration the use of opium and the various other 
means of arriving at the same result, so far as intoxication is concerned, 
in use in the East, we cannot say that we have been very deeply im- 
pressed either with his cosmic law or his isothermal map. As a begin- 
ning it may be useful, but the data are not as yet either sufficiently 
numerous or sufficiently authentic to warrant the deducing from them 
of anything which can properly be called a law. Most of Dr. Bow- 
ditch’s conclusions seem to be correct, but they seem to us least correct 
where they come in contact with his “climatic law.” For instance, we 
are told that “intemperance is very rare near the equator”: this may 
be true of intemperance caused by the use of fiery alcoholic stimulants, 
but can the same be said of similar effects produced by the use of that 
which is more in accordance with the climatic surroundings? How as 
regards hasheesh and opium in Turkey, Egypt, India, and China? Even 
as regards alcoholic stimulants, however, the case is not yet perfectly 
clear. Certainly one of the leading staples in the African trade is 
rum; and, moreover, the sophisticated negro is stated to be singularly 
expert in his judgment as to its quality. 

Throwing all this attempt at broad generalization aside, as at least 
premature, the common-sense essence of Dr. Bowditch’s analysis is 
concentrated by him into the following interrogatory: “ By classifying 
all liquors as equally injurious, and by endeavoring to further that 
idea in the community, are we not doing a real injury to the country 
by preventing a freer use of a mild lager-beer, or of native grape wine 
instead of the ardent spirits to which our people are now so addicted ? ” 

It certainly seems strange, after forty years of discussion, to come 
back to this simple elementary question. A shrewd, hard-headed old 
Scotchman in one of Charles Kingsley’s earlier books, Alton Locke 
perhaps, is made to utter the pithy apothegm that “Temperance is 
best, but abstinence is better than nothing.” The audience that Dr. 
Bowditch is addressing long sinve came to a different conclusion, and 
made up its mind that abstinence was not only best in itself for them- 
selves, but best also for every one else, and that temperance was 
merely another name for vice, in moderation. It is perfectly useless to 
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argue with men in this frame of mind until they have tried their ex- 
periment; when for a sufficient length of time they have treated 
humanity as if it was clay in the hands of the potter, they finally 
become convinced, or at least a majority of their fellow-men do, either 
that the clay is of a very refractory nature, or that the potter is a very 
bungling workman. When this time comes, as sooner or later it 
always does, the voice of reason and of science begins to make itself 
heard, and the real work of reform and human advancement is about 
to commence. There are some signs that the temperance question in 
Massachusetts is now approaching this hopeful phase. For over 
twenty years compulsory abstinence, enforced by the penalties of rigor- 
ous legislation, has been the order of the day. That it has thus far 
been a complete failure, in some aspects melancholy and in others 
ludicrous, but in all a failure, no one now pretends to deny. Its friends 
say that this is due to the fact that it has never been thoroughly, sys- 
tematically, and impartially enforced. This may or may not be true, 
but the fact of failure is not denied. 

In some respects we have said that this failure was ludicrous. It 
has been so especially in Boston and the larger cities of the State. 
The nice distinctions which have there been drawn as regards the sale 
of intoxicating beverages must excite the envy of every professional 
casuist. At one time, for instance, the agents of the law triumphantly 
announced that every bar-room in the city was closed, and that nothing 
whatever in the way of intoxicating beverages was bought or sold 
“over the counter.” This was true to the letter; and the friends of 
total abstinence rejoiced and were exceeding glad. Meanwhile every 
bar-room in the city carried on its business as usual, the simple differ- 
ence being that their customers, instead of having what they called for 
handed them over a counter, took a seat in front of it and had it brought 
to them upon atray. In other cases the counter was simply turned 
round and set against. the wall, and thus, seller and customer being on 
the same side of it, nothing was sold “over the counter,” and reform 
was thus far triumphant. In this way the battle came to be waged, 
not as between drinking and not drinking, but as between perpendicu- 
lar and sedentary tippling. 

Outside of the larger cities, where public opinion sustained a more 
rigid enforcement of the law, smali rooms were provided, in close 
proximity to a rigidly temperance bar, where any person wishing to 
“stimulate” was supplied with hardly a pretence of concealment. 
Whether, however, the forbidden beverages were prepared for seden- 
tary consumption in public, or for perpendicular consumption in private, 
the risk attending the business most apparently affected the quality of 
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the merchandise supplied. Dealers engaged in what, in reform par+ 
lance, was known as “ the liquor traffic,” openly confessed that to enable 
them to pursue their business they had to secure themselves inordinate 
profits. Blackmail alternating with seizures necessitated the sale of 
the most deleterious of possible compounds, the only two qualities abso- 
lutely expected being cheapness and intoxicating effect. The original 
cost of an amount of raw material retailed at fifteen cents would not 
exceed three cents, and it consequently became literally true that the 
race of tipplers did imbibe liquid poison. Nor did the evil stop here. 
The law was systematically converted into an engine of cruel oppres- 
sion towards the poorer classes. A class of informers and country 
justices of the peace gradually developed itself, who made a regular 
living out of the prosecutions arising under the law. They did not 
break up the business; that would have deprived them of their own 
means of subsistence. They nursed it along. Now and again they 
gathered a harvest; they pounced upon the poor and the defenceless ; 
they picked up the occasional sellers, and they blackmailed the regular 
ones, cultivating to the utmost while so doing all of the most repulsive 
characteristics of the pettifogger and the informer. This condition of 
affairs has naturally and inevitably reacted upon proceedings in the 
courts. While the law, to which in a republic such instinctive respect 
should be felt, has fallen into hatred or contempt, perjury, in the eyes of 
alarge and not depraved class, has ceased to be a crime, and has be- 
come even an evidence of good faith. As between being an unwilling 
informer and a reluctant liar, the average man hesitates long in choos- 
ing. Unfortunately the average public opinion looks upon the former 
in the more condoning spirit ; he is the less frequently of the two sent 
to Coventry. 

If, however, the warmest advocates of stringent prohibitory legisla- 
tion are to be credited, its worst results have been produced in those 
localities where it has been most rigidly enforced. Every reader of 
history, however superficial, can easily call to mind repeated illustra- 
tions of the certainty with which any violent action in human affairs 
is followed by an almost equally violent reaction. The pendulum 
passes from one extreme to the other, and only gradually reaches an 
equilibrium. The organs of the total-abstinence party have declared 
that a long enforcement of the prohibitory law in any locality reduces 
its inhabitants almost to the condition of imbeciles so far as the ability 
to resist the desire for ardent spirits is concerned. When in such 
places the prohibition is for any cause removed, excesses from intem- 
perance take place which are elsewhere unknown. New Bedford, for 
instance, has long been pointed out as the one city in Massachusetts 
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in which the prohibitory law had been thoro:ghly enforced, and as 
proving by its example the feasibility of enforcing it everywhere. At 
the election held in May of the present year, it was voted to license 
the sale of ale and beer in that city. A shocking state of affairs at 
once ensued, indicating that the long-enforced abstinence and removal 
of all temptation has dangerously weakened, if not indeed destroyed, 
among its people the power of resisting temptation when presented. 
The leading organ of the total-abstinence cause in Massachusetts gave 
the following startling description of the condition of affairs which at 
once ensued: “Since the passage of the beer vote at New Bedford, 
where a case of drunkenness has been rare for years, men who were 
sober, respected, and useful have become suddenly degraded, wretched, 
and loathsome, destroyers of their own peace and that of their families. 
Old men and young men, and women too, reel through the streets 
and find their way into the station-houses. In less than three days 
after the beer shops were thrown open, a young man who presided at 
a temperance meeting on a Sunday night three or four weeks ago was 
carried to the station-house beastly drunk.” Certainly no such condi- 
tion of affairs as this is seen in localities where the sale of liquors is 
wholly unrestricted ; and that years of enforced abstinence should in 
New Bedford have resulted in such a reactionary excess is one of 
the most alarming results of this class of legislation which can pos- 
sibly be suggested. ‘That it is most natural, however, is undeniable. 
It is but another instance on a large scale of “ the sailor on shore.” 
With nations, as with individuals, it has been so from the beginning, 
and doubtless will continue to be so to the end; the man who is never 
subjected to temptation gradually but surely loses the power of resist- 
ing it. 

How far the enforced disuse of all alcoholic stimulants in certain 
localities may have contributed to an increased consumption of opium, 
has long been an interesting question. That the consumption of opium 
in Massachusetts is now very considerable would seem to be established 
by the returns contained in Dr. Oliver’s paper in the present Report 
(pp. 162-177). Nothing contained in this paper would, however, 
justify the conclusion that any clear connection exists between this evil 
and a legally enforced abstinence from the use of alcoholic stimulant. 
No chain of connection as between cause and effect is yet made 
apparent. Dr. Oliver's paper is none the less a very interesting and 
suggestive one, and, taken in connection with Dr. Bowditch’s, should 
furnish to Massachusetts legislators a good deal of matter for serious 
reflection. It was Dr. O. W. Holmes who once startled the Medical 
College out of its propriety by a paradoxical assertion to the effect that, 
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if all the medicine in the world could be got together and thrown 
into the sea, it would be so much the better for the men and so much 
the worse for the fishes. The majority of the faculty notwithstanding, 
Dr. Holmes was probably right in his assertion. He included of course 
all quack medicines, patent medicines, soothing sirups, and other in- 
fallible panaceas, no less than all useful drugs taken ignorantly or un- 
skilfully administered ; he by no means meant that some drugs judiciously 
prescribed never did good, but simply that all drugs, taken as they were 
taken, did on the whole more harm than good. A similar judgment might 
be ventured as regards the liquor legislation of the last twenty-five years 
in Massachusetts. It is undoubtedly true that judicious legislation in 
the direction of temperance would be of inestimable service to any 
community; it is very possible that the prohibitory legislation may 
have been of some service in certain localities; it hardly admits of a 
possibility of doubt, however, that, taken as a whole, viewed in all its 
aspects, and its results in one locality set off against those in another, 
the great mass of statutory enactments on this subject of the last twenty- 
five years has had a far greater effect in retarding than in accelerating 
the temperance movement in Massachusetts. If Dr. Bowditch, as the 
result of his labors, can succeed in giving a new and more human turn 
to legislation on this subject, he will confer a thousand-fold greater 
benefit on the community to which he belongs than he would by dis- 
covering a cure for consumption. 





3. — Instinct : its Office in the Animal Kingdom, and its Relation to the 
higher Powers in Man. By P. A. Caapsourne, LL. D., Author 
of “ Relation of Natural History,” “ Natural Theology,” etc. New 
York: George P. Putnam and Sons. 1872. 


Ir is some praise to say of a book that it is in the channel of a great 
current of human thought, adding something to its stream, even if 
it be only froth and dead wood. This commendation we may give at 
the very outset of our study of Mr. Chadbourne’s book. Now that all 
earnest students of nature have learned to look to the earth and the 
lower animals, rather than to the heavens and the gods, for the origin 
and history of man, all these questions called up by the title our author 
has chosen have come to be of the utmost value. That we have not 
a whole literature on animal psychology, as a consequence of Mr. 
Darwin's work, is due, not to the fact that students of that great ques- 
tion have failed to see the transcendent importance of its problems, but 
rather to the sense of the great difficulty in approaching the matter 
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from the point of view of the naturalist, with the means of the inves- 
tigator. In tracing the physical derivation of man, the knife, the 
microscope, and the chemist’s tools, all give abundant tests for almost 
any opinion. The likeness which comes from essential identity of 
structure can be easily discerned from the mere resemblances which 
arise from similarities of function. Where it is a question of physical 
seeing, men can soon be made of one mind; but where the thing can 
only be inferred from its effects, when these effects may be the result 
of several conceivable causes, the investigator must doubt his methods 
and shrink from the work. There is no question, however, that the 
naturalist will be impelled by the stream to this difficult task of study- 
ing the mental phenomena of animals in the same way that he has 
studied their bodily parts and relations. The living thing is the real 
thing, and its life the greatest part of it. But when the trained student 
begins to work on these problems, he will accept certain conditions 
without which his work would be resultless. He will be sure to have 
some clear and decided opinion concerning the nature of the relation- 
ship between man and the lower animals. With this point in doubt, 
his studies will want the basis for the merest beginning. If he be con- 
vinced that there is a genetic connection between man and that which 
is below him, he is necessarily led to the hypothesis that the intellectual 
man is the product and extension of the mental faculties of the lower 
animals, as the physical man is the result of the devolopment of their 
structural characters. He may then assume with safety that the means 
of expression, as well as the internal states which they express, are 
likely to resemble each other throughout the series as closely as the 
forms and functions of organs do, and by this assumption get upon a 
path which, though beset with difficulties, is still a natural way. 
Professor Chadbourne has shown considerable talents, a real love of 
his work, and an ingenuous confidence in his own fitness for the task ; 
but when we look for that understanding of the needs and difficulties 
of the labor which must precede success, we look in vain. As the 
book is scarcely more than a literal report of a course of twelve 
Lowell Institute lectures, it is naturally far from being a systematic 
treatise. It is a matter of no small difficulty to pick out from the 
necessary and other confusion of the arrangement the opinions of the 
author on this, to his work, all-important question of the origin of man. 
As far as it can be made out, however, he is a disbeliever in Mr. 
Darwin’s view ; he allows it, it is true, some efficacy, but evidently dis- 
believes that natural selection is the great differentiating power in 
nature. His point of view being essentially that of the older writers 
on the subject, there is little reason to hope for any novel results. Lest 
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there should be some risk of being led towards unheard-of things, he 
begins his work with the astounding statement that “ questions of origin 
are proper subjects for investigation, but they have only an incidental 
bearing upon our present discussion.” Having carefully cut himself 
off from the services which biology might render, the author naturally 
enough proceeds to reason by aid of those vague analogies which are 
so tempting to all who have not learned their worthlessness in the 
interpretation of nature. Afier showing the adaptations of structure 
to needs among plants, he asks us to believe that “the study of the 
instinet-like provisions in the growth of plants and animals will pre- 
pare us to understand that acknowledged instinct, in its lowest forms, 
simply carries the work of life one step further through volition than 
mere structure and function could possibly do.” There is a pretty 
simile here, but with it come the seeds of great dangers in the work 
of reasoning on such questions. 

The first three chapters do little more than expand and illustrate 
this conception of the nature and place of instinct. In the closing 
part of the third we have some statements which will show the philo- 
sophical spirit, if we may use that term, in which the author approaches 
some of the great problems of biology, and the alacrity with which he 
shoulders them aside. He says, * The origination of organized beings 
through the direct agency of physical forces, and perpetual motion seem 
to us to stand on the same plane scientifically considered.” 

The naturalist would not care to venture beyond this sentence ; but 
we must follow further, and see how other mysteries are illuminated 
by cheap rhetorical fireworks. For the mystery of reproduction we 
have an “artificer” in the egg who builds his best with the materials 
at hand, with the determination in any event to have the child properly 
like the parent. And so in the spirit, which is really polytheistic, 
though it passes for piety, each of the great series of consecutive events 
in organic nature has its contriver, builder, or ruler, — Greek deities 
with new names and sanctimonious faces, If the world gained when 
science took the spheres from the unsteady hands of a lot of heathen 
gods and gave them over to biind immutable law, then this spirit, in 
scientific works, is to be condemned, even if it find expression only in 
half-literal metaphors. 

In the seventh chapter we come up to a definition of instinct as 
“simply an impulse to a particular kind of voluntary action which the 
being needs to perform, as an individual or representative of a species ; 
but which he could not possibly learn to perform before he needs to 
act,” —a definition which is good as far as it goes; but not to leave well 
enough alone, he qualifies it at once by saying that instinct “includes 
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all the original .impulses, excepting the appetites, and that knowl- 
edge and skill, with which animals are endowed, which experience 
may call into exercise, but which it cannot give.” It is difficult to see 
what is left after this extraordinary subtraction has been made. The 
appetite demands, the volition orders the supply, and the inborn knowl- 
edge designates the source. Take away the first and last elements of 
the mental series and our author is left with a narrow text for the last 
half of his book. There is enough there, however, to awaken lively 
admiration. We learn “that the whole machinery of man’s nature is 
so arranged that observation and study have always been demanded, 
and always will be demanded.” ‘This would make a Patagonian smile. 
It appears also that the comprehending power of the human mind may 
be “ intellect, reason, or moral reason.” 

The last two chapters are devoted principally to the consideration of 
the moral powers of man. He regards the belief in the supernatural 
as instructive, and makes an instinct of prayer and an instinct of wor- 
ship distinct from each other. He believes that the sense of accounta- 
bility to a supernatural being is an instinct, and in proof of their uni- 
versality appeals to the present condition of man, which seems rather 
a curious sort of proof. We are told that “all the wretchedness of the 
world comes from two things, from ignorance of the relations of acts to 
the great end of life, and that strange perverseness which leads men to 
choose against the sense of obligation.” This is indeed a simplification 
of human ills! 

The worst features of the book arise from the author’s ignorance of 
the practical side of natural history, and from the domination which cer- 
tain “ question-begging epithets,” as Bentham called them, have estab- 
lished in his mind. If he had ever spent a month in observational work, 
say, studying a cage of monkeys, he would have got impressions which 
would have secured him against some of the most unsatisfactory results 
of his labor, but there is no evidence that he has ever patiently interro- 
gated any animal. Moreover, he has apparently never read the “ De- 
scent of Man,” wherein we have the first considerable effort to apply 
the naturalist’s methods to the study of the mental attributes of ani- 
mals. The methods and the results of his work are essentially allied 
to those which find a place by the side of Paley’s Theology and 
Brougham on Instinct, — books belonging to an extinct period of bio- 
logical science. In the citation of evidence derived from the actions of 
animals, there is something to be praised, the cases are selected with 
unusual care. It is true that the exploded idea of the “ mathematical” 
bee reappears, but the mess of sailor’s yarns and other myths, which is 
to be expected when a book on instinct is to be made, does not offend 
us here. 
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While we are compelled to regard the book as worthless, as far as 
its contributions to psychology or zodlogy are concerned, it has certain 
merits as a popular book; it is rather attractively written, even to an 
excessive point of word-painting, is earnest, and fairer-minded than 
most books which have a purpose beyond the truth that inheres in the 
subject. : 





4.— Miréio, a Provengal Poem. By Freveric Mistrav. Trans- 
lated by Harrret W. Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1872. pp. xx, 249. 


Miss Preston, already favorably known by her translations from 
Sainte-Beuve, deserves the thanks of all lovers of poetry for having 
given them not only a remarkably faithful, but a singularly agreeable 
version of a poem, which, with some great faults, more than makes 
up for them by its greater beauties. In the midst of a time which 
seems more and more inclined to confound the sensuous with the 
sensual, it is no small pleasure to meet with a poet who 

“ Dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old Age,” 

and renews for us the enchantment of youth. We think highly of 
Miss Preston’s translation, though we believe that maturer reflection 
would induce her to change her mind about “ consonantal assonances.” 
Any one who ever heard a rustic ballad-singer, even in this country, 
can hardly miss the conclusion that the earlier and imperfect assonance, 
as it appears in the Chanson de Roland, for example, could have all the 
effect of rhyme forced upon it by an emphatic prolongation of the vowel 
sound on which the assonance fell. How this is to be managed with 
consonants we find it hard to conceive. But we are bound to say that 
Miss Preston has indulged her whim sparingly. In general her lan- 
guage is sympathetic with the tone of sentiment, and her versification 
has the ease of original writing. One curious slip we have noticed, 


“ He hath made with his own hand 
The sky, the sea, the mountains, and the land,” 


of which the original is innocent. And we beg her on revision not to 
make a dissyllable of diet, and to correct here and there the accentua- 
tion of her proper names. We should not point out such slight faults, if 
we had not a very sincere feeling of her genera! excellence as a trans- 
lator. We cannot agree with her in thinking Miréio “the most 
original poem of modern times,” nor in believing that the author “ dis- 
carded all classical models,” unless, indeed, she mean French classical. 
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Mirtio does not seem to us in some respects so original as L’abuglo de 
Castel Cuill, nor more original than some of the poems of Alfred de 
Musset, written in pure French. It is an attempt to put the spirit and 
tone of the Greek pastoral romance into a modern form, parallel in 
intention with Mr. Morris’s reproductions of Gower and Chaucer, and 
there was accordingly an instinctive felicity in Miss Preston’s choice of 
one of Mr. Morris’s Chaucerized measures for her version. No one 
ean read the exquisite canto of the Leaf-picking without feeling that 
Mistral was trying to infuse so much as was possible of the innocent 
nakedness of Daphnis and Chloe into his theme without infringing the 
more conscious decency of modern ways. Nor are obvious reminis- 
cences of Homer wanting. He must have heard from his professor at 
Montpelier the critical commonplace that in Homer and the Bible a 
messenger always delivers his message with a parrotlike repetition, nor 
had he forgotten it when writing his ninth canto. There is no harm 
in this, nay, there is a positive advantage in the associations it awakens, 
but we greatly doubt whether an enthusiastic pilgrim would find in 
Provenge that antique simplicity of manners which Mistral has put 
there. The poem would be improved if it were shortened, especially 
if the whole episode of “The Witch” were left out. Mistral has en- 
deavored to compress into a single canto all the Provengal superstitions 
past and present of which he has ever heard, and the consequence is, 
that they have a factitious air which makes them wearisome. Herrick 
is the only poet who has habitually exploited folklore with success, 
because he makes it an incident always, and not an object. 

But the poem as a whole is most tenderly beautiful, and the naive 
piety of the heroine, while in perfect keeping with the general tone, 
is something not only to move, but to purify the reader. Faith and 
religious feeling coming to us in this oblique fashion are more effective 
than when discharged point-blank by the professional missionary. One 
of Mistral’s great merits is in description. His landscapes are not only 
lovely in themselves, but have caught that suggestiveness, that power, 
whether of inspiring a mood or eympathizing with it, that belongs to 
Nature herself. Miss Preston, we think, has transfused their spirit as 
well as their facts into her version. In some of the pathetic passages 
we were struck with the poverty of our language as compared with more 
southern tongues in endearing diminutives and trailing terminations on 
which the sorrow lingers, not without a certain sweetness of its own. 
For example, how far short (and through no fault of her own) is Miss 
Preston’s 

“*Q saints,’ groaned Ramoun, stumbling in the gloom, 
While shook his aged head, ‘ be kind and come ! 
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Look on this little one! she is my treasure ! 
She is my plover! pretty beyond measure, 
And good, and meet for life!’ ” 
of the original 
“*O Santo, acd ’s ma pesqueirolo! 
O Santo, acd ’s ma denierolo ! 
Gemis Méste Ramoun en turtant dins ’ ombroun 
Emé sa testo atremoulido. 
O Santo, a-n-elo, qu’es poulido, 
Innocentouno, enfantoulido, 
La vido ie counvén,’” 
We wish Miss Preston would try her practised hand on something of 
Jasmin. He well deserves it, as Mr. Longfellow has proved, and is 
quite as fresh to most readers as Mistral. 





5.— The Songs of the Russian People. By W.R.S. Rauston, M. A. 
London: Ellis and Green. 1872. 


Tne ways of thought and life of the Russian people have been so 
vividly drawn by Tourguénef and Pisemski, in their tales and love-sto- 
ries, that one who has once had his interest awakened by their de- 
scriptions welcomes with pleasure and curiosity any book promising still 
deeper insight into the interior life of this comparatively little known 
nation. The volume before us treats of their folk songs, myth logy, 
demigods, and fairies, sorcery and witchcraft; and though many of their 
quaint beliefs have yielded to the noonday light of Christianity and 
scepticism, there is still among the peasants a vigorous clinging to the 
old pagan ways of thought. It would be impossible, in the limits of a 
mere notice, to give more than a glance at each subject offered in this 
book, but those who are following up the streams of folk-lore and my- 
thology in earnest hope of discovering the head source, will find this 
tributary well repay their search. In the first part of the volume be- 
fore us we find a description of a prominent feature of Russian peasant 
life, i. e. the Khorovods, or spring festivals, which are celebrated with 
dance and song. Gayly dressed girls stroll through the village streets 
towards an open space in which the Khorovods are held, singing as they 
go:— 

“ The beautiful maidens have come forth 
From within the gates, to wander out of doors. 
They have carried out with them a nightingale, 
And have set the nightingale upon the grass, 
On the grassy turf, on the blue flowers. 
The nightingale will break into song, 
And the beautiful maidens will begin to dance ; 
But the young wives will pour forth tears, 
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Play on, ye beautiful maidens, 
While you are still at liberty in a father’s home, 
While you still lead a life of ease in the home of a mother.” 


Among the love-songs we find the plaintive ery of a maiden whose 
parents wish her to give up her lover and marry a stranger : — 


“ Forth will I go 
To the meadows green. 
With outcry loud 
On Harm will I call. 
Come hither, come hither, 
Ye beasts of prey! 
Here is luscious food, — 
Come tear me to shreds ! 
Only leave untouched 
My beating heart, 
And bear it away 
To the hands of my dear one. 
Ah! there let him see 
How fondly I loved him.” 


After the harvest is gathered and the long evenings have set in, the 
young girls meet by turns in some cottage, where they spin and comb 
flax and wool; by and by come supper and hungry sweethearts, and 
then, as in village society in New England, work gives place to dan- 
cing, singing, and games. Round the dancers some of the women and 
girls form a circle and sing “dance-songs.” The following specimen is 
one of many showing the strong undercurrent of sadness which charac- 
terizes the lives of these people even in their gay hours :— 


* Ah! on the hill a pine-tree stands! 
Ah! dear Lord! a pine-tree stands ! 
Under the pine a soldier lies! 
Ah! dear Lord ! a soldier lies! 
Over the soldier a black steed stands, 
With its right hoof tearing up the ground, 
Water it seeks for its soldier lord. 
‘Water, my steed, thou wilt not find. 
From the ground the soldier will never rise. 
Gallop, my steed, by bank and brae, 
By bank and brae, gallop on to my home. 
There will come to greet thee a gray-haired dame, 
That gray-haired dame is my mother dear. 
There will come to greet thee a lady fair, 
That lady fair is my youthful wife. 
To greet thee will little lordlings come, 
Those little lordlings my children are. 
They will join in caressing thee, my steed ; 
They will join in questioning thee, my steed. 
Say not, my steed, that I bleeding lie ; 
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But tell them I serve in my troop, dark steed, 
In my troop I serve, my step I gain.’ 

His death gains the soldier beneath the pine, 
His death! dear Lord! beneath the pine.” 


Turning from the songs to mythology, we find the Thunder-God, 
Perun, the most conspicuous deity. A curse still in use among the 
white Russian peasants is, “May Parom show thee his teeth!” that is, 
to say, “ May the lightning strike thee!” The lightning is Perun’s 
golden key. He unlocks the earth and lets loose the streams. Accord- 
ing to some of the Slavonic tales, he brings the “ dead water” and the 
“living water.” With the “ dead water” the wounds of a corpse are 
healed. When the body is sprinkled with the “ living water,” it sits up 
saying, “ How long I have been asleep!” Domovoy is the chief rep- 
resentative of dead ancestors. He is supposed to live behind the stove, 
and in some parts of Russia it is forbidden to break up the smoulder- 
ing fagots in a stove with a poker, lest one’s ancestors “ might fall 
through into hell.” When a family moves to a new house, the ashes 
are raked out of the old stove and carried in a jar to the new home, 
and on its arrival it is greeted with the salutation, “ Welcome, grand- 
father, to the new home!” In some families, says our author, food is 
set aside for the Domovoy, who at night comes out from his hiding-place 
behind the stove and eats his lonely supper. In the Smolensk govern- 
ment he is held to be a cleanly spirit, and the peasants, after bathing, 
leave a bucket of water and a whisk for his bath. 

Persons who are interested in the comparative history of religions 
may find in this Russian deity or demon a possible argument in favor 
of M. de Coulange’s theory in regard to the origin of the Roman wor- 
ship of Vesta, the domestic hearth, and the Penates : — 

“ On peut penser que le foyer domestique n’a été & l’origine que le sym- 
bole du culte des morts, que sous cette pierre da foyer un ancétre reposait, 
que le feu y était allumé pour V’honorer, et que ce feu semblait entretenir la 
vie en lui ou représentait son Ame toujours vigilante.” 

But the ancient deity of the hearth has been banished by Christianity 
behind the stove. 

In some of the mythic songs a divine being named Ovsén is thought 
to represent the sun; he comes with the New-Year, bringing rich gifts. 
On New-Year’s eve boys go from house to house singing : — 

“On what will he come ? 
On a dusky swine. 
What will he chase ? 
A brisk little pig.” 
We find strange details as to the old Slavonic funeral rites and cus- 
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toms. Money is always furnished to the corpse, sometimes laid as 
“ coin-weights ” on the closed eyes, sometimes merely thrown into the 
grave, for the ferryman of the spirit world exacts toll. Parings of hu- 
man nails are added, that the spirit may climb the better in the new 
world. In some parts of Russia a feast is given after the funeral, and 
just before the Aisel, or pudding, is served, the linen sheet in which the 
corpse has been laid is let down from the window of the room where 
the feast is held, the guests saying, “ Now it is time for you to go 
home, and your feet must be tired ; the way is not a little one to travel. 
Here it is softer for you (along the linen). Now, in God’s name, fare- 
well!” Many strange and poetical spells are used for sickness and 
death, for crops, and hard-hearted maidens. One lover cries to the 
winds, “ Waft, O winds, bring on the.servant of God sorrow and dreari- 
ness, so that without me she may not be able to spend a day nor pass 
an hour!” We find that the curse of toothache is as old as the hu- 
man race, and possibly the following invocation may have been as 
effective in allaying suffering as the dentistry of the present day, whose 
creed seems to be similia similibus, pain for pain : — 

“© thou young moon ! test the dead and the living: the teeth of one who 
is dead, do they ache? Not at all ache the teeth of one dead, whose bones 
are tanned, whose teeth are mute Grant, O Lord, that the teeth of 
me, the servant of God, may become mute, may never ache!” 

Mr. Ralston has contented himself with introducing these songs and 
myths to us, trusting their own force and originality to speak for them- 
selves. He makes no fine-spun theory on which to string his facts, 
which by and by might by their weight break the thread which was 
meant to hold them. He modestly disclaims all pretence at grappling 
with problems of mythology and history, referring those who wish fuller 
information on the subject to Mr. Morfill’s forthcoming work on “ The 
Slaves.” We advise all who care for such matters to search Mr. Ral- 
ston’s book for themselves, and they will find many good things therein 
which we have been forced to leave unquoted. 





